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Ww. Ayer & Son 
The case 
for steel - 


To THE bar of public approval 
competing industries bring their 
briefs. Their Honors, the 
American people, sitting en 
banc, review all arguments and 
on the evidence submitted, ren- 
der their verdict. 

The American Institute of 
Steel Construction, Inc., eager 
to state the powerful case for 
steel in the building program of 
the nation, engaged the House 
of Ayer to prepare a campaign 
ofinformative advertising. Pur- 
posely we avoided the “romance 
of industry” and “foundry” poster-work. We chose 
the irresistible force of plain facts plainly stated. 
We used some quite remarkable photographs and 
architectural renderings. 

Materially, that was all. . . . Spiritually, we made 
the cause of steel our cause. This advertising is not 
the paid voice of a snivelling advocate. It speaks with 
the sincerity and conviction of the principal. 


N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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10,750,782 
PEOPLE 
Live in Towns 
Between 504 and 
10 000 Population 
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One-Half of the American Market 


Is Rural— 


The Easiest Half to Sell 


These figures show conclusively that one-half of the great Ameri- 
can market is rural. 

But the best thing about the rural market is not that it is as big 
as the city market, but that it is more productive. 

It is more productive, because the farmer’s income has 50% more 
buying power. The rural resident raises much of his food and 
fuel. His rent is free. Nearly half of the city man’s income 
goes for these items. 

The farm market is easier to reach because not so many sellers 
are competing for it. Also, it is more concentrated. Close to 
90% of the nation’s farm income comes from 30 states—the state: 
in which the Standard Farm Paper Unit dominates in farm reader 
acceptance. 

“The ‘Other Half of America’s Market” 

This 140 page marketing atlas tells where the rural market is 
located, how big it is and how to reach it. We are distributing 
copies, by appointment, to advertisers and advertising agencies. 


Ghee STANDARD -arik UNIT 


One order—one plate—one bill. 
WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, Gen’l Manager 
Chicago New York 
Courtney D. Freeman, Western Mgr. Willard R. Downing, Eastern Mer. 
307 North Michigan Ave. 250 Park Ave. 
San Francisco, Kohl Bldg. 
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No. 13 


We Have with Us: the Proverbial 


Summer Slump 


Marietta Beats the Summer Slump by Getting on the Job Early and 
Everyone Keeping at It—Including the Executive Force 


By Jas. H. Warburton 


Sales Manager, 


7: avoid the usual summer 
lump we, at Marietta, decided 
last year that the only thing to do 
was to start in early and prepare 
for the kind of summer we would 
like to have and then get busy. In 
short, just reverse the usual order. 

Easily said—yes; hard to do— 
you bet! Worth trying? Well, 
let’s see. 

Along about June first each year 
the manufacturing branch of the 
furniture industry begins to fuss 
and fume over how it is to put 
in the time during July and Au- 
gust. At least, our contact with 
the industry over a period of 
nearly three-quarters of a century 
has led us to believe this to be the 
general status of mind.. And I 
am not so sure that the same con- 
dition doesn’t exist in most indus- 
tries, outside of those selling 
“summer merchandise.” 

There ’s no use discussing all the 
economic phases of business in 
order to get at this “summer 
slump” proposition. We are all 
conversant with what effect the 
hot weather has upon us indi- 
vidually and that’s just about the 
size of the situation. “If winter 
comes, can spring be far behind?” 
And when summer comes—after a 
long, hard pull—we want to play. 
And that’s that. ; 

As Printers’ INK told us edi- 
torially a few weeks ago, there’s 
no need kidding ourselves—sales- 
men just won't work through the 


Marietta Chair Company 


broiling hot sun as pertly as they 
do when the thermometer is 
somewhere near par. And when 
the salesmen let down, business 
doesn’t keep up and that’s the why 
and whatfor of it. All of which 
has“ brought about summer sales 
campaigns of every sort to keep 
salesmen on the job. 

The furniture business is pos- 
sibly more afflicted with the spell 
of the good old summer time than 
most other lines. For one thing, 
the mid-year markets are open and 
the salesmen are called in during 
this period. Little traveling is 
done from June 15 until late in 
the summer—when the fall and 
winter lines are ready. The 
amount of business done at the 
mid-year markets is a debatable 
point, but it narrows down pretty 
much to how many dealers com- 
bine a market trip with their vaca- 
tions. But taking a cross section 
of the total sales effort during the 
summer months it amounts to not 
more than a half portion, if that. 

It is my belief that it is rather 
foolish for sales executives to 
treat the summer slump problem 
as if it were some kind of an 
epidemic—something to cause 
alarm in the camp and call for 
super-human measures or wild 
stunt stuff to eradicate. But, on 
the other hand, I surely do not 
advocate meeting it with open 
arms and shouting to the road men 
in this fashion: “Atta-fellows, let’s 


Table of Contents on page 194 
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forget the old job for a few weeks 
and go on a hot-ziggity-dog vaca- 
tion!” What I do believe is that 
there is a way to sell a group of 
men on confining their vacations 
to a reasonable period and during 
that period to get “vacationitis” 
out of their systems and then get 
back to work. 

What I am trying to get over is 
this: salesmen will react to the rea- 
sonable, whereas they will pooh- 
pooh the “whoop-it-up-for-a-big- 
summer-business” campaign where 
the vacation factor is not dealt 
with fairly and squarely. The 
plan we followed last summer was 
simple enough, but we dealt more 
with the salesman’s side of the 
“cause and effects” than we did 
with what a no-let-down-summer 
would mean to the company. We 
started back in May to sell them 
on a reasonable program and each 
week applied a little more steam. 
But we settled the vacation ques- 
tion first and treated it as an ac- 
cepted factor in the program. 

I should say that we really be- 


gan planning for the summer back 
in January when we divided the 
year into two contest periods—the 
first ending June 30. This meant 
that the second period would have 


to bear the brunt of whatever 
time out the men might take and 
right at the opening of the con- 
test. We did not lighten the load 
for any one, two or more months. 
The monthly quotas were all the 
same. The shortage for July and 
August would have to be made up 
before January 1, if they were to 
score for the second period 

It wasn’t necessary to argue that 
one slump month or more would 
knock a hole in the salesman’s 
record—as well as the company’s 
—for the period. Our reports on 
contest standings—published in 
both the weekly salesmen’s bulle- 
tin and the house-magazine that 
goes to the dealer—are, of course, 
watched closely by our men. 

So, the groundwork was laid 
for our “no slump summer” pro- 
gram. When we proposed a two 
weeks’ vacation—to be taken to 
suit the salesman—for July, we 
did not hear. a single complaint. 
But here’s another angle which 
maybe had a lot to do with the 
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success of the whole thing: We 
put the entire executive force on 
record to the effect that not more 
than two weeks would be taken by 
anyone. It was a “we take the 
lead” affair and it took. For my- 
self, I agreed to stay right on the 
job all summer. (My, how | 
longed to go up into Canada fisb- 
ing—but I didn’t promise not to go 
South with the family, for a couple 
of weeks in December while every- 
thing was going full tilt. We're 
all human after all, aren’t we?) 

The whole point is: Most of 
us will follow the ,lead of the 
chief. He can’t get in his play 
during the sweltering days of July 
and August and at the same time 
expect his co-workers to keep on 
driving. Show ’em that he'll go 
fifty-fifty (or a little better) and 
they'll forget that there is a ther- 
mometer — particularly if there's 
the additional incentive of a bonus, 
prize, larger earnings or other tan- 
gible recognition placed on top of 
the goal post. 

At this point you may ask: 
“What’s so different about the 
Marietta summer campaign? We 
all stage contests and offer prizes 
and give the salesmen vacations 
and do all the known things to 
keep them fit and raring to go.” 


FIVE DEFINITE JOBS 


Quite true, and maybe there isn't 
anything new in our way of doing 
it. Boiled down, we did five defi- 
nite things last year: (1) Set up 
our sales contests for the whole 
year, with the second period be- 
ginning at the time the summer 
slump had always come; (2) in- 
stead of calling our men in for 
“dull season reasons,” we gave 
them two weeks off purely as a 
vacation and to “recharge” them 
for the opening of the second con- 
test period; (3) the salesmen’s 
side of the “good summer busi- 
ness” campaign was kept in the 
forefront—what they were to get 
out of it; (4) the executive staff 
took the lead on the “full-time 
working schedule”—they told their 
story frankly to the whole organi- 
zation—even our venerable presi- 
dent, past the three-quarter century 
mark, was gn the job all summer, 
with the exception of a few days’ 
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THE VOICE OF F VILLAGE AMERICA 








RECEN T survey of Christian 
Herald Readers produced 


the fact that 3 out of 255 brands 
of coffee were used in 22% of 
their homes. These three brands 
are having their coffee day. 
Why not have yours? There’s 
so much opportunity for de- 





velopment. 


Christian Herald 


Bible House, New York 
Graham Patterson, Publisher 
Paul Maynard, Advertising Manager 
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trip; and (5) we carried through 
a “let’s-put-it-over-together” cam- 
paign, applying most of the fire- 
works that are usually used in 
stirring men to action. 

I am not holding up this plan 
as a model one; I have only re- 
corded what our particular plan 
consisted of, how it functioned, 
and now I'll review the results. 
In carrying out this last step pos- 
sibly the use of a few extracts 
from our sales bulletins during 
June, July and August will not 
only serve the purpose but will be 
of interest. In fact they will give 
a pretty fair bird’s-eye of the 
whole undertaking. It will not be 
necessary that I discuss further 
the pre-summer campaign efforts to 
lay the groundwork and sell our 
organization on the plan as out- 
lined. Our bulletins from May 1 
until July 1 got all this over. 

Our May bulletins dealt largely 
with “Let’s make June—the last 
of the first contest period—our 
record month.” All possible en- 
thusiasm was aroused toward 
bringing the period to a successful 
close and this called for-.increased, 
instead of slackened efforts during 
the first summer month. 

Our July 1 bulletin, announcing 
the results for June, showed an 
increase of 51.7 per cent over June, 
1925, and an increase of 21.8 per 
cent for the contest period over the 
year before. Needless to say, this 
was cause for much elation and 
served as the impetus for opening 
up on the second drive. But the 
men were asked to take their two 
weeks early in July. I might say 
here that some of them worked 
right through; others cut their 
time out short and they were all 
back on the job at the end of the 
specified time—with the exception 
of two or three who found it neces- 
sary to put in some extra time at 
the shows. 

The two following paragraphs 
from our July 1 bulletin give the 
closing of the first and opening of 
the second periods and strike the 
keynote of this whole story: 


The beauty about June being our 
best month is that it brought the first 
half to a most gratifying climax. So 
many sales programs start out with a 
tooting of trumpets and much ado 
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generally and then trail off to a faint 
murmur at the end. But to have June 
—a month that is supposed to be one 
of the nightmare months in the life 
of the furniture manufacturer—turp 
out to be the best of the six is sy 
something to do some crowing ove~. 
proves two things at least: That we 
built our sales program along res 
getting lines; and, that we've all wo: 

But we’ve only started. All tog: 
now, to make the second lap a 
contest. We all spend a lot of 
uable time and_ considerable money 
playing games and seeking excitement, 
diversion and fun outside our work 
but where is there an opportunity such 
as is offered by our own jobs for real 
fascinating sport with a pay check at- 
tached to it? Business is the biggest, 
most interesting and by far the most 
beneficial and profitable game there is. 
The harder you play it the greater the 
returns. The more of the contest spirit 
you put into it the more genuine en 
joyment you get out. Think this over 
while you are on your vacation and 
you'll tackle your job with not merely 
renewed life upon your return but with 
an entirely different attitude of mind. 
You can get a real thrill out of mak- 
ing your job produce for you the things 
you want. No artificially devised game 
can possibly touch it for “kick” and 
beneficial results. 


Subsequent bulletins also con- 
tained write-ups about individual 
members of the sales force—what 
they were doing, saying, how they 
spent their vacations, etc. The fol- 
lowing are samples: 


Phew! Isn’t it hot? But Bill Arnold 
says he can do his best selling when 
the thermometer registers a hundred 
in the shade. He spent Monday at the 
factory, kept his coat on all day and 
didn’t once complain of the heat. He 
has just completed his two weeks’ vaca 
tion and is ready to start out to put 
over the best six months of his fifteen 
years on the road for this company. 
He finished in second place for the 
first six munths—as you know—and he 
fully intends to hold that place while 
doing his level best to pull Henry 
Schuldt down from the top. 


On the side, Bill did just that 
before the year closed. 


_ While some of you have been en- 
joying the hot weather in the shade— 
vacationing — Frank McDonough has 
been braving the famous torrid tem- 
perature of ) eA and from all in- 
dications has not only profited by it 
but gotten a real kick out of the re- 
sults. In addition to a 3,250 schvol- 
chair order, he has just plucked a nice 
initial order from one of the large 
railroad companies, etc. 


Our August 1 bulletin, reporting 
for July, stated: 
(Continued on page 170) 
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Watch the “birdie”! 


Doug Lawrence is making a collection of “birds.” He clicks 
the cup from all parts of the landscape. Plays a man-sized game. 
He could probably out-drive and out-put you. And why not? 
He’s your equal in everything but years. Ever tackled a gallop- 
ing golfer Doug’s age? Try it some time and see where you stand 
at the end of a fast eighteen! 

It’s the same way with 500,000 other fellows like Doug who 
read THE AMERICAN Boy. 80% of them are of high school age. 
They’re golfing and growing. Buying and spending in a man-sized 
way. They’re near-men. They average 115 pounds on the scales, 
1514 to 16 years of age and 5 feet 4 inches in height. 

Their spending capacity and energy isn’t limited to golf and 
golf togs either. They need and usually get everything that you 
do. They are quick to pick the merits and demerits of a product 
whether it be a niblick or a necktie, a dinner jacket or a fancy 
sweater. 

Tell the story of your product to these 500,000 enthusiastic 
buyers through the advertising columns of THE AMERICAN Boy. 
They all read it and believe in it. Copy received by July 10th 
will appear in September. 


me American Boy 


Detroit Michigan 
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J. WALTER THOMPSON 
COMPANY 


Through five strategically located 
offices in the United States, and 
through six foreign offices which 
cover Europe with equal thorough- 
ness, we offer advertising agency 
service which has demonstrated its 
merit for many of the world’s fore- 
most advertisers, several of whom 
we have served for more than 
twenty years. 
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NEW YORK 
GRAYBAE BUILDING 
420 LEXINGTON AVENUE 


CHICAGO 
WRIGLEY BUILDING 
410 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 


BOSTON 


80 BOYLSTON STREET 


CINCINNATI 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 


SAN FRANCISCO 


KOHL BUILDING 


LONDON 
BUSH HOUSE 
ALDWYCH, W. Cc. 2 


MADRID, SPAIN 


PI Y MARGALL 5 


COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


AXELBORG 


BERLIN, GERMANY 
SCHENKER HAUS 
UNTER DEN LINDEN 39 


ANTWERP, BELGIUM 


107, PLACE DE MEIR 


ALEXANDRIA, EGYPT 


12, RUE CHERIF PACHA 
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Drug Industry Organized for Co- 
operative Research Work 


Manufacturers, Wholesalers, Retailers, Pharmaceutical Colleges, Trade 
Publications, Associations and Advertising Agencies Seek Facts 
with Which to Make the Druggist a Better Retailer 


By Dr. E. L. 


Secretary, National Wholesale Druggists’ 
Research 


HE drug industry has a co- 

operative research program. 
It has created the Druggists’ Re- 
search Bureau. This bureau was 
formed for the purpose of acting 
as a national clearing house for 
obtaining all facts necessary for 
the success of the industry. The 
membership of the bureau is made 
up of manufacturers distributing 
through retail druggists and their 
salesmen; wholesale druggists and 
their salesmen; retail druggists 


and their clerks; instructors and 
students in colleges of pharmacy ; 
national, State and local pharma- 


ceutical associations; members of 
staffs of trade papers; members 
of advertising agencies and others 
interested in the success of the 
drug industry. 

This bureau comes into exis- 
tence as the answer to two years 
of study on the question of “how 
can the retail druggist be sup- 
plied with facts that will make 
his business more profitable to 

The bureau consequently 
will concern itself primarily with 
the problems of the retail drug- 
gists and those problems will 
necessarily, at first, be sales prob- 
lems. It is realized that the suc- 
cess of the retail druggist as a 
salesman, with profit to himself, 
determines the success of the en- 
tire industry. The entire industry, 
therefore, must be constantly in 
back of him and must make every 
effort to make his business profit- 
able. Individual firms and inter- 
ests have, of course, long been 
working in that direction. It is 
self-evident, however, that no 
amount of individual effort can 
in any way equal the value of re- 
search work done by all interests 
in the industry acting together 
under a united leadership. 


» 4 

Newcomb 
Association, and Secretary, Drugvists’ 
Bureau 


Students and instructors in col- 
leges of pharmacy are included in 
the membership of the bureau be- 
cause the primary motive is to 
help make the retail drug business 
more profitable for the retailer. 
The pharmacy student of today is 
the retail druggist of tomorrow. 
Much of his success will depend 
not only upon his adequate profes- 
sional training but also upon his 
commercial training. The bureau, 
it is expected, will be a material 
factor in helping to give him that 
commercial training. 

The bureau will function as the 
research department of each mem- 
ber. It will gather such facts as 
its members indicate are desired. 
These facts will be obtained 
through personal interrogation 
and correspondence in every chan- 
nel of the drug industry. Every 
section of the country will be rep- 
resented in its membership; many 
past and present problems of the 
industry will be analyzed; opin- 
ions will be asked of men best 
qualified by training and expe- 
rience to furnish those opinions; 
methods and practices will be 
sifted and compared. 

An indication of the type of 
research work with which the bu- 
reau will concern itself at the out- 
set may be had from the follow- 
ing twelve questions: 


What is the actual value of a show 
window display in a drug store? 

How can personal selling in a drug 
store be improved? 

How can simplification of stock be 
accomplished to the end that turnover 
and profits might be increased? 

How can a drug store make its ore- 
scription department a greater asset 
for profit, for confidence, for good-will 
and for better service to the public and 
the medical profession? 

How can it make the most profitable 
use of showcase display? 

How can a drug store make the 
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lowa vs. 49th State 


The fact that The Des Moines Register and Tribune-Capital has 64,894 
more daily circulation in lowa outside Des Moines and Polk county than the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat has in the 49h State* outside St. Louis and St. Louis 
county further establishes The Register and Tribune-Capital as having the 


Most Thorough Coverage 
of Any Middle- Western Newspaper 


*The 49th State comprises portions of Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, Arkansas, 
Kentucky and Tennessee 


Circulationof St 
Louis Globe-Dem- 
ocrat in 49th State* 

outside St. Louis 
and St. Louis 
County 


229,491 April Net 
Paid Daily Average 
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most profitable interior display other 
than in a showcase? 

What are the best wavs to conduct 
soda fountains as greater orofit and 
good-will builders? 


Show us some simole methods of- 


——— drug stores into 
ag sundries, toilet goods. candy and 
necessary departments. 

What simple and effective ways for 
securing profitable new business for 
drug stores do you know about? 

What are the best wavs for acauaint- 
ing the public with the many services 
which the drug store renders? 

How can the cost accounting of a 
drug store be simplified and standard- 
ized? 

How can stock arrangement be sim- 
plified and standardized in order to ex- 
pedite service and eliminate waste 
within the drug store? 


The directing committee of the 
bureau has decided that the drug 
industry, at the present time, is 
much in need of facts with which 
to answer these twelve questions. 
It is of the opinion that of these 
twelve the first three should have 
immediate attention. The bureau 
will not, however, undertake work 
on any of these first three ques- 
tions until it has found from its 
membership which questions the 
majority desires it to study first. 
To this end it is now conducting 
a poll of its membership. When 
the choice has been indicated the 
bureau will then announce a spe- 
cified time on which the member- 
ship may consider itself entitled 
to receive a report. 

Already more than 2,000 whole- 
salers’ salesmen and nearly as 
many manufacturers’ salesmen 
through their firms have agreed 
to co-operate. They will be the 
official field representatives of the 
bureau. They will be expected to 
invite retailers and their clerks 
into membership and to issue mem- 
bership cards. These field repre- 
sentatives will be kept fully in- 
formed of the work of the bureau 
through their firms. Through these 
field representatives, it is expected 
that the bureau will be able to get 
its information direct from the 
retailers from the hands of men 
who can talk the retailer’s lan- 
guage and who know his prob- 
lems. 

Figures, personalities and ex- 
pressions will not be published as 
such in the bureau’s_ reports. 
Every member’s confidence will 
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be held inviolate and his personal 
business methods and secrets will 
not be revealed. The reports, will, 
however, give much considei ation 
to factors such as geograj hical 
iocations and actual sales volume 
in each drug store. Without such 
factors it would, of course, be im- 
possible for members to compare 
the results of each investigation 
with those of retailers whose con- 
ditions are similar. 

Although it is the desire of the 
bureau to have each member re 
gard it as its own research de- 
partment, it is not the intention 
of those who have sponsored the 
movement that the information ob- 
tained by this bureau should be 
ccnfined strictly to its member- 
ship. On the contrary, it is 
planned to give the information 
uncovered by the bureau to na- 
tional, State and local associations. 

In order that it may obtain a 
representative and large member- 
ship and in order that the mem- 
bership might sample the benefits 
of the bureau, at no cost to itself, 
membership is being offered free 
of charge for the first year. The 
expense for the first year has al- 
ready been underwritten by indi- 
viduals and businesses in the drug 
industry who feel that scientific 
research in sales problems is as 
vital and necessary as it is to 
production problems. 

The bureau. is directed by a 
representative of the National As- 
sociation of Retail Druggists, the 
American Association of Colleges 
of Pharmacy, and the National 
Wholesale Druggists Association. 
The committee in charge of the 
bureau is made up of manufac- 
turers, wholesalers, retailers and 
teachers of pharmacy. 

Those members are: A. K. 
Mayer, Indianapolis, wholesaler, 
chairman; J. F. Finneran, Boston, 
retailer, vice-chairman; . = 
Evans, Albany, N. Y., wholesaler; 
Sidney Hollander, Baltimore, 
manufacturer; Ambrose Huns- 
berger, Philadelphia, retailer; H. 
S. Noel, Indianapolis, manufac- 
turer; P. C. Olsen, Philadelphia, 
teacher ; Alf. W. Pauley, St, Louis, 
teacher; J. T. Woodside, Chicago, 
manufacturer ; and, E. L. New- 
comb, secretary. 
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Read by More Than Four Out of Five Milwaukee Families 





Bringing Home the 


Salmon in Milwaukee 


pee increased 35 per cent in»1926 over 
the previous year for the Asséciated Salmon 

Packers in the rich and stable Milwaukee- 
Wisconsin market. 


Pink salmon had been kndws 
Milwaukee housewives fo ts. 
centrating in The Journal exel 
ciation built this remarkable ne 
one year at one low advertising 


“The success of the a , 
has been so marke t 


Like et a = * f F idivertioess in all lines, 
you, too, can build maximum sales here through 
The Milwaukee Journal alone! 
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And Then the E. Uppingt 


MS: UPPINGTON SMYTHE (an Astor street Smythe 
you know) is not one of those girls that men forge 

. at least not twice. And here Uppington has forgotte 
completely that he promised to drop out to Swumpsgataw, 
after the tea-bridge-golf in time to pick her up. Uppingt 
will hear of this again . . . might we add, again and again ang 


again. 





Of course there’s only one answer to the problem . . . a secon 
car. Uppington just WILL drive the family sedan down 
the board of trade every day, leaving the madam to the tende 
mercies of the taxi drivers and the members of more ade 
quately motorized families. And Mrs. Uppington, be i 
noted, at the precise hour indicated above, has stood for i 
for the last possible moment. 








So the E. Uppington Smythes will buy a second car as sq 
many of our Chicago families are doing nowadays. Mrs 
Smythe, confidentially, long before Uppington began to se 
the light, knew down to the last upholstery button what s 

wanted in an automobile. For over a year she has been soak 
ing herself in “car consciousness”’ through the automobile ad 
vertising in the medium through which manufacturers a 

carrying their second as well as first car messages to the Chicaga 
public these days. 


There’s no mystery about the effectiveness of The Daily Ne 
in both first and second-car sales. Its excellently edited 
automobile pages, its daily column on motoring topics, it 
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ythes Bought a Second Car 
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we 
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motor travel information service, as well as the motor, 
sort and camping guides it publishes, have strongly in- 
nched it in the hearts of the present and prospective 
storing public of Chicago. Moreover, it is a “‘member of 
he family” in over 400,000 homes of Chicago and its suburbs. 











ese are some of the reasons why The Chicago Daily News 
ads in automobile display advertising among Chicago week- 
ky newspapers. Advertisers seeking to reach both the 
@nythes and the Smiths find as ready a second-car market as 
first-car market_through the advertising columns of 
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codward & Kelly C. Geo. Krogness 
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nts Ending May 31, 1927, 439,990 
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The Most Promising 
Territory 


ZZ “ll IY 
in Gg ) 
the Middl 


"era ~ c/ 
Wdidy inn Wz 


e West 


-for the establishing of 
new markets for national 


products * 


HIS statement is quoted 

from an agency executive's 
letter to his New York office 
after completing a survey of 
western sales territories. 

In his opinion Oklahoma is 
the most promising territory in 
the middle west for the estab- 
lishing of new markets for na- 
tional products! No doubt, 
these are some of the conditions 
which prompted him to give this 
market first place on his list: 
528 new homes, valued at $2,- 
113,500, have been built in 
Oklahoma City during the first 
5 months of this year. More 
telephones are being installed 
in Oklahoma City now than at 


any time since the close of the 
World War. Street railway 
revenues are increasing, dis- 
tributing companies are enlarg- 
ing their facilities, bank de- 
posits show increases, and 
according to the Oklahoma Re- 
tailers’ Association, sales and 
collections this spring have been 
better than ever before! 

Today the most pessimistic 
cannot ignore the signs of 
prosperity in the great Okla- 
homa City market. And _ the 
men who are backing their be- 
lief in this trade territory with 
advertising in the Oklahoman 
and Times are guaranteeing 
sales for their products! 


Combined Daily Circulation, 143,774; Sunday 89,386 


% DAILY OKLAHOMAN 
OKLAHOMA City ‘TIMES 
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© ora and ah 
cover fi ‘Oklahoma, 


City Market 


E.KATZ SPECIAL 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
New York: Chicago - Detroit 
.Kansas City + Atlanta 
Francisco 
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Letters That Get Under the 
Prospect’s Skin 


This Wichita, Kans., Building and Loan Association Writes Letters 
That Pull by Keeping Three Things in Mind—the Prospect, 
the Proposition and the Appeal 


By Thomas L. Crawford 


Advertising Manager, The National Savings and Loan Association 


HERE are 12,000 building and 

loan associations in America 
with 10,000,000 members and as- 
setts of over $6,000,000,000, an 
amount which is approximately 
double the combined total paid in 
capital stock of all the National 
and all the State banks of 
America, and yet I venture to say 
that very few of you are really 
well informed regarding these 
associations. 

For a number of years I have 
been making a collection of build- 
ing and loan sales letters, written 
by associations in all parts of the 
United States. 

My object, of course, has been 
to find out just what appeals are 
being used. 

Without mentioning any names 
I want to read just a few of these 
letters. 

Here is one that I am sure you 
expert letter writers will appreci- 
ate. It’s a reply to a letter in 
which the prospect stated he was 
interested in starting a savings 
account. 


We have your letter of the 8th in- 
stant and in accordance with same, we 
are enclosing our constitution and by- 
laws. We trust you will find what you 
want 

Yours very truly, 


Here 


We take 
herewith folders 
ings plans as well 
blank 

If you are interested we will be glad 
Snel your name to our list of share- 
holder 


is another one: 


leasure in handing you 
explaining our sav- 
as an application 


Cordially yours, 
There it is. 
leave it. 


Here’s 


You can take it or 


a masterpiece—that is, 


Portion of a speech delivered at the 
Denver Convention of the International 


Advertising Association before the Direct 
Mail Advertising Association meeting. 


the writer intended that it should 
be: 


Today your earning power is at its 
highest mark. Will you be carried 
away by a life of ease and luxury to 
arrive at old age penniless and de- 
pendent? 

Don’t dodge—look squarely at_ this 
problem which confronts you. s it 
not true that even now you have some 
idle funds on hand, just waiting to be 
spent for some luxury—to be wasted 
to satisfy some personal vanity? 

Nine out of every ten men reaching 
the age of sixty-five are dependent 
upon others for support. What you 
are doing today with your money, de- 
termines your future. Why not invest 
your money in our Class A Stock? 
We are paying 6 per cent on this stock 
at present—that is, where the stock is 
left to maturity. There is also an en- 
trance fee of $5 for each ten shares 
subscribed for which you will be ex- 
pected to pay. For further particulars 
read the enclosed folder. 

Trusting that we may soon count 
you among our stockholders, we are 

Yours very truly, 
P. S. Beg to advise that our associa- 
tion has now passed the million mark. 


These letters are only a few of 
thousands of similar letters which 
are now being written by building 
and loan associations . . . and they 
wonder why their letters don’t 
pull. 

I have one more letter here 
which is the only one of the lot 
that is worthy of being called a 
sales letter. Here is the way it 
starts off: 

The real good news you will get in 
the enclosed booklet is the fact that 
you may become financially indepen- 
dent surely and easily by your own 
efforts. 

The following paragraphs en- 
large upon the idea, supporting the 
statement in the first paragraph, 
and the letter winds up by urging 
the recipient to start his account 
in order that he might enjoy the 
comforts and luxuries of life 
which accompany financial inde- 
pendence. 
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In all letter writing there are 
three fundamental factors to con- 
sider—the prospect, the proposi- 
tion and the message or appeal. 
Let us first consider our prospect. 

One of the first things I did 
when I got into this business was 
to find out exactly what classes of 
people were investing their savings 
with the building and loan associa- 
tions. Our advertising appropria- 
tion was low, very low, and it was 
necessary therefore that we direct 
our appeal to our best prospects 
rather than send our message to 
the general public and trust to 
luck that we would accomplish the 
desired results. 

A survey of our shareholder list 
was made for this purpose and 
here are the results covering 
twelve classifications. I shall name 
the classes in order of their im- 
portance, giving the percentage 
that buy instalment shares and 


paid-up shares. 
Instal- 
ment Paid-up 
Shares Shares 
% % 

. Clerks, such as we find 

in offices and stores 
. Office managers, chiefs, 

foremen and depart- 

mental heads ..... 
. Farmers 
Housewives 
Teachers . 
Salesmen and Sales- 

ladies 

Laborers 
. Stenographers 
Railroaders 
Doctors 
. Bookkeepers 
. Barbers 


Our findings differ somewhat 
from those of other associations, 
but we all seem to agree that the 
wage earners are our best pros- 
pects. 

With the results of our survey 
in mind we have prepared our 
mailing lists. If there is any 
question in your mind as to 
whether your appeal is being 
directed to your best prospects I 
suggest that you make a survey 
such as I have just mentioned. No 
matter how strong our letter may 
be, ‘how convincing our arguments, 
or how attractive our offer, fail- 
ure is certain unless our letter is 
put in the hands of a genuine 
prospect. 

The National Savings and Loan 


— ee 
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Association has no salesmen in the 
field, which means that our letters 
must of necessity be real sales 
letters. Experience has taught us 
that with general forms of sales 
letters that the story letters are 
most effective, especially those 
which begin with a result. [| 
mean by “result” some advantage 
or satisfaction which comes to the 
prospect when he accepts our 
proposition. 

Here is a letter which illustrates 
my point: 


Six years ago a newsboy was per 
suaded to save 25 cents a day with a 
Savings -and Loan Association. Just 
recently he withdrew his savings and 
would you believe it he had accumu. 
lated $660. 

The plan followed by this boy is 
the same as that described in the en- 
ny folder. To further illustrate what 

or. cent interest compounded monthly 
+g a to your savings, refer to Table 


— you save $5 a month for 120 
months, you build up an estate of 
a a of which is’ interest. 

Not bad, is it? 

You probably want a car, want to 
take a trip or maybe it’s a home you 
are wanting most. Here’s the solution 
to your problem. Fill out the applica 
tion blank on the back page of this 
folder and mail it in. It's your pass- 
port to prosperity. Use it. 

Earnestly yours, 


We of course use other types 
of letters. Here is a testimonial 
letter—a conversational form— 
which pulled about 5 per cent in- 
quiries from a general list of wage 
earners: 


I just received a letter from a friend 
of mine. It impresses me so much 
that I am going to pass it along to 
you, thinking that possibly you would 
be imnavested in knowing how he is 
creating a guaranteed estate. 

Here is what he says: 

“I have always made fairly good 
money but like a lot of men I’ve never 
followed any systematic savings pro 
gram. As a result I am worth just 
= half as much today as I should 


“I never realized this until a few 
days ago when I receiv a copy of 
your ‘Assured Savings’ folder. 

“As I read this folder I was par 
ticularly impressed with the Fortune 
Telling Tables. They amazed me. They 
set me figuring. And now I realize 
how foolish I have been. 
$21.90 a month for the last 
years, and I could have easily 
this, I would be worth over $18,000 
today and all of this time my family 
would have been assured of a 
estate, in the event of my death, 
ing from $3,000 to $20,000. 
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“Your Assured Savings Program is 
without question the most certain, most 
convenient and most attractive plan 
ever offered for the guaranteeing of 
the creation of a definite estate. 

“I am adopting the program as you 
will note from the enclosed applica- 
tion blank and I want to thank you 
for sending me the folder describing 
this plan.” 

This letter needs no explanation ex- 
cept to say that it probably tells the 
story of many other men and women 
who have saved but only in a _ hap- 
hazard way. 

If you want to know the easiest and 
most certain way to guarantee the 
creation of an estate, then send for a 
copy of our interesting folder “The 
Assured Savings Plan.” The return 
postal is enclosed for your convenience. 

Earnestly yours, 


One of the most effective types 
of letters in selling building and 
loan is the so-called conversational 
letter—a letter written partly or 
wholly in dialogue form. Such 


letters give us the opportunity of- 


relating conversations between 
ourselves and our shareholders. 
The conversations naturally bring 
out the chief selling points of our 
proposition.. 


This type of appeal has not 


been widely used in business but 


I am inclined to believe that this 
is because it is difficult to write. 
At the same time our experience 
has been that when it is properly 
developed it offers enormous re- 
wards. 

We sometimes make fun of the 
correspondence school type of let- 
ter but my experience has been 
that we can use this type of ap- 
peal very effectively in our work. 
I like to show the reader in a 
position of power and plenty—a 
substantial success. 

There are some appeals that are 
practically universal. Appeal to a 
man’s imagination and you have 
his interest ; a large income, a bet- 
ter position, some honor or recog- 
nition—touch these, and no matter 
how busy your prospect may be, 
he will find time to read your 
message. 

“More Money,” for example, is 
an appeal that strikes home. Your 
prospect may not have money to 
invest, but one glance at a letter 
carrying such an appeal, and he 
will immediately read it so as to 
find out whether there is not some 
plan or idea that will actually mean 
more money to him. 
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Here’s an introduction to a let- 
ter that illustrates how we can use 
this type of appeal: 

Would an estate of $5,638 interest 


you? 


Would you be willing to pay $2,748 


“for such an estate, with the privilege of 


paying this amount in monthly instal- 
ments ? 

You can create such an estate b 
systematically saving $11.60 each seath 


with this association, etc. 


While in the building and loan 
business I have written but one 
announcement letter—a letter 
which in a simple, straightforward 
way informed the recipient of our 
offer—leaving’ the decision and ac- 
tion to his own initiative. 

This letter was an experiment. 
I addressed it to a group of busi- 
ness men, informing them that we 
offered for sale a limited number 
of 7 per cent Full Paid Certifi- 
cates. The offer was really a spe- 
cial one, but the proposition was 
new to the parties addressed and 
they were not in the habit of mak- 
ing this type of investments. As a 
result the letter failed and I have 
never again tried using this type 
of appeal. 

I have two more letters here 
that I’m going to read. They are 
letters which we sent to our de- 
linquent shareholders. Here’s the 
first one: 


Haven’t 
matter? 

Sometime 
ing and 
made a payment or 


— 

course we have no doubt, that 
you were a believer in “Systematic 
Saving” when you started your account. 
But we are wondering what has caused 
you to neglect it. If sickness or other 
misfortune has prevented you from car- 
rying out your systematic savings pro- 
gram, please be assured we regret your 
misfortunes. 

, on the other hand, you have 
merely neglected your savings program, 
why not renew it today? : 

Savin is largely a matter of habit— 
those who have made a good start will 
tell you this. Saving people also have 
just as times as others—even 
better, because they have the assurance 
of protection against unlooked-for ex- 
penses. We venture to say that the 
majority of your friends who own their 
homes and enjoy at least a few of the 
luxuries of life arrived at this goal 
through a systematic plan of saving. If, 
therefore, such a plan has helped others 
to own their homes and to enjoy the 
luxuries of life it will also help you, 

You have taken the first step toward 
the building up of a cash estate by 


you overlooked a little 
started a Build- 
You 


then 


ago you 1 
an account with us. 
two and 
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starting your account. Don’t let any- 
thing interfere now with the reaching 
of your goal. Save first and limit your 
“Fs mses to the remainder. 

fake up your delinquent payments as 
quickly as possible and then continue 
to add regularly to the amounts which 
you have already saved. It will mean 
the realization of your ambitions—the 
reaching of your goal. 


One month later we sent out this 
follow-up : 


Suppose a very dear friend of yours 
oubleale stopped speaking to you and 
you couldn’t recall a thing that ar} 
have given cause for offense. You'd 
feel badly about it—wouldn’t you? 

Well that’s just the situation between 
you and The National Savihgs and Loan 
Association. 

As a shareholder, we are interested in 
you and in your success. And this is 
why we are concerned about your ac- 
count which is in arrears. All of a 
sudden you stopped making your de- 
posits. 

You started your savings program not 
because it was money you wanted but 
because of the happiness, the comforts 
and the luxuries of life which money 
would give you. Why give up this 
happiness now when it lies within your 
very reach? 

By continuing your account you can 
become financially independent through 
your own efforts. It isn’t what you 
earn but rather what you save_ that 
counts. You will recall that Henry 
Ford, Thomas Edison, Charles M. 
Schwab, Andrew Carnegie and even 
John D. Rockefeller all started as poor 
boys. But they saved while they earned 
and when the big chance came to them 
they were ready with a few hundred 
dollars to cash in and to cash in big. 

You’ve made the start by opening 
your account, and it is with the right 
association. Can it be possible now 
that we have given you cause for dis- 
satisfaction? 

Won’t you write me personally on 
the back of this letter? Tell me just 
why you have neglected your savings 
account. If we are in any way at fault, 
we want to adjust the matter imme- 
diately. 

Please use the enclosed (stamped) en- 
velope, as I want your reply to come 
to my personal attention. 


These two letters brought 35 
per cent of our delinquent share- 
holders back to the fold. Some of 
them mailed in their deposits while 
others came to the office and re- 
newed their accounts. 


Appoints 


“Ohio State Journal” 
E. R. Gray 

Ernest R. Gray, formerly advertising 
director of the Des Moines, Iowa, Capt- 


tal, has been appointed advertising 
manager of the Columbus Ohio State 
Journal. 
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T. P. Jones with Washington 
“Daily News” 


Thomas P. Jones has been appointed 
national advertising manager of the 
Washington, D. C., Daily News. He 
was formerly advertising manager of 
the Richmond, Va., Times-Dispatch, 
and at one time was with Cecil, Barreto 
& Cecil, now Cecil, Warwick & (Cecil 
Richmond, Va. ; 


Meat Packers Appoint 
H. K. McCann 


The Institute of American Meat 
Packers, Chicago, has appointed the 
Chicago office of The McCann 
Company, advertising agency, to direct 
its advertising account. A complete ac- 
count of this campaign appears else- 
where in this issue. 


Dubilier Condenser Company 
Appoints Aitkin-Kynett Agency 

The Dubilier Condenser Company, 
New York, Ducon light socket antenna 
plugs, Micadon mica and paper fixed- 
condensers, etc., has appointed the Ait- 
kin-Kynett Company, Philadelphia ad- 
vertising agency, to direct its advertis- 
ing account. 


M. L. Havey with New Jersey 
Zinc Company 


Marshall L. Havey, recently vice- 
president in charge of sales of the 
Celluloid Company, Newark, N. J., has 
been made general sales manager of 
the New Jersey Zinc Company and the 
New Jersey Zinc Sales Company, both 
of New York. 


Boncilla Account to Dorland 
Agency 
The Boncilla Laboratories, Indianap- 
olis, toilet ye has appointed 
the Dorlanc gency, New York, to 
direct its advertising. Magazines and 
business papers will be used. 


Encyclopaedia Account for 
N. W. Ayer & Son 


Dodd, Mead & Company, Inc., 
York publisher, has appointed N. 
Ayer & Son, New York, to direct the 
advertising of the “International En- 
cyclopaedia.” 


N. A. Fyffe with 
Michaels & Heath 


Norman A. Fyffe, formerly president 
of the Norman A. Fyffe Corporation, 
New York, has joined Michaels 
Heath, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, as an account executive 
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Ask me another- 


In which Philadelphia news- 
paper do most national ad- 
vertisers and local merchants 
concentrate their advertising? 


3,005,090 people live and buy 
in the Philadelphia retail area. 





One newspaper sells 546,527 copies daily 
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THE STRONGEST POIN@R 

OF CONTACT—WITHP!I 

BOTH DEALER AND 
CONSUMER— 





COLOR 


IN THE 
New York Eventnc Journa 


Color pages cut your cost to sell. 
New dealers can be secured more 
easily. Old dealers’ interest can be 
quickened. The initial orders are 
larger. Repeat orders are larger. 


Color lifts your product above all 
competition, secures dominance, in- 
creases movement of goods and adds 
emphasis and interest to the balance 
of your schedule. 
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PROVES VALUE OF 
COLOR PAGES 


More color pages have been bought to date 
than were purchased all of last year. 


70% of them are renewals from advertisers 
who have previously used color pages in 
the New York Evening Journal. 


YOU CAN SELL EASIER 


AND 


SELL MORE 
USING COLOR PAGES IN THE 


NEW YORK EVENING JOURNAL 


oD 


A 40% COVERAGE OF THE 
LARGEST MARKET IN THE WORLD 


CIRCULATION FOR SIX MONTHS ENDING 
MARCH 31st, 686,740 DAILY NET PAID 


More circulation than the Evening World 
and Sun combined—PLUS 113,816 


NEW YORK 
EVENING JOURNAL 


Greatest circulation of any evening newspaper in America and a 
QUALITY circulation at THREE CENTS a copy daily and 
FIVE CENTS a copy Saturday 


13 Hearst Building 2 COLUMBUS CIRCLE General Motors Building 
Chicago, Ill. New York City Detroit, Mich. 
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When In Detroit 
Do As Detroiters Do 





. 
Local Merchants 
dvertising 

in 1926 nom 
Frat 
anty 
The graph above portrays the thy 
relative use of space by local tor 
merchants in the two Detroit whic 
evening newspapers. It clearly elect 
demonstrates kow far superior : 
in advertising effectiveness The conv 
Detroit Neus is considered to 
be by the local merchants. 








In 1921 The Detroit News led the then second conv 
evening newspaper by 110%. In 1926, however, ment 
The Detroit News carried 1,185,400 inches of local Mon 
merchants’ advertising or 158% more than the we 
present second evening paper did, thus showing healt 
not only remarkable leadership but a great in- reme 
crease in leadership. the 

Me 

This increased concentration in The Detroit ciati 
News is significant of the greater value inherent fron 
in HOME circulation. In this respect The eral 
Detroit News is in a class by itself. we 

their 

In its own home town The Detroit News is less | 
the preferred medium and it is reasonable to differ 
assume that the newspaper so preferred by mer- Ni 
chants is the newspaper that will bring the best ave 
results for manufacturers, as well. 9 ) 

last 
func! 


The Detroit News |] °: 


For 54 Years Detroit’s HOME newspaper — 
353,000 Sunday Circulation — 330,000 Weekday Circulation the / 


annui 














Organized Advertising,Is Not in a 
Healthy State 


That, in Brief, Summarizes the Attitude of Those Attending the Denver 
Convention of the International Advertising Association 


PrinTeRS’ INK’s Copvention 
Headquarters, Denver, Colo. 
Special by Wire, Tuesday, June 28 

HAS. C. YOUNGGREEN, of 

Milwaukee, was today nomi- 
nated as president of the Inter- 
national Advertising Association. 
After a lively contest, which has 
held the closest attention of the 
Association’s twenty-third annual 
convention, Mr. Younggreen won 
in the nominating committee over 
C. K. Woodbridge by a vote of 
25 to 12. Rowe Stewart, of the 
Philadelphia Record, was re- 
nominated for secretary, and 
Francis H. Sisson, of the Guar- 
anty Trust Company, New York, 
for treasurer. The nominations, 
which usually are equivalent to 
election, were to go before the 
convention for ratification at its 
session Wednesday afternoon. _ 

The nomination was the cli: 
max of an unusually critical 
convention. There was full agree- 
ment with a statement made in 
Monday’s general session by Joseph 
Meadon, of Detroit, that organ- 
ized advertising is not in a 
healthy state. There was a_ lively 
remembrance of the agitation in 
the recent convention of the Na- 
tional Industrial Advertisers Asso- 
ciation, at Cleveland, to withdraw 
from the international body. Sev- 
eral other departmentals at the 
Denver meeting made no secret of 
their inclination to withdraw un- 
less the organization were put on a 
different basis. 

Not a few were asking them- 
selves whether this Denver con- 
vention would be the last under 
the present plan and perhaps the 
last under any plan. The future 
functioning of the new adminis- 
tration with relation to the practice 
of continuing departmental  ses- 
sions was yet to be worked out. as 
this dispatch was filed. 

However, following the lead of 
the Advertising Commission at its 
annual meeting on Monday, the 


organization will center its activi- 
ties around two general themes: 
First, the campaign for producing 
a popular understanding of the 
economics of advertising. The 
Commission adopted the plan pro- 
posed at its recent Baltimore meet- 
ing by Walter A. Strong, publisher 
of the Chicago Daily News, and 
which was outlined in the May 
issue of Printers’ INK MONTHLY. 
Second, establishment of perma- 
nent program of co-operation with 
schools of business administration, 
to the end that the theory and 
practice of advertising be taught 
on a thoroughly practical basis. 

At this writing it appears cer- 
tain that the whole administrative 
plan will be thoroughly overhauled 
with the object of having a strong 
central body with which the va- 
rious branches of advertising now 
having separate organizations can 
continue to work. The reorgani- 
zation plan effected at Philadelphia 
last year was declared to be wholly 
insufficient. President C. . 
Woodbridge, in his report and his 
statement to the Commission later, 
apparently sensed this need and 
emphasized the need for compre- 
hensive research work which would 
show the real value of organized 
advertising to business. 

There was widespread criticism 
also of what was termed the prac- 
tice of cities buying the conven- 
tion. Henceforth, if present plans 
work out, the organization will 
finance its own conventions, and’ 
thus be entirely free in placing 
them where they will do the most 
good. Regardless of monetary 
considerations, a pronounced move- 
ment in this direction was made 
at Houston two years ago and 
gained added force at Philadelphia 
last year. Denver doubtless is the 
last city to be obliged to put up a 
convention guarantee fund. 

The proposition of having a high 
commissioner of advertising ap- 
pears to have died a natural and 
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painless death. When the sheer 
foolishness of this — far-fetched 
scheme to have a czar for the in- 
dustry was shown up in Printers’ 
Ink of June 2, several people 
active in organized advertising 
seemed to express the idea that 
Printers’ INK was chasing a 
phantom. However, there was 
enough in the report for streamer 
first-page newspaper headlines in 
Denver saying the czar was to be 
appointed and the accompanying 
story even mentioned the proposed 
czar’s name. 

When the newspaper reports 
came out, the convention was taken 
by storm. President Woodbridge, 
sensing the feeling, interrupted his 
opening speech promptly and em- 
phatically to step on the report. 
He said we were borrowing no 
ideas from Russia, that advertising 
needed no czar and that none 
would be appointed. 

At the Commission meeting 
Monday, W. Frank McClure re- 
fused to stand for re-election and 
George M. 
Louis Post-Dispatch, was chosen 
as chairman. Merritt Lum, of the 
A. -W. Shaw Company, Chicago, 
was made vice-chairman, and E. H. 
Kittridge, of Hornblower & Weeks, 
Boston, was re-elected as secretary. 
In behalf of the Commission, Judge 
E. Allen Frost, of Chicago, pre- 
sented Mr. McClure with a watch 
in recognition of his nine years of 
service as chairman. 

Prof. N. W. Barnes, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and Prof. E. H. 
Gardner, of the University of Wis- 
consin, made formal application for 
admission to the Commission on 
behalf of the National Association 
of Teachers of Marketing and Ad- 
vertising. This will be acted upon 
at the Commission’s next meeting 
in Boston. 

By some strange irony of cir- 
cumstances, after all the talk of 
the international organization scat- 
tering its activities in too much de- 
partmental work, some of the de- 
partmentals were largely attended. 
A notable example was the 
Association of Newspaper Adver- 
tising Executives, which had more 
than 200 present at Monday’s meet- 
ing. This organization set a pat- 
tern by the attention devoted to 


Burbach, of the St. 
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informal discussion, only two set 
speeches being made at each ses- 
sion. “It is in these spontaneous 
exchanges of opinions and expe. 
riences that the real benefit of 
meetings such 
as this is had,” 
said 
Donahut, of 
the Chicago 
Tribune, in pre- 
siding over the 
Monday session. 

While the 
American Asso- 
ciation of Ad- 
vertising Agen- 
cies did _ not 
officially plan a 
meeting for this 
convention, its 
Denver mem- 
bers sponsored 
a session which was open to all 
agency representatives. No cut- 
and-dried program was prepared, 
the gathering giving itself over to 
discussions of problems _ con- 
fronting small agencies. James 
O’Shaughnessy, executive  secre- 
tary, who presided, was deluged 
with questions concerning the poli- 
cies and practice of larger agen- 
cies and the trend of agency 
business. 


G. M. BURBACH 


GREAT INTEREST IN MERGER 


Particular interest was expressed 
in the matter of mergers and affilia- 
tions. This phase of agency busi- 
ness was only one of the constant 
flood of information seeking ques- 
tions asked by agency men. Cost of 
agency operation, cut on marginal 
profit by increased service and 
charges to be made for copy pre- 
pared for non-commission business 
papers but briefly indicate the 
scope of the discussions. In reply 
to an inquiry regarding remunera- 
tion for account executives Mr. 
O'Shaughnessy recommended that 
the executive be given a share in 
agency ownership. This, he said, 
acts to keep accounts from being 
dragged around, a practice which 
risks killing off good advertisers. 

Successful advertisers use both 
newspapers and magazines. Mod- 
ern - space salesmen recognize 
merits of both mediums. Expand- 
ing on this thought before the 
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INDIANAPOLIS—The 13th°City in Retail Sales 


Cultivate Markets 
that are Able to Buy! 


ONTH after month, national statistical organiza- 

tions have been pointing out Indianapolis—and 
Indiana in general—as excellent territories for sales 
activity. 

This fact merely emphasizes the basic stability of this 
rich market, with its favorable geographical characteris- 
tics—its thorough diversification in industry and in 
agriculture—its intelligent and progressive population, 
over 92% native born white. Such elements as these 
preclude business depressions. 

The Indianapolis Radius, comprising the two-thirds of 
Indiana directly influenced by Indianapolis, is an outstand- 
ing market for buying power. And the INDIANAPOLIS 
NEWS, Indiana’s dominant daily newspaper, is equally 
exceptional for the selling power it gives to its advertisers. 


| The INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 
Aglls The Indianapolis Radius 


FRANK T. CARROLL, Advertising Director 


. DAN A. CARROLL J. E. LUTZ 
New York: 110 East 42nd St. Chicago: The Tower Bldg. 
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magazine departmental, Gilbert T. 
Hodges, member of the executive 
boards of the New York Sun and 
the Munsey magazines, “said the 
solicitor who knocks one form of 
advertising tends to discredit ad- 
vertising in the eyes of new adver- 
tisers, and his own medium in the 
eyes of sophisticated advertisers. 

His addressswas made before a 
group which was organized at the 
convention last year and which is 
sponsored by the Magazine Club of 
New York. Earl L. Townsend 
presided. 

Mr. Hodges stated that every 
year sees a dwindling in the num- 
ber of newspaper men who knock 
magazines and magazine men who 
condemn newspapers. “I am not 
going to advocate putting on kid 
gloves in the solicitation of busi- 
ness,” he said. “It is too hard to 
get these days. Neither do I mean 


we should sing praises of the other 
fellow’s publication. That is his 


To take the position that either 
newspapers or magazines are better 
mediums is to make oneself 
ridiculous, he continued. It libels 
advertisers with accusation that 
they are spending their stock- 
holders’ money in a reckless and 
unintelligent manner, asserted Mr. 
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Hodges. It is far better selling, 
cautioned the speaker, for a solici- 
tor to know and acknowledge the 
merits of other forms of adver- 
tising, rather than to condemn them 
wholesale or remain silent through 
ignorance. 

Magazines and their use from 
the standpoint of an advertiser was 
discussed by Gilbert H. Durston, 
advertising manager, Mohawk 
Carpet Mills. Another speaker, 
Harold J. Stonier, vice-president, 
University of Southern California, 
and president, the Los Angeles 
Club, reviewed the part advertising 
played in developing the West. 

Nothing has been heard regard- 
ing the reported attempt of press 
agents to crowd under the adver- 
tising tent as a departmental, al- 
though, as usual, there are several 
press agents attending. 

More than 2,000 attended the 
convention. Denver advertising 
interests proved royal hosts. Au- 
tomobile and bus trips through the 
adjacent mountains were provided 
by the Rocky Mountain News and 
the Denver Post. Visits were 
made also to the grave of Buffalo 
Bill, on Lookout Mountain. It now 
seems that Detroit will get the 
1928 convention, although Chicago 
is a strong contender. 


Picked Up at the Convention 


ONVENTION speeches are 

planned to accomplish a num- 
ber of things. Some are designed 
to furnish constructive ideas ; some 
are supposed merely to be informa- 
tive; some are intended frankly 
to be nothing more than humorous 
and still others are delivered for 
purposes which we are unable to 
classify. This meeting of the In- 
ternational Advertising Association 
listened to talks falling in all clas- 
sifications, including the unclassi- 
fiable category. 

If it were possible to judge by 
the program and the opening para- 
graphs of each talk into which 
class every speech would fall, the 
necessity for dashing about from 
one meeting room to another would 
largely be obviated. As it is, a 
spry pair of legs and a fair knowl- 


edge of shorthand constitute valu- 
able equipment for one who is 
anxious to pick up every little 
bit of wisdom dropped by the in- 
numerable speakers. 

oo 


A ieee of decidedly interest- 
ing merchandising experiences were 
related to the Direct Mail Ad- 
vertising Association by Clarke 
A. Richards, of the Coleman 
Lamp & Stove Company. Par- 
ticularly suggestive were the re- 
sults of an _ investigation this 
organization made to determine 
whether men or women do most 
of the buying of such items as 
gasoline mantles, pressure lamps, 
lanterns, self-heating irons, Radi- 
ant heaters, camp stoves and kit- 
chen cook stoves. Our own guess 
would be “men” and we would be 
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WHAT! 
Even Neckties? 


AN’S last barrier in his personal pur- 
chasing seems to be crumbling when 

the women of his family start buying his ties. 
With the memory of certain Christmas ties 


in mind, even as advocates for a woman’s 
magazine, we almost rise to protest. 
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Aside from that, however, this clipping 
from the New York Eventng Post—borrowed 
by them in turn from Dorrance, Sullivan & 
Company—requires little comment. At this 
late date, itis hardly necessary to prove further 
that woman does most of the buying — for 
her home and her family as well as for herself. 


The new Delineator, in this business of in- 
fluencing the choice of the woman-who-buys, 
however, does occupy an unique position. 


Fundamentally practical and useful, the 
new Delineator has a touch of distinction 
that is its own. Its appeal is to those ever 
increasing thousands of women who are con- 
stantly striving for a higher standard of liv- 
ing, a finer criterion of taste. 


Its purpose, to further the Art of Grac- 


ious Living, is simply a reflection of their 
own unceasing purpose. 


cAnd every month more advertisers are 
cooperating with Delineator 
in this purpose. 


ex? 


Delineator 


Established 1868 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


cA ote Regardin onsistent Progress 
& g g 


n the first six months of 1927, compared with the first six months 

of 1926, Delineator showed an average increase in advertising 

lineage of 30.3%. Even more. important, for the fall issues, we 
shall soon be prepared to announce almost sensational increases. 
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Making them 
like it 


E other fellow is not in- 
terested in you or your 
business. Unpalatable but true. 


His interest has got to be 
aroused. He must be induced 
to think of your product, and 
to think in pleasurable terms. 


The right sort of a booklet is a 
great help in establishing this 
desirable friendly feeling. 


We will be glad of the oppor- 
tunity to give you our idea of 


the sort of booklet we think 
would benefit your business. 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


461 Eighth Avenue Telephone Lackawanna 4300 


Printing Crafts Building, New York 
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wrong. This survey showed that 
women were influential in the pur- 
chase of each one of these prod- 
gets to the extent of fully 80 per 
cent. As a result, certain phases 
of the Coleman campaign have 
been changed materially. 
* * 


Haller C. Campbell told the 
\merican Photo Engravers Asso- 
‘ation that prior to 1920, all the 
Government agricultural bulletins 
were quite bare of illustrations. 
Since then, this policy has been 
changed and these bulletins are 
now being published with artisti- 
cally illustrated covers and cuts are 
slentifully sprinkled throughout the 
sages. “We may even see the day,” 
aid Mr. Campbell, “when that ex- 
ceedingly dry and verbose publica- 
tion—'The Congressional Record’ 
_will be embellished with pictures 
illustrating the oration of a Sen- 
ator the day before.” When that 
day comes, we may also expect 
to see family groups throughout 
the country quarreling over the 
privilege of being the first to pore 
wver this well-known publication. 

* * * 


W. E. Harkness, of the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany, made a neat little selling talk 
on the commercial uses of Tele- 
photographs. This was before the 
general session. “At the start of 
commercial operation,” said Mr. 
Harkness, “it was generally be- 
lieved that newspapers would be 
the principal users of the service. 
In less than a year’s time, and with 
the other commercial uses hardly 
touched, this has proved a fallacy.” 
Here we have another example 
proving that it is never safe to 
decide too far in advance how 
and to whom a new invention will 
be sold. When a product or a 
ervice is totally new, the public 
is likely to find uses for it of which 
thse who are making it never 
dreamed and these uses may open 
markets vastly larger than those 
originally conceived. 

eo 2-2 


The American tourist traffic is 
worth about $350,000,000 a year 
to Europe, Charles W. Stokes told 
the American Community Adver- 
ting Association. Mr. Stokes is 


asistant general publicity agent of 
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the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
That may not surprise some people. 
What is probably not so generally 
known, however, is that a rough 
guess places the value of foreign 
Aourist trade, including American, 
to Canada at $275,000,000. This 
makes the tourist business the third 
largest of Canada’s industries, ac- 
cording to Mr. Stokes. The thought 
that occurs to us is that both Eu- 
rope and Canada do precious little 
advertising to secure this vast tour- 
ist trade. We wonder by how 
much these totals could be in- 
creased if 1 per cent of the present 
income were spent for paid ad- 
vertising in this country. 
* * * 


A. V. Cauger, president of the 
United Film Ad Service, Inc., told 
the Screen Advertisers Association 
that the business world was not as 
well acquainted as it ought to be 
with the short. length film. “How 
shall we tell this story?” he asked 
and then answered the question 
by saying: “We must establish 
some central clearing-house through 
which information may be gath- 
ered, analyzed, classified and ex- 
plained and sent out through the 
various channels to the business 
groups and agencies which control 
the advertising appropriations.” 

What are these “various chan- 
nels,” Mr. Cauger? The phrase 
sounds suspiciously like free pub- 
licity. We hope that is not what 
Mr. Cauger had in mind. Some- 
how, it wouldn’t seem just right 
for an advertising medium that is 
sold at a specific price to use free 
publicity to increase its market. 

* * 

The Club Officers Conference 
was told by Don K. Thomas, man- 
aging director of the Advertising 
Club of Los Ange'es, that this 
club’s membership turnover for last 
year was only 8.1 per cent. “This,” 
said Mr. Thomas, “is said to be a 
remarkably low figure for a club 
of this size and character.” Has the 
International Advertising Associa- 
tion ever checked up the member- 
ship turnover of all the individual 
clubs? We have an idea tat such 
a check-up would be quite instruc- 
tive. 

** * 


In her talk before the Federa- 
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tion of Women’s Advertising Clubs, 
Elsie E. Wilson, of the American 
Radiator Company, quoted S. Ro- 
land Hall on the subject of the 
paid testimonial to the following 
effect: “This business of buying 
outright the endorsement of well- 
known people for a cigar, a pickle, 
or a fountain pen is folly and one 
of the things that hurts good ad- 
vertising. It seems to me very 
unfortunate to have items appear- 
ing in the papers about what Queen 
Marie or Charles Lindbergh earn 
by furnishing testimonials. I feel 
like blushing for the advertising 
business when such items appear.” 
Now we know why so many ad- 
vertising men have had such rosy 
complexions the last few weeks. 
* * * 


One of the weak spots in bank 
advertising, according to C. H. 
Handerson, assistant vice-president, 
The Union Trust Company, Cleve- 
land, talking before the Financial 
Advertisers Association, is that the 
banking fraternity sometimes seems 


prone to consider advertising as 


a thing dissociated from the or- 
ganization and the product. Bank 
advertising, he said, is too often 
looked upon as purely a combina- 
tion of type and pictures which ex- 
ert an occult influence. 

“If our organizations expect too 
much of advertising,” Mr. Han- 
derson pointed out, “they will ex- 
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pect too much of us and will cop. 
sider that we have failed when the 
fault has been neither with oy. 
selves nor with advertising, by 
with their over-estimation of aj. 
vertising and its capabilities,” 
* * * 


The Direct Mail Advertising 
Association listened to a talk by 
W. R. Ewald, of the Campbell. 
Ewald Company, on a direct-maj 
campaign by the Oakland Motor 
Car Company. Mr. Ewald told 
how, after the campaign had 
been going on for some time, 
the returns from the different 
mailings were studied. “These 
were our conclusions,” he said. “In 
the main, those pieces which 
stressed dealer profits or the com- 
pleteness of the Oakland-Pontiac 
line were most effective in point 
of returns. Likewise, the pieces 
which were large in size, 
though they included 
amount of copy set larger, pulled 

returns than the 


There are two points 
every direct-mail advertiser may 
well bear in mind. We hope, how- 


pieces. As it is, most desks ard 
too small for much of the material 
that Uncle Sam’s over-worked post 
men now haul around. 


Highspots of the Convention 


I have to give them must be con- 


Teaching Local 
Managers Avertising 
Fundamentals 


“We endeavor to teach our 
managers the fundamentals of 
advertising layout so that they can 
at least do a job that the printer 
will understand, and so that they 
will get the best results out of the 
space used. This teaching is not 
as simple as it sounds. Our man- 
agers are scattered over 885 cities 
and towns, from Maine to Cali- 
fornia. I meet them once a year; 
in convention, and in the brief 
space of two or three days, such 
counsel, advice and instruction as 


veyed. In addition we have pre- 
pared for our stores, advertising 
instruction: A series of lessons 
which every male employee is ex- 
pected to work out and by which 
he becomes more or less familia 
with the simpler fundamentals of 
copy writing and layouts. 

“The best advertising work of 
our organization dates from Janu 
ary 1, 1926. More thought, plan 
ning and better execution is bein 
put into the job and the results 
have been extremely gratifying 
While the percentage cost of ou 
advertising to our gross sales has 
varied but a small fraction fro 
year to year, our sales in 1926 in 
creased 27 per cent. From Janu 
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Well Spoken, Mr. Harn! 


0. C. HARN, Managing 
Director of the Audit Bureau 
of Circulations, in a recent 
address at Detroit before the 
Association of National 
Advertisers, urged manufac- 
turers and their agencies to 
consider not only the quan- 
tity but the quality of 


circulation. 
Good advice! 


The Chicago Evening 
American has the second 
largest evening paper circu- 
lation in the United States. 


So much for quantity! 


The Chicago Evening 


American, selling at 3c a 


copy daily (5c Saturday), 
leads its nearest evening 
competitor, selling at 2c 
every day, by 135,000 copies. 


No product can command 
leadership in its field when 
it costs more, unless it has 
the merit to justify that 
higher price. 


So much for quality! 


During 1926, readers of 
evening newspapers in the 
Chicago territory paid more 
than five and a half million 
dollars for the Chicago 
Evening American, which 
was nearly twice as much 
as was paid by readers of 
the second evening paper. 





a good nenspaper 
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ary 1 to June 1 of this year, we 
made a sales gain of nearly 31 per 
cent. This year’s gain we regard 
as rather remarkable considering 
weather conditions.” 

R. L. Whitman, director of ad- 
vertising, J. C. Penney Company, 
Inc., before the Association of 
Newspaper Advertising Execu- 
tives. 


Nineteen Weak 
Points in Advertising 
Over the Air 


HE Public Utilities Advertis- 

ing Association listened to a 
list of nineteen “bona fide reasons 
why more public service organiza- 
tions are not using the radio to 
reach their customerss’ This list 
was given in the course of an 
address by Henry Obermeyer, as- 
sistant to the vice-president of the 
Consolidated Gas Company, of 
New York. Here it is: 

1. The difficulty of putting over 
a story which is of sufficient in- 
terest to the general public. 

2. Responses from our own cus- 
tomers would be too small to 
justify station rates which are 
based on a wide coverage. 

3. Radio fans are already com- 
plaining of too many local pro- 
grams, whereas favored stations 
are too far distant for our use. 

4. The expense is too great. 
(Needless to say this reason is 
given by many companies which 
are spending quite respectable 
sums on other mediums.) 

5. It is doubtful if we could 
reach the people we want to reach 
by radio. 

6. We feel that we can use our 
small advertising appropriation in 
more productive channels. 

7. The character of our business 
does not warrant this kind of ad- 
vertising. 

8. There is only one broadcast- 
ing station in the town served by 
our company and this is not avail- 
able for commercial broadcasting. 

9. Our operations are too local 
and a really good program would 
cost too much as compared with 
the size of the audience. Large 
radio broadcasting stations have 
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too much waste circulation while 
small ones do not have enough 
prestige. 

10. Our program failed through 
using an unpopular station. May 
try again. 

11. Results of last radio cam. 
paign do not justify the expendi- 
ture. We may also try again. 

12. We find we get better re. 
sults with other advertising me- 
diums. 

13. Our advertising is confined 
only to commercial sales and 
would, therefore, not lend itself t 
radio broadcasting. 

14. We believe radio broadcast- 
ing is useless unless especially 
good programs are given at un- 
justifiable expense. 

15. Use of radio is impracti- 
cable, owing to location of our 
properties. 

16. There is no demand from 
our customers for radio broadcast- 


17. We believe a public service 
company should remain in the 
utility business. 

18. The poor quality of service 
given by local broadcasting sta- 
tions prevents us from using this 
medium. 

19. Advertising cannot be done 
successfully over the radio except 
at a sacrifice of circulation which 
thus kills itself. Any other type 
of broadcasting is name publicity 
which is of no value to us as we 
dominate the field. 


Five Guiding 
Principles in Securing 
Newspaper Campaigns 


“We are guided in newspaper 
advertising by the following five 
principles : 

“1. The Prestige of the Firm 
Must Be Continually Impressed. 
We plan to advertise in the news- 
papers every day. The type of 
advertisement depends always on 
the condition of our list. Some 
days the space is large, sometimes 
as small as possible. But the 
name is in the paper nearly every 
day. When an advertisement is 
run primarily to build the prestige 

(Continued on page 15.) 
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A Selling Job That 
Produced $310,500 


EW YORK builders know that & 
THE WORLD can be depended 
upon to sell real estate regard- 
less of the current state of the 

market. 
The following letter is indicative 
of THE WORLD’S pulling power: 
April 28, 1927 


“We are pleased to let you 
know that we have sold twenty- 


Nae ™ 
‘ar + +s 
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seven two-family brick housesat id ; 

our development at Tremont  {\y 

and Randall Avenues, through * 
done the direct results of our adver- *: 
_— tisement in your newspaper.” $¥ 
aa WEISFELD BROTHERS, INC. ‘iw 
dlicity S. W. ROTH ‘3 


=" > 


vies Sales Manager 


These houses cost$11,500each, 
ring’ sothat the total sales produced 
gns by a single WORLD campaign 
pape of a few days’ duration 
TF amounted to $310,500—truly 
Firm 
aad a remarkable sales record! 


es WZ ——*, 
Ss Z 
2 s 


estige Pulitzer Building Tribune Tower 
: New York Chicago 
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A radio audienc 
~~ reached through Capper’s Far 


PRINTERS’ 


HEN a farmer out 

in the Middlewest 
wants information or ad- 
vice about radio, he’s 
apt to turn to Capper’s 
Farmer. 


For Capper’s Farmer 
was one of the first farm 
publications to take an 
active interest in radio. 
It was the first to realize 
that farmers, more than 
any other class of peo- 
ple, actually need radios 


Circulation, 
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in their busines s—to 
keep them in close touch 
with prices, market con- 
ditions and weather re- 


ports. 


Capper’s Farmer’ was 
one of the first farm pa- 
pers to establish a Radio 
Department with a 
trained man—a practical 
radio engineer in charge 
of it. 


As a natural result of all 
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this, Capper’s Farmer is 
a leader in radio adver- 
tising. Its radio lineage 
for the first 5 months of 
1927 totaled 7,131 lines. 
Some of the radio adver- 
tisers who have patron- 
ized Capper’s Farmer 
are Atwater Kent, Radio 
Corporation of America, 
Crosley Corporation, 
Freshman. 


They got their story 
across to 815,000 Middle- 
western farmers. Wide- 
awake, progressive men 
and women, ready to 
adopt new ideas to im- 
prove farming and living 
conditions. They’re 
“quality buyers,” too, 
these people. Ambitious 
and prosperous. 
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cof 815,000 farmers 


Capper’s Farmer covers 
a section of the country 
that is predominantly ru- 
ral and renders a service 
to the farmers of this 
rich section based on 
close, personal contact 
—a service which cannot 
be equaled by national 
farm papers originating 
in the east. 


It’s the farmers’ guide 
and handbook on radio 
and all other practical 
subjects, too. They read 
it religiously—believe it 
—follow its advice. 


Your message—what- 
ever it’s about—will get 
the same reception, if it 
appears in the pages of 
Capper’s Farmer. 


M. L. Crowther 
Advertising Manager 
Graybar Building 
New York City 


arimer 


nsas, by Arthur Capper 
) IGHE MIDWEST OF THE NATION 
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“There is no room 
in a city that grows 
500,000 population 
every ten years for 
time rutted 
prejudices and 


hidebound habits” 


Detroit News Year Book, 1927 


---Agreed, we have 
been saying that 
for several years-- 


Detroit Times 














Little Rollo in a Flivver 


It 


Appears That This Modern Generation Is Creating a World of Its 


Own and Advertisers Are Falling in Line with It 


By Arthur H. Little 


\ HAT makes an adding ma- 
chine add? If you don't 
know, ask your boy. 

For the further development of 
your education, you might ask 
him, also, whether the cylinders of 


the modern version of the “rotary” 


motor really rotate; and 
for another little dab 


an adding machine and in part a 
blueprint-like diagram of one of 
the vital details. By cross-refer- 
ences, text and illustration are 
keyed together in a careful, thor- 
oughgoing study of an intricate 
mechanism. I quote a sample: 








about the ways of our 
amazing, present - day 
world, you might in- 
quire why the long- 
legged young Colonel 
Lindbergh, when he 
hopped from New York 
to Paris, found it 
necessary to sit huddled 
with his knees on a level 
with his chin and spy 
out his course through 
a periscope. 

Can an electron be 
seen? If it cannot, how 
does anybody know 
that, every second, 
quadrillions of electrons 
leap across a_ certain 
space in a_ certain 
gadget in. a radio re- 
ceiving set? Your boy, 
most likely, can answer 
that one, too. 

Your boy, you see, is 
being educated over 
your head—or, if you 
prefer, behind your 
back. On his own 
ground, within his own 
sphere of interest, and 
in his own language, advertisers 
ire talking to him. They’re talk- 
ing, too, to your daughter. 

_In a juvenile publication I find a 
ull-page advertisement signed by 
Burroughs and headlined, “What 
Makes an Adding Machine Add?” 

The text is pure exposition. In 
all its thousand words or so of 
mechanical lore, there isn’t a single 
line of selling talk. The illustra- 
tion is in part a phantom photo- 
graph of the general anatomy of 
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WHEN ADVERTISING TO BOYS THE RADIO CORPORATION 


SPEAKS THE LANGUAGE OF YOUTH 
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With the first movement of the handle 
as it is pulled forward, the adding 
wheel (E) is drawn away from the 
adding rack (B). As the motion of 
the handle continues, the adding rack 
(B) descends until it is stopped by the 
index bar (A). Meanwhile, the rear 
end of the sector (F), which is pivoted 
to the adding rack (B) has been moved 
forward by the descending adding rack 
until the number “5” on the type (G) 
is in printing position opposite the 
platem or rubber printing roll. 


In the same publication I find a 
full-page, technical dissertation 
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signed by the Radio Corporation 
of America. In part, the copy 
reads: 

Do electrons jump? We talk about 
quadrillions of them per second leap- 
ing across from the filament of the 
late of a Radiotron, when you are 
istening to a lecture. But these par- 
ticles are so tiny that no microscope 
could make them visible—not even a 
thousand of them clustered together! 

They cannot be seen. But in one of 
the Radiotron laboratories there is an 
interesting device with which they can 
be heard. A delicate amplifying system 
and a loudspeaker do for the ear what 
the microscope cannot do for the eye— 
they reveal the actual existence of the 
electron. You can hear it hit the 
chamber. 

This device is but one of many 
fascinating machines built in the labor- 
atories of “pure science” where re- 
search carries forward our knowledge 
of the vacuum tube and its action. 
When you buy an RCA Radiotron, you 
have the benefit of this research in the 
fine performance of the tube in your 
set. 


As for me, I never met an elec- 
tron until I went to college; and 
I’m not sure, even yet, just what 
distinguishes it from an ion. 

I thumb the pages of this maga- 
zine for boys and I find advertise- 
ments for safety razors, motor 
boats, golf clubs and automobiles. 
I find testimonials signed by Jack 
Holt, Tris Speaker and John 
Philip Sousa. 

It seems that Little Rollo, the 
boy who thought that stoop-tag 
was a diversion and marbles-for- 
keeps a debauch—he was a kid 
when you and I were kids and he 
wore lace cuffs on his blouse and 
an anomalously belligerent roach 
in his forelock—it seems that 
Little Rollo has been transformed 
into a Younger Generation that 
wears tweed knickers, drives a 
bewildered Ford and, not exactly 
liking the world as we have 
shaped it up, is proceeding, 
blithely, to create a world of its 
own. 

This 


generation, it 
seems, doesn’t care much for the 


younger 


rococo. I quote the opening 
paragraphs of an advertisement 
written by a man that knows his 
audience. The signature is Pos- 
tum’s. 
“I'xr Terr You Wuar I’m 
Gotnc to Do!” 

“I’m sick and tired of being left 

out of everything. Oh, sure—it’s great 
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stuff to hang around the sidelines an 
cheer the rest of the gang. Oh, — 
it’s a big help to the fellows out there 
on the field. . - But there’s no° per. 
centage in it for me. I want some 
action, too! I'd like to hear a few 
as with my name tacked on the 
nd. 

“So I’m going to quit fooling. The 
lazy life never got me anywhere—and 
i guess it never will. Maybe I’m not 
in good condition. Maybe I can’t go 
out there with the team and take pun- 
ishment and _ ° and fight the 
harder. Maybe not—right now! But 
that’s not saying I can’t in the future 

I’m going to take a tip from the 
coach. I’m going to cut out the monkey 
business and settle down to real busi 
ness. From now on, no more late 
hours. No more fooling around in. 
side, when I can be out getting lots 
of exercise and fresh air. No more 
eating any old thing at all. I’m going 
to eat right and build this old carcass 
of mine up right—so it will take me 
through anything, anywhere, any day 

Yes sir! I’ve got the right idea 
And nothing’s going to stop me. . 
Gangway!”’ 


Or, for nonchalant informality, 
consider this: 


The best swimming suit is no suit 
at all. The next best is a Spalding! 
A swimming suit, to look right, ought 
to be skin-tight when you put it on. 
hen, when you start waving your 
arms and legs and doubling up like a 
jackknife, it has to give to your skin. 


And now I turn to a magazine 
of the adult class, to find an ad 
vertiser aiming at the same juve 
nile audience—and speaking the 
same idiom. Says the bright 
young man who writes the copy 
for Dr. Platt’s Rinex: 


Atways SNIFFLIN’ 

_ You may think she’s the original flat 
tire because she keeps tapping out the 
time to her Black Bottom with a sniff 
sniff here and a sniff-sniff there. 

Big Boy, hep yourself. Do you know 
what she says about you? 

There, now—who herehooed that time? 

I hope you’re well; but your blow- 
out makes a baritone sax sound like 
Honolulu coming in over one tube. 

Trouble about always sniffiin’ is that 
every false alarm who thinks the other 
bozo’s sniffle sounds like h.... can’t 
hear his own beak, even when it’s 
clattering like the loose brake bands 
on_a Ford. ; 

Let’s not put fancy names on this 
sniffing stuff. You can’t Ritz a snifile, 
so why try to give it a funny name? 

Now here. eads up on this. Do 
ow snifie? Sure you do. Ask your 
id sister. Even your best friend wil! 
tell you. All right, then you need 
Rinex. 

Who said so? You will, after you've 
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~_ Make the New Orleans 


Market YOUR Market NOW! 


HE New Orleans market area must spend $20,000,000 

extra this summer, replacing farm necessities lost or 
damaged by the flood. There’s no question in the minds 
of these “must” buyers of where the money is coming 
from—it’s here, ready. And that means that July, 
August and September will see unusual buying activity 
in this section, with New Orleans the buying head- 


quarters. 

There will be buyers in the market for stoves, refrigerators, 
furniture, rural lighting systems, sanitary equipment, trucks, 
tractors, agricultural implements, flooring, plaster, paint, fenc- 
ing, hardware, complete new stocks for retail stores in some 
cases, clothing, etc.—buyers who would not have needed or 
made such purchases had conditions remained as usual. 

The situation that created this extra big, extra busy market 
also created an unusually intense interest in news affecting this 
section and in developments significant of its future. All over 
this area bankers, planters, merchants, all whose interests are 
with the South’s greatest market are depending upon the one 
great Southern newspaper they have always known, always 
read,—keenly alert to what is being done and what will be done, 
watching its news columns, impressed by its editorials, and, as 
always, guided by its advertising. 

During May, 1927, The Times-Picayune’s average daily net 
paid circulation was 92,089, and its net paid average Sunday 
circulation was 131,797, approximately 9,000 greater daily and 
12,000 greater Sunday than it was during "May, 1 


NOW is the time to make the New Orleans Market 
YOUR market. 


Che Cimes- Picayune 


In New Orleans 





Member 100,000 Group of American Cities, Inc. 
Member Associated Press 


General Representatives: CONE, ROTHENBURG AND NOEE, INC, 
Pacific Coast Representatives: R. J. BIDWELL CO. 


“Oo or 
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filled in the coupon below and mailed 
it. Absolutely free, too. 

Drag it blind with us. We will come 
across with a 24-hour sample treatment 
and you will know what it means to 
go through one night without waking 
yourself up about five times with the 
old ‘“‘ha-pa-tooie.” 

Now get this—it’s a sample. It’s 
free. And just as true as those words 
are, is this—you probably need it. 
Listen to yourself for a day or so— 
while the sample is coming along! 

Mail the coupon. If not for your- 
self, you know someone else who does 
need it. Mail it for him—or her. 


From the standpoint of technique 
in advertising—as well as from 
the standpoint of sociology—what 
have we here? Are these efforts 
the precursors of what we may 
expect? Do we who are not so 
young face a future in which to 
read the advertisements we'll need 
the help of a professor of science 
—and an interpreter? 

Aesthetically, we who were 
young when Little Rollo was 
young—although we never really 
liked him—may console ourselves, 
perhaps, with the thought that the 
boys and girls of today are the 
men and the women—the cus- 
tomers—of tomorrow, and that if 
we are to sell them tomorrow we 
must educate them today. 

Educate? 

I wonder. If I were to put the 
matter to the present-day Little 
Rollo in his tweed knickers and 
his bewildered Ford, I’m almost 
certain that he’d say: 

“Listen, old Rim-cut! What 
can you teach me?” 

It’s all very confusing. 


Religious Papers Form List 


The Associated Religious Press, with 
headquarters at New York, has _ been 
formed by a large number of religious 
publications, to sell space as a unit to 
advertisers. Each member of the new 
organization is a member of the Re- 
ligious Press Department of the Inter- 
national Advertising Association. W. H. 
Wooster is secretary-treasurer of the 
new list. 


F. W. Thomas with Toledo 
Agency 
Fred W. Thomas, for the last five 
years oo, manager of the Oliver 
Chilled Plow Company, South Bend, 
Ind., has joined the Campbell Adver- 
tising Service, Toledo, Ohio. 
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Eugene de Lopatecki, Art 
Director, “American Druggist” 


Eugene de Lopatecki has been made 
art director of the American Druggist 
New York. He also continues as ar 
director of Motor, New York. Mr. d 
Lopatecki was formerly with the Pic- 
torial Review Company and, at one 
time, was art director of Dorran 
Sullivan & Company, New York a 
vertising agency. 


Harvey Conover, Jr., Heads 
Engineering Magazine Co. 
Harvey Conover, Jr., vice- president, 

has been elected president of The FE: 

gineering Magazine Company, New 

York, publisher of Industrial Manag: 

ment and Industry Iilustrated. 

B. P. Mast, manager of the Wester: 
office in Chicago, has been elected vice- 
president. 


“Pacific Paper Trade Journal” 
Starts Publication 


The first number of the Pacific Paper 
Trade Journal was recently published 
at San Francisco. It is a monthly pub- 
lication devoted to the manufacture, 
conversion and distribution of pulp, 
paper, cartons, etc. Donald E. Little 
is publisher and business manager. 


Glass Account to Stanley E. 
Gunnison, Inc. 


The Gleason Tiebout Glass Company 
New York, manufacturer of Celestialite 
electric . light fixtures, has appointed 
Stanley E. Gunnison, Inc., New York 
advertising agency, to direct its adver 
tising account. Architectural magazines 
and business papers will be used. 


Goldberg Agency Establishes 
Melbourne Office 


The Goldberg Advertising Agency, 
Ltd., Australia, has opened an office 
at Melbourne. L. J. Mooney has been 
appointed manager and Harold Mon 
teith, assistant manager. 


Will Direct “Gift Buyers’ 
Guide” 


The entire management and control 
of the “Gift Buyers’ Guide” has been 
assumed by the New York office of the 
J. Heidingsfeld Company, for Clifford 
Campbell, its publisher. 


Chain Store Grocers to Meet 


The seventh 
National Chain Store Grocers’ Associa- 
tion of the United States will be held 


annual meeting of the 


at Washington, C., on September 


27, 28, and 29. 





Outlets for Your Product 
—and Income to Buy It 


ACKSONVILLE’S dis- 
tribution system is com- 
lete and well organized. 
All together there are 200 
holesalers and jobbers 
n the city and about 2100 
etail stores of all kinds. 


These retail stores, more- 

ver, are busy and pros- 
erous. For Jacksonville 
as money to spend for 
he things it needs and 
wants. 


Among other sources of 


income this city has 453 


manufacturing plants pro- 
ducing 471 commodities 
with a total annual value 
of more than $100,000,000 
and with a payroll exceed- 
ing $20,000,000. 


Income to buy what it 
wants. Outlets for distri- 
bution. And the desired 
connection can be made 
by advertising consistently 
in Jacksonville’s leading 
newspaper, the largest 
newspaper in Florida— 


The Florida Cimes-Union 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
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We AS YOUR PRESENT WATCH 
IN STYLE WHEN “UNCLE TOMS CABIN” CAME TO TOWN 


it is not strange that a man should il ah accept it, hastily and subconsciously, as 
have a deep and abiding attachment “done tiles og 2 gauge of your business and social 
for a watch that he has wound and Oy mene rere: slew status. . . Surely, a new and modern 
consulted daily for any great length Elgin Watch would be a fi 

of time . . . For around that watch is a mist of honest reflection of yourself. You will know your Elgin is 
intimate and gl ories ... its hands have wondrously fine the very moment you first cradle it in 
marked, and perpetuated, the “crowded hours” of his life. your hand, for it has the “feel” of excellence and refine 
If you own such a watch, you cherish it, and rightly, for ment. And it will stand guard over you 

its loyalty and fond associations, but you probably over- hours as only a good and true sentinel can 

look the fact that in the eyes of others, less kindly and have faith in its accuracy, and pride in its flawless dignity 
more critical, it is an anachronism ...a splendid time- and charm. Elgin is conceded to be the world’s standard 

keeper perhaps but very much out of key with the times. for watch integrity, and to such efficiency is wedded exq. 

You regard that watch as an old and faithful servitor 








New Watches for Old 


Creating Additional Watch Business 
for the American Jeweler 
Far too great a percentage of present-day national 


advertising spends its force in “switching” busi- 
ness, rather than in creating it. It does not aim 
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» make new buyers. for the dealer, but rather 
9 persuade the buyer already on the way to the 
fealer’s store, to change his intending purchase 
from one brand to another: 

The dealer gains little or nothing if the national 
hdvertiser simply converts the consumer from one 

ake to another in the same price-class. 

An example of a very different sort of national 
hdvertising is that of the Elgin National Watch 
Company. Recognizing that the greatest latent 
watch-market exists in the vast number of men 
who are carrying clumsy heirloom watches, Elgin 
advertising devotes the major part of its argument, 
not to selfishly pleading the special virtues of 
Elgin Watches, but to stressing the fact that a 
man cannot be up-to-the-minute, if his watch is 
out of style. 

This is creating fresh watch business for the 
jeweler; business which he would not otherwise get. 

Advertising cannot justify itself, economically, 
by accomplishing mere brand-conversion. It must 
create new desires, new buying impulses, new sales. 





CLIENTS; INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY (1847 ROGERS BROS. Silverplate); 
BAUER & BLACK; ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO. ; P. LORILLARD CO.; THE HOUSE OF 


KUPPENHEIMER; SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPERS; REID, MURDOCH & Co. ( for 1928) 





LENNEN &@ MITCHELL, Inc. 


An advertising agency serving a limited number 
of large-volume advertisers 


17 EAST 45TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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DAIRYING 


Is our largest single National Industry. 


It represents a 4 Billion Dollar 
valuation—ranking above the 
Automobile industry which has 
a 3™% Billion Dollar valuation. 


The Dairy Farmers of the United States in 
1926 produced— 


52 Million Tons of Milk 
—A tonnage double that of steel. 


In reaching the farm market, concentrate 
“First” on this class of farmers with greatest 
purchasing power. The most thorough cov- 
erage of this market is offered you in 


Dairy Farmer 


“The National Dairy Farm Magazine” 





E. T. Meredith, Publisher Des Moines, Ia. 


oi 





Let’s Abolish the Word 


“Salesman” 


Perhaps If Every Salesman Were Made an Assistant Sales Manager, the 
Problem of Keeping Up Dealer Enthusiasm Would Be Solved 


By A. E. Wilder 


Viee-President and Sales Manager, Sealy Mattress Company, Pacific Coast 


WE believe that we tell the 
dealer just about everything 
there is to know about the Sealy 
mattress. We arouse his enthu- 
siasm to the extent of obtaining 
an order for a representative sell- 
ing line. He must be quite suffi- 
ciently enthusiastic if he buys. 
He spends his good money for our 
goods and it is logical to assume 
that he will leave no stone un- 
turned to get his money out of 
the goods in a hurry, so he can 
take off the profit. 

But does he do this in a hurry? 

He does not. 

The salesman told him that the 
Sealy is an advertised line. “Why,” 
said the salesman, “everybody 
knows Sealy. Everybody knows 
what a splendid mattress it is. 
Every user is a big booster.” 

The salesman tells the truth. 
His enthusiasm reaches_ great 
heights because he knows it to 
be the truth. And his enthusiasm, 
skilfully injected, “takes root.” It 
fills the buyer with an overwhelm- 
ing desire to get Sealy mattresses 
into his store. He wants those 
nice profits and those good friends 
that Sealy mattresses create. He 

ipatient until his Sealys arrive. 

Gladly he makes room in his store, 
gives the Sealy line the premier 
space it deserves—and he is ready 
for those nice profits. 

But what else does he do besides 
placing the goods on his floor? 
What else does he do—himself— 
without further “props” from the 
factory ? 

Nothing ! 

Somehow he expects the ether 
to convey the knowledge to the 
people that he has Sealy mattresses 
and that he wants them all to 
come to his store and buy them. 

Of course there are prominent 
exceptions. We have dealers who 
recognize in the Sealy line a pres- 


tige and profit builder—who ea- 
gerly push the line—taking advan- 
tage of every new idea we furnish 
and anxiously awaiting every sale 
prop the sales office can admin- 
ister. These dealers are the back- 
bone and the strength of our or- 
ganization. They fully realize 
that they can profit in direct ratio 
with their co-operation. 

But it’s the large majority of 
furniture dealers scattered widely 
over the country—dealers who 
reach millions of homes out of the 
range of the larger progressive 
stores—who are so hard to “step 
up” from the old methods and old 
ideas. And these dealers—jointly 
—distribute perhaps the largest 
portions of the goods consumed. 

How to get these dealers, upon 
whom we depend for the distribu- 
tion of our goods, is the big prob- 
lem which we face. 

Frankly we have not yet dis- 
covered the exact formula. 


DULL TOOLS 


Of course there are the stand- 
ard tools. We use them to a great 
extent. Tools like: Merchandis- 
ing your national campaign; win- 
dow displays; cut service; folders; 
inserts; merchandising newspaper 
campaigns, etc. But these tools 
are becoming dull—generally speak- 
ing. A little originality, a few 
new wrinkles, straighten the edges 
a bit—but on the whole these tools 
are dull. 

If.dealers do not respond to our 
merchandising campaign; if. they 
do not, as we so urgently ask 
them, tie-up with our advertising, 
it is because of the multitude of 
such campaigns daily fired at them. 
If they were to tie-up with every 
campaign that comes along, they 
would tie so many knots around 
themselves they might strangle 
themselves. 
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Anxious as the dealer is for 
success and eager as he may be 
to listen to the words of wisdom 
contained in broadsides and in 
“Messages from the President” 
etc., he is lost in a sea of conflict- 
ing prescriptions for success. 

So in the majority of cases deal- 
ers do nothing. They buy the 
goods the salesmen advise them to 
buy and thereafter live in hope 
that somehow this merchandise will 
be sold. If they do make any 
appeal for business it is along the 
same lines they always use—‘bar- 
gains.” 

Lost are the thousands spent for 
national advertising. Lost are the 
earnest appeals of broadsides for 
co-operation—so far as a great 
majority of the dealers are con- 
cerned. The tie-up just isn’t go- 
ing through, that’s all. 

t to do next? 

Go in for direct distribution? 
Many are tempted in desperation to 
try it. But we want to continue 
using the present channels. We 
recognize the furniture stores to 
be our logical medium. 


OUR SOLUTION 


Only one aid in arriving at a 
solution of this problem presents 
itself. That is to establish the 
closest possible contact with the 
dealer and his sales force. Make 
this contact so close that it shall 
resemble direct distribution. Look 
upon the dealer’s store as your 
own. Study the dealer’s problems. 
Study the buying habits of his 
public as they affect your goods. 
Together plan the things necessary 
to get a wider distribution. 

Tell him the truth from the 
ground up. Place everything con- 
nected with your line in the exact 
light where it belongs. If you 
have an article that can stand a 
piercing search into its vitals, you 
have nothing to fear. 

All this requires a type of sell- 
ing that is as different from ordi- 
nary selling as salt differs from 
sugar. It requires an attitude to- 
ward the business of selling that 
merely keeping an eye on the com- 
mission account or on the hour of 
the day cannot support. All this 
requires a degree of hot enthusi- 
asm that cannot be generated 
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merely by pressure from the sales 
executive. It requires a degree of 
study of your product and al] its 
component parts that can be but 
endless. 

The personal equation is para- 
mount in building profitable d-aler 
connections. 

The salesman, very often, is go- 
ing through the motions of. telling 
and selling but nevertheless pre- 
venting an effectual selling cam- 
paign. 

The reason so many salesmen 
fail to reach desirable heights is 
beause they do not regard them- 
selves as the important personages 
they really are. 

Salesmen as a rule fail to recog- 
nize in themselves their potency in 
shaping of human affairs. Fight- 
ing, conquering, losing salesmen 
are the real human instruments of 
the business war. Few indeed of 
these many thousands of men real- 
ize that they hold in their grasp 
ultimate victory or defeat for 
countless institutions. 

Salesmen do not know _ their 
strength. If they did, more of 
them would rapidly develop into 
Goliaths—disdainful of the “helps” 
and the “props” that sales execu- 
tives break their heads to fur- 
nish. 

Why doesn’t the salesman real- 
ize his power? 

Early in the career of most 
salesmen, aided and abetted by the 
failures of first attempts, offended 
by the first rebuffs, an inferiority 
complex develops which many find 
hard to shake off. 

Selling merchandise is just as 
useful, just as honorable, as sell- 
ing bonds. Often more honorable. 
But do you see the average mer- 
cantile salesman regard himself 
with the same professional air as 
his fellow salesman of bonds? He 
may not earn as much money, but 
where lies the limitations? Not in 
the game of selling, but rather in 
the man playing the game. 

I think I would like the name 
“salesman” abolished. I would 
like to vest in each man in the 
selling end of the business a de- 
gree of dignity that rightly be- 
longs to him. I would like to 
make each man on the selling force 
an “assistant sales manager” func- 
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Cut Taxes, Pay Debts or 
Spend ? hy Ogden L. Mills 


China's Silks and Iowas 
Pigs by William C Redfield 


The Farming East Fights 
Back hy Ralph D. Herxel 
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*I read Nation’s Business and enjoy it very 
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tioning in his territory as an offi- 
cial of his firm. 

The assistant sales manager, 
conscious of his position and his 
responsibility, may then ignite the 
spark within him, apply himself 
earnestly and seriously to his task, 
go forth into his territory and sell 
the dealer as the sales manager 
himself would do if he could get 
around everywhere. 


Ohio Publishers Incorporate 


Louis H. Bush, Salem, Ohio, Roy 
D. Moore, Canton, and William H. 
Vodrey, East Liverpool, newspaper pub- 
lishers, have incorporated under the 
name of the Bush-Moore Newspapers, 
a. with headquarters at Canton, 
Ohio. 

It is understood that the properties 
of the new corporation will include 
the following papers: the Canton Re 
pository, Marion Star, East Liverpool 
Review-Tribune, Salem News, and the 
Steubenville Herald-Star. 


Plan to Advertise Minnesota as 


Agricultural State 

Plans to raise $100,000 for an adver- 
tising campaign to promote Minnesota 
as an agricultural State were launched 
by the Minnesota Realty Association, at 
its annual meeting held recently at 
Walker, Minn. A state-wide drive for 
funds is being planned. 


Automotive Account for 
Reincke-Ellis 


The Aerial Electric Company, Chi- 
cago, manufacturer of the Trippe Off- 
set reflector for automobile headlights, 
has placed its advertising account with 
the Reincke-Ellis Company, Chicago 
advertising agency. Automotive papers 
and agents’ publications will be used. 


F. F. Hickey Advanced by 


Savage Arms 
F. F. Hickey, assistant to the vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Savage Arms Corporation, Utica, N. Y., 
has been made general manager. He 
has been with the company ever since 
his entrance into business. 


R. M. Beckwith Joins 


Minneapolis Paper Company 
Ralph M. Beckwith, formerly with 
the sales staff of the Bureau of En- 
graving, Minneapolis, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the fine paper de- 
partment of the Minneapolis Paper 
Company, also of that city. 


L. P. Gill, formerly with the Chilton 
Class Journal Company, Philadelphia, 
has joined the Mace Advertising Agency, 
Peoria, Ill., as an account executive. 
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Norway to Advertise Herrings 
in Three Countries 


An advertising campaign by the 
wegian Government in conjunction 
the fish canners of that country, 
about to start. At the suggestio 
the canners, a law was passed ass« 
ing a small percentage of a krone, w 
is equal to about 26 cents, per case 
fish canned in Norway after July 1, i) 

According to the chairman of 
committee in charge, the funds 
mulated from this assessment up t 
first of the year amounted to the equiy- 
alent of $116,725 in United Siat 
currency. 

No expenditures, except for ad 
istrative purposes, were authorized 
1926, but for 1927, three distinct 
eign advertising campaigns have 
undertaken and 300,000 kroner have 
been appropriated to be divided equally 
for advertising in the United States, 
Germany and England. 

The advertising campaigns in the 
United States and Germany are to be 
confined to popularizing Norwegian kip 
pered herring. Women’s magazines will 
be used as the mediums for this adver 
tising. In England the campaign will 
stress only the Norwegian sardines 
(brisling), that country being regarded 
at present as an unfavorable market 
for kippered herring. 


To Survey Trend in 
Advertising Rates 


Paul J. Thompson, associate professor 
of business administration of the Uni- 
versity of Texas, has been appointed by 
the National Association of Teachers of 
Marketing and Advertising, to receive 
the fellowship offered by the Associa- 
tion of National Advertisers for a study 
of some special phase of advertising 
rates. It is probable that the survey 
made by Mr. Thompson will be limited 
to a study of the trend of advertising 
rates in dailies, weeklies and monthly 
magazines. 


May Sales of Safeway Stores 
Increase 


Safeway Stores, Inc., reports con- 
solidated sales for May of $6,109,775 
against $4,995,622 for May, 1926, an 
increase of 22.3 per cent. Sales for the 
five months of 1927 amounted to $28,- 
293,095, against $21,048,544 for the 
corresponding months of 1926, an in 
crease of 34.4 per cent. 


Re-Organize Metropolitan 
Advertising Service 


G. O. Scott has been elected 
dent of the Metropolitan Advertising 
Service, Seattle, Wash., as a result of 
the recent reorganization of that com- 


pres!- 


pany. A. Medes, formerly with the 
Strang & Prosser Advertising Agency, 
of that city, has been made manager. 
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Do They Say 


“Yes—that’s right” 


When They Read Your Ads? 


ERE is one fundamental in printed salesmanship 
that everyone preparing advertising, or having any- 
thing to do with its preparation, should understand. 


You must not implant the smallest train of dis- 
agreement in a reader's mind or ninety-nine times in 
a hundred you lose him. 


That marks one of the greatest points of difference 
between printed and spoken salesmanship. 


The word-of-mouth salesman often purposely gives 
his prospect a chance to disagree. For when men dis- 
agree, they talk; and when they talk they often give 
clever salesmen good openings. 

But in the printed word—take care. 

The reader must say “That's right.” He must say it 
at the beginning of your ad. He must keep on saying 
it all through. 

You can’t start a disagreement at the beginning of 
an ad and then, later on, smooth it over. The reader 
will never get that far. You have no chance to “come 
back” at him. 

There are certain things that most people believe 
. .. fundamental beliefs that live in the minds of the 
great majority of us. 

The moment your copy is linked to one of those 
beliefs, more than half your battle is won. 
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That means you have gained credence. And cre- 
dence, as close as anything else, is fundamental in 
making advertising pay. 

Most people firmly believe they should eat bread, 
for example. Or that they should save money, or that 
soup is a good article of diet, that “Clothes Make 
the Man,” or that correct skin care leads to beauty, 
or that “Travel Broadens,” or “Education Pays,” or 
that a fine automobile shouts prosperity to the world. 
They believe these things instinctively. 


Most successful advertising—no matter from what 
angle i ze mpesoeceet the subject—is in one way or an- 
other linked to some of those instinctive beliefs. 


That does not mean that the bread-maker con- 
stantly shouts “Eat Bread” in every advertisement he 
runs. But it means that whatever argument he uses to 
sell his particular bread in competition with rival 
brands, he founds it on the unspoken assumption that 
bread is a good thing to eat—and that both he and 


the reader know it. 


That gains agreement. And upon agreement as the 
common premise of an advertiser and his prospect, 
sales largely rest. 


Advertising to pay must be believed. And to be 
believed, it must be believable. 


Making it that way is a fine art in advertising. 
An art that common-sense advertising practice exacts 
today in all copy intended for costly publication. 


LORD & THOMAS AND LOGAN 
ADVERTISING 


CHICAGO NEW YORK LONDON 
#00 North Michigan Avenue 247 Park Avenue Victoria Embankment 
LOS ANGELES WASHINGTON SAN FRANCISCO 
1151 South Broadway 400 Hibbs Building 225 Bush Street 


Backs Lond G: Thana Eee nee 
advertising agency, self contained ; with other 
Lord & Thomas and Logan units to the client's interest. 
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Wuart are you doing with the daily reports that 
y g y rep 
your salesmen write? Checking and filing them 


or using them? 

When salesmen conscientiously fill out sales 
reports, they are in effect compiling a most valu- 
able mailing list. On each report salesmen classify 
their prospects, indicate their potential worth and 
thereby establish the basis for intelligent direct 
advertising follow-up—the kind that will increase 
the proportion of actual orders to calls. 

The sales report is a hidden asset that we are 
prepared to discuss, at your request. 


60D 


EVANS-WINTER-HEBB Inc. Detroit 
820 Hancock Avenue West 


The business of the Evans-Winter-Hebb organization is the execution of direct advertising as a definite 
di for the preparation and production of which it has within itself both capable personnel and 
complete facilities: Marketing Analysis - Plan - Copy - Design - Art - Engraving 
Letterpress and Offset Printing - Binding - Mailing 
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The Ups and Downs of Advertising 
Over the Air 


Some Interesting Testimony Taken During a Recent Hearing Before 
the Federal Radio Commission 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ Ink 


| ups and downs of broad- 
cast advertising were inadver- 
tently set forth during a hearing 
of the Federal Radio Commission 
lat week. Although the hearing 
was “in the matter of the applica- 
tion of Station WMSG, Radio En- 
gineering Corporation, New York 
City, for a frequency of 920 kilo- 
cycles, and representations with 
respect thereto on the part of Sta- 
tions WABC and WBOQ,” paid 
programs were discussed as a con- 
tributory issue. David L. Podell 
and two other witnesses testified 
for the station, and, under cross- 
examination, their testimony indi- 
cated that the bottom has just 
about dropped out of broadcast ad- 
vertising in its more malignant 
forms. 

In his formal statement to the 
Commission, Mr. Podell said that 
when the schedule as of June 15 
was put into force it vitally af- 
fected the stations he represented. 
‘It relegated them practically to 
the field of limbo. Nominally they 
had a wave length. Actually they 
are nothing.” And this was done, 
he claimed, without compliance 
with the requirements of the law, 
which called for a hearing, for a 
notice, and for testimony. He also 
assured the Commission that there 
would be no issue as to the facts 
with regard to the suit, entered 
against the Commission by one of 
his companies, that is pending. 

The major part of Mr. Podell’s 
testimony was devoted to the tech- 
nicalities of the law. However, as 
the most important phase of the 
proposition, he said that his sta- 
tions were represented before the 
Commission with a judgment actu- 
ally in force against them. He 
said that the contracts were vitally 
affected, in that the stations were 
practically relegated to a field 
where they cannot adequately serve 
or perform their contracts. All 


this, of course, he claimed was due 
to the change in wave lengths 
which the Commission had allo- 
cated. 

Mr. Podell then placed James 
Lundy, studio director and general 
manager of station WMSG, on 
the stand. The witness testified 
as to the legal details in the re- 
moval of the station, and said that 
during his employment the station 
was conducting a general broad- 
casting business. 

During this testimony, Mr. Po- 
dell emphasized a point with the 
following question: 

“And in any and all of these 
things where public men appeared 
and delivered addresses in the 
manner that you have indicated 
so far, did any of them pay any 
compensation for the utilization of 
your radio station?” 

“No, they did not,” the witness 
answered. 

The witness also testified that the 
station actually ran at a loss during 
its first year, and in answering a 
question as to the approximate in- 
vestment in the station he said that 
he thought it was around $53,000 
or $54,000. 


FURTHER QUESTIONS 


Further questions were evidently 
intended more to emphasize the 
popularity of the station. Led 
by Mr. Podell, the witness testified 
that the station had received com- 
munications from time to time 
running into the thousands from 
various listeners. He said that this 
very large number of letters were 
from prominent people in and 
around the territory reached by the 
station; but when evidence was 
submitted it consisted of only 48 
letters and postal cards. 

The testimony regarding an orig- 
inal specialty is significant, to say 
the least. Mr. Podell asked: 
“Did your station initiate what I 
am advised has now become a wide 
practice throughout the country of 
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conducting a country store night 
And the witness answered, “Yes, it 
did.” Then the following cross- 
questioning took place: 

Q. Was that idea introduced for 
the first time, so far as you know, 
at your station? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was it attended with wide 
popularity? A. Yes, sir. 

“Tell the Federal Radio Com- 
mission,” Mr. Podell then  in- 
structed, “exactly what that 
involved.” Then the witness 
described the scheme as follows: 

“We devoted a period of twelve 
weeks, one hour each week, when 
we had what was called ‘a country 
store.’ We had twelve articles to 
introduce to the public, as repre- 
sented by twelve national concerns 
known through magazine adver- 
tising, street-car advertising, an 
so on; but they wanted to intro- 
duce themselves and test out the 
power of radio advertising. We 
made an agreement with them 
whereby each of these concerns 
was to supply us each week with 
so many articles. We in turn were 
to introduce those articles to the 
public and also introduce entertain- 
ment, which we did; and they sent 
in a sum to cover the cost of send- 
ing those packages out. 

“Each package was worth ap- 
proximately $3. Of course, the 
value they sent in was much less 
than that. It seemed, as you might 
say, to reach home, as judged by 
the number of letters, we received 
in response to that service. So that 
it happened to prove a very inter- 
esting thing. It opened to the eyes 
of many national advertisers a new 
method of introducing their prod- 
ucts, and which they have told us 
was very successful, and which we 
know was very successful. That 
was, in the main, the country store 
plan.” 

Q. As a matter of fact, were 
there as many as 72,000 packages 
given out to listeners? A. Yes, sir. 
What, if any revenue, did 
“Country Store Night” mean 
A. It meant that 


that 
to your station? 
we received a certain sum each 
week for the sending out of those 
articles, which of course helped to 
pay for the cost of advertising the 


products. In other words, it was 
considered a commercial feature. 
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Q. And the public got the bencfit 
of reduced prices? A. Yes, it cid. 
Q. And got the groceries or 
whatever the products or commodi- 
ties were? A. That is true. 

Q. And since then any numler 
of broadcasting stations have in- 
itiated the country store idea? A. 
They have. 

Q. And it has gained wider and 
wider popularity? A. Yes, sir 

Q. Will you tell us any other 
advertising contracts that you 
have? 

A. Well, of course, for boxing 
exhibitions, we had Phillip Morris, 
Inc., makers of the Marlborough 
Cigarette, who sponsored it. And 
for the International Hockey Con- 
test we had the Hartford Battery 
Company as sponsors. Of course, 
we had other concerns, such as the 
Willys Overland Company, and— 
well, that was about the biggest 
account. And then we had several 
other accounts running on down. 

Q. And you had the Emerson 
Drug Company? A. Yes, sir; 
they sponsored several tennis con- 
tests. We also had the Charles 
Freshman Company sponsoring the 
tennis matches. And we had the 
Warren Nash Motor Corporation. 

Then, as an indication of the 
amounts paid which enabled the 
company to maintain the Madison 
Square Radio Broadcasting Sta- 
tion, a list of the amounts was sub- 
mitted for the record. According 
to this list, Phillip Morris, Inc., 
led with a contribution of $13,000; 
the Hartford Battery Company 
was next with $2,000, and $1,200 
was paid by the Warren Nash 
Motor Corporation. The balance 
of the list contains the names of 
seventeen other companies, whose 
contributions ranged from $850, 
paid by the National Horse Show, 
down to the payments of Tubular 
Products and the Olyphant Adver- 
tising Company, of $50 each. 

Further questions brought out 
that the contract with the Madison 
Square Garden people had been 
canceled, and that the service had 
been given to two other stations, 
also that WMSG was negotiating 
a lease for the operation of the 
station at Madison Square Garden, 
which was expected to be signed 
on the day the witness was testi/y- 
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ing Under the old license, the 
witness said that the station oper- 
atel approximately five hours for 
six nights a week, or about thirty- 
three hours a week, and since the 


reduction in wave length the sta-_ 


tion is only on about twelve hour$ 
a week. Then, in reply to a ques- 
tion regarding the number of ad- 
vertising contracts canceled, the 
witness said that all of the major 
contracts had been canceled. 

Q. They are no longer advertis- 
ing with you owing to the reduc- 
tion in your wave length? A. Yes, 


sir. : 

©. And so far you have not been 
able to get any new or additional 
contracts under your present wave 
length and present time? A. No, 
sir. 

(Q. I mean, in the place of those 
contracts that have been canceled? 
A. That is what I mean; yes, sir. 

Then, in regard to the effect of 
the reduction of the wave length 
and time of operation of the sta- 
tion, the witness said that it meant 
that the station had lost most of 
its revenue, that the cost kept pil- 
ing up, with no income to meet it, 
which naturally meant that there 
must be a reduction in the force 
of help. He further testified that, 
sooner or later, the station will 
have to go out of business if it has 
to continue under the present wave 
length. 

Later in the hearing, Thomas P. 
Littlepage, representing stations 
WABC and WBOQ was especially 
interested in the cancelation of the 
contract by the Madison Square 
Garden with station WMSG. He 
cross examined the witness and 
brought out that there was noth- 
ing peculiar in the method of pre- 
senting WMSG programs or in 
their qualities. He then asked if 
the station now has any rights for 
the sporting events that take place 
at Madison Square Garden. The 
witness answered that the station 
was not broadcasting any of them 
t this time, and the examination 
proceeded as follows: 

Q. You stated, I think, that they 
canceled the contracts with you 
hecause of the reduction of your 
wave length? A. Canceled what? 

©. Canceled their contracts with 
you for broadcasting? A. I do not 
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know what you mean by “who 
canceled.” 

Q. Tex Rickard was one of the 
original fellows there? A. He is 
connected with the Garden; yes. 

Q. Why does he not broadcast 
over your station now? A. I do 
not know that. 

Q. As a matter of fact, the 
change of wave length had noth- 
ing to do with that. They simply 
sold that right to other stations, 
did they not? A. As to that I do 
not know. 

Q. Have you any communica- 
tions from him (Tex Rickard) or 
anyone else in reference to these 
sporting events, saying that they 
were not going to broadcast over 
your station on account of the 
change of wave length? A. Per- 
sonally I have not. 

Q. You have no communications 
or anything to show that that had 
anything to do with this cancela- 
tion? A. There may be communi- 
cations, but I personally have not 
got them. 

Q. You never saw any? A. No. 

Q. As a matter of fact, did not 
you receive complaints from the 
manager of these sporting events 
on the method of operating your 
station? A. Who do you mean by 
manager ? 

Q. Whoever put them out. I 
will mention Tex Rickard specifi- 
cally. A. The only complaint we 
received was one time because one 
station was perhaps interfering 
with us, not with the method of 
our putting them out. 

You had interference then, 
under the wave length you were 
operating on at that time? A. 
Some interference from some 
stations. 

Q. But you have no interference 
under your new wave length? A. 
Well, I do not know about that. 

Mr. Littlepage showed Mr. 
Lundy a published program broad- 
cast by WMSG the day before, 
and proceeded: 

Q. The first number on the pro- 
gram is Tito Vantella, tenor. How 
much did that cost you? A. That 
is not paid for. 

Q. Next I see is a piano recital. 
How much did that cost you? A. 
That is commercial, does not cost 
us anything. 
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Q. The next I see you got paid 
for? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The next is Edward Lock- 
wood, baritone. What did that 
cost you? A. Nothing. 

Q. The next on here is a Jewish 
Concert Hour. How much did 
that cost you? A. That is a thing 
we are trying to bring into com- 
mercial use. 

Q. Did it not cost you anything? 
A. No, sir. 

Q. The next I see is the Camp- 
fire Series. What did that cost 
you? A. That is for the benefit 
of public service. 

Q. The next I see is the Leslie 
Davis Cathedral Chimes. Did that 
cost you anything? A. No, sir. 

Q. So that nothing on that pro- 
gram of yesterday cost you any- 
thing? A. No, sir. 

Next, B. M. Webster, special 
assistant to the Attorney General, 
took the witness and, besides many 
technical facts and information re- 
garding the officers and _ stock 


ownership of the business, ascer- 
tained that the broadcaster em- 
ployed entertainers as a part of 


programs that were paid for. In 
reply to a request to name some of 
the artists employed by the broad- 
caster, Mr. Lundy replied: 

“Well, we have employed units. 
It would be better to describe them 
by units. There would be quite a 
few artists, but I could not remem- 
ber their names now. We have 
employed units, for instance, tak- 
ing the Country Store; that was 
one feature where we had a great 
call for our entertainment.” 

Q. But the firms whose prod- 
ucts were advertised at that time, 
did they pay for that program? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How much did they pay? 
A. That is, they paid us a certain 
commission, and of course we paid 
the artists. Is that what you mean? 

Q. How much did they pay you 
to broadcast that material? A. 
Well, there is no definite way to 
tell you. You have to figure in 
your talent, and the nature and 
cost of everything. There is no 
definite sum that I can give you. 

Q. Well, did you lose or — 
money on ‘that enterprise? A. 
the Country Store? Q. Yes. A. 
We made on it, 
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Q. How much? A. I do not 

know offhand how much we made, 

but I know that we made on it. 

Q. You never attempted to 
broadcast on your own account for 
the benefit of the public? A. Yes, 
we did. 

Q. How much did you spend 
last year? A. Well, it is not really 
gauged by the necessity of spx nd- 
ing money, so long as you get a 
type of program that the listener 
wants. You can spend $5,000 a 
week and still another concern will 
come along and not spend anything 
and still put on a good program. 

Q. You are not spending any 
money for programs at the pres- 
ent time? A. No. 

Q. Have you spent any money 
for that purpose in the last six 
months? A. Sure. 

Mr. Webster then touched upon 
the cancelation of the contract 
with Madison Square Garden, and 
asked if it were not a matter of 
fact that the broadcaster had no- 
tice of the cancelation before May 
13, 1927, which was before the 
allocation of the new wave length. 
The witness did not know the 
exact date, and Mr. Podell said 
that he would read the date into 
the record. Mr. Webster then 
asked the witness if the change in 
wave length was the main reason, 
or the only reason, for terminating 
the contract, and Mr. Podell an- 
swered for the witness, as follows: 

“Another reason was that they 
negotiated with WEAF and ar- 
ranged to get there a larger sum 
of money for broadcasting their 
events. I am sure I can get all 
that information for you.” 

At this point Commissioner 
Caldwell questioned both Mr. 
Podell and the witness regarding 
the cancelation of the contract, 
and asked if the new arrangement 
of Madison Square Garden was 
not announced generally in New 
York City the latter part of April 
or the first of May. Neither Mr. 
Podell nor the witness could or 
would answer the question, and 
the former said that he could give 
the answer from his record. 

Finally Commissioner Caldwell 
made the statergent that the pres- 
ent change in wave length was not 
known until May 21, some three 
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Many stores have built actual homes inside their stores, as has this Furniture 
Record “reader. Everyone is interested in seeing the inside of another’s home— 
and this little selling helps swell sales. 


THE retail furniture and homefurnishings 


store realizes the value of dramatizing the 
sale. The stage is set for moving large units 
that run into money—and with these large 
units are sold innumerable smaller items 
that go to make a house a real home. § Fur- 
niture Record has helped many manufacturers 
make their merchandise a part of this great 
retail drama—perhaps we can help you. 


FURN ITURE RECORD 


azine of Better Merchandising 
*Name on a lome Furnishing Merchants 


request. GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


\e 


Tor More Than 26 ‘Years The National Magazine of the Furniture Teade | 
A.B.C AB.P | 
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What Do You Know About 
Newspaper Printing? 





Do You Know~— 


If matrices can be safely used? 


What can be done to improve halftone printing? 


How to prepare art work for a highlight halftone, 
drop out or enlarged halftone? 


What is the mezzograph screen? 
The relative merits of zinc and copper engravings? 


How best to reproduce Ross board, crayon and 
similar illustrations? 


The difference between a matrix and a cut? 


These and numerous other questions 
pertaining to the mechanics of ad- 
vertising are answered in detail in 


Che New York Times 


MANUAL of TYPOGRAPHICAL STANDARDS 


Published by The New York Times Co., 96 pp.—size 
7% x 10—bound in red and grey buckram, price $1.50 
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Good Taste in 
NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISING 
TYPOGRAPHY 


[% order to improve the appearance of its adver- 
tising columns, The New York Times in 1922 
adopted rules and regulations governing the use of 
blacks in all advertising announcements. This pioneer 
effort, now standardized by five years of actual prac- 
tice, is recognized by local and national advertisers as 
a significant contribution to the progress of newspaper 


typography. 





The third edition of The Times “Manual of Typo- 
graphical Standards” is a book of the greatest useful- 
ness to all those interested in newspaper advertising 
production. It explains simply and clearly, with nu- 
merous graphic illustrations, the reasons for the adop- 
tion of typographical standards, the rules governing 
various classifications of advertising in The Times and 
the technical considerations involved in obtaining the 
best newspaper printing. 





The New York Times Manual tells how to submit 
copy for newspaper reproduction; gives the relative 
advantages and rules for handling halftones, quarter- 
tones, line cuts, wood cuts, Ross board, crayon draw- 
ings, cuts and copy; the use of matrices, borders, 
Ben Day, preparation of copy for rotogravure adver- 
tising, and gives in .addition a wealth of general 
information of value to those interested in newspaper 
typography and the mechanics of newspaper advertising. 


PUBLICATION DATE, JULY Ist 
ORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY THEREAFTER 


Che New York Times 


MANUAL of TYPOGRAPHICAL STANDARDS 


A Hand Book on the Mechanics of Advertising sent 
postpaid to any address in the United States, $1.50 
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weeks after the supposed date of 
the cancelation of the contract. 
“Have you any knowledge of 
that?” he asked. The witness an- 
swered, “No, sir.” 


Starts New Advertising 
Business at New York 


Donald Dunbar, formerly _vice-pres- 
ident in charge of sales of E. Fougera 
& Company, New York, has organized 
The Dunbar Company, Inc., New York, 
advertising and marketing. He was at 
one time vice-president in charge of 
sales of the John F. Murray Advertis- 
ing Agency, Inc., New York. 


Bond Account for Maurice H. 
Needham 


The Independence Thrift Bond Cor- 
poration, afhliated with I. B. Tigrett & 
Company, Memphis, Tenn., has placed 
the advertising of its new protected 
estate bonds with the Maurice H. Need- 
ham Company, Chicago advertising 
agency. 


Appoint M. C. Mogensen & 
Company 

The Oregon City, Oreg., Enterprise 
has appointed M. C. Mogensen & Com- 
pany, — publishers’ representative, as 
representative in the East. ; 

The Roseburg, Oreg., News-Review 
has appointed the Mogensen company 
as national advertising representative. 


S. C. Cline with Gabriel 
Snubber, Chicago 


Stanley C. Cline, recently sales man- 
ager of the Gabriel Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Cleveland, has joined the Gabriel 
Snubber Company, Chicago, where he 
will direct the sales organization. He 
had been sales manager of the latter 
company before joining the Gabriel 
company of Cleveland. 


Start Campaign on Imported 
Corned Beef 


The Tupman Thurlow Company, Inc., 
New York, is conducting an advertising 
campaign in newspapers and business 
papers, on Anglo imported corned beef. 
Smith, Sturgis & Moore, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, has been ap- 
pointed to direct this advertising account. 


Appointed by Philadelphia 
“Public Ledger” and “Sun” 


Benjamin H. Gordon has been ap- 
pointed national advertising manager of 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger and 
Sun. Howard W. Garner has _ been 
appointed manager of the merchandising 
service department of these newspapers. 
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George L. Sullivan Agency 
to Merge with Dorland 


George L. Sullivan, Inc., New York 
advertising agency, will be consolidated 
with the Dorland Agency, Inc., also of 
New York, on July 1. After that date, 
the advertising account of the Fitzgerald 
Manufacturin Company, Torrington, 
Conn., and the direction of the mag 
azine advertising of the W. L. Douglas 
Shoe Company, Brockton, Mass., which 
have been handled by the Sullivan 
agency, will be under the direction of 
the Dorland Agency. 


Changes on Staff of 
“The Nations Business” 


Clyde A. Stevens, for six years 
Cleveland representative of The Nations 
Business, Washington, D. C., has been 
made Western advertising manager with 
headquarters at Chicago, effective July 
1. Hal Hursh, of the Chicago office, 
has been made Cleveland advertising 
manager. Roy Walker, who has been 
with the Detroit office, is now Central 
advertising manager, with headquarters 
at Detroit. 


E. S. Barlow to Join Nettleton 
Shoe Company 


E. S. Barlow, formerly sales mana- 
ger of the Selz Schwab Company, Chi- 
cago, has been made sales manager of 
the . E. Nettleton Shoe Company, 
Syracuse, N. Y. He was at one time 
merchandising counsel for Lord & 
Thomas, now Lord & Thomas and 
Logan. He assumes his new duties on 


July 15. 


Insecticide Account to Charles 
C. Green Agency 

Company, 

adelphia, has appointed the Philadelphia 


office of the Charles C. Green Adver- 
tising Agency, Inc., to direct the adver- 


Phil- 


The Komo Chemical 


tising of Komo, a liquid insecticide. 
Newspapers and farm publications will 
be used. 


Donald Ross with Splitdorf- 


Bethlehem Company 

Donald Ross, recently secretary of the 
Federal Water Service Corporation, New 
York, has been made vice-president in 
charge of finance of the Splitdorf-Beth- 
lehem Electrical Company, Newark, 
N. J. He was formerly treasurer of 
the Liberty Yeast Company. 


Kroehler Buys Valentine- 


Seaver Company 
The Valentine-Seaver Company, Chi- 
cago, has been taken over by the 
Kroehler Manufacturing Company, Chi- 
cago, furniture manufacturer. The 
Valentine-Seaver name and _ trade-mark 
retained. There will be no 


will be 
plant management or sales 


changes in 
force. 

















| "Sell it in the All-day Home Newspaper” 


Just picture this... 


UNDAY—a comfortable family 
S group seated on a cool porch .. . 

or leisurely reclining on the lawn 
...it may be at home... it may be in 
a park...it may be at the seashore or 
in the mountains ...it may be early or 
it may be late... but it’s an odds on 
bet that at some time during the day 
they have read or will read their Sun- 
day newspaper. It is an unfailing once- 
a-week habit. Now magnify in your 
mind’s eye, if you will, this scene re- 
peated a million fold—each family a 
buyer of the Sunday New York 
American—each family with urgent 
current buying needs...and you real- 
ize that during Summer—here certain- 
ly is responsive circulation that offers 
advertisers a means of bridging the 
summer slump. 


Sunday 
New Lork American 


“The Backbone of. New York Advertising” 
Total Sunday A. B.C. 1,120,022 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 





| 
| 
| 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
1834 Broadway 35 E. Wacker Drive 5 Winthrop Square 














tee ees: 5: Pers =e vrs 
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You can’t cover” 


a horse with 


half a blanke 


—and you can’t cover Chicago’s morn 


market with one newspaper. It’s asim 
problem with a logical, mathemati 


solution. Chicago has only two morn 





W.W. CHEW 
285 Madison Ave., New York 














spapers . . . and the Herald and 


miner is one of them. These two 


spapers cover Chicago’s morning 
rket as thoroughly as sunlight floods 


eld. Remember that the Herald and 
miner has a million readers daily and 
rfive million on Sundays .. . eager, 


rested, live-minded and progressive. 


THE CHICAGO 
RALD ann EXAMINER 


y Circulation 421,763 Sunday Circulation 1,160,719 





). T. MeGiveran, Jr. 


T. C. HOFFMEYER 
Monadnock Building, San Francisco 




















There is only one sure 
shot to reach the W.sconsin 
morning market — 


MILWAUKEE SENTINEL ™ 


It Pays To Buy Advertising Space 
On A Rising Circulation 





NATIONAL ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT . 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO § 
W. W. CHEW W.H. WILSON W. W. CHEW T. C. HOFFMEYER § 
285 MadisonAve. Hearst Building 1035 Little Bld. Monadnock Building — 


























Meeting Hand-to-Mouth Buying 
with a Sliding Price Scale 


These Manufacturers Decided That It Was Up to Them to Turn 
Hand-to-Mouth Buying to Their Advantage 


By Johnson Heywood 


[' is the opinion of one skilful 
observer of business that any 
manufacturer who deserves to re- 
main in business can find a way 
to meet the problems which have 
arisen from the general adoption 
of hand-to-mouth buying. He 
points out that it is only the 
manufacturers of products in 
which style is a factor who have 
any real problem, and that they 
can learn from industries which 
have always had to contend with 
hand-to-mouth buying. 

Take the custom tailor as an ex- 
ample. He is truly a manufac- 
turer, yet he cannot make ahead 
to stock and most of his orders 
are for a single suit of clothes. 
He meets the higher costs by 
charging prices in proportion to 
his costs. 

That is so simple a solution that 
it is often overlooked. Not a few 
manufacturers wail that they can- 
not get high enough prices to off- 
set the increased cost of making 
small lots. Then they are eco- 
nomic misfits and~should with- 
draw from business before they 
are led out through the bank- 
ruptcy court. It is an economic 
law that under normal conditions 
a concern which is rendering a 
needed service can charge enough 
for its service to make a profit. 
In this article we are discussing 
normal conditions—not disclosing 
a secret formula for making a 
profit when orders are  non- 
existent. 

As an example of intelligent 
Pricing to meet the changed condi- 
tions brought by hand-to-mouth 
buying, take the R. H. Comey 
Company, which bleaches and dyes 
the materials which go into men’s 
and women’s straw and fibre hats. 
It is one of the largest in its field. 
Naturally it deals with hat manu- 
facturers. 


Up to about five years ago its 
principal problem was the highly 
seasonal character of its business. 
For a couple of months each year 
the plant was practically shut 
down. Then came about eight 
months of heavy demand which 
taxed the factory’s capacity. Added 
to this there were two more 
months during which the already 
heavily loaded plant had to get 
out big orders for the manufac- 
turers of women’s hats. 

Any manufacturer knows how 
such seasonal fluctuations affect 
costs. During the dull seasons the 
overhead expense goes merrily on. 
Peak production is just about as 
costly in other respects. 

For years the company had 
searched for ways to get custom- 
ers to buy ahead and so enable the 
plant to operate on a more even 
basis. No luck. Milliners placed 
their orders with the manufactur- 
ers for a season’s supply, then the 
manufacturers, knowing what they 
were going to sell, placed their 
orders with the Comey company 
for like amounts. 


ENTER—HAND-TO-MOUTH BUYING 


Then along came the trend to- 
ward hand-to-mouth buying. The 
production curve flattened out. 
But a new problem showed up. 
Although orders came in more 
evenly and frequently, they were 
for very small quantities, and for 
immediate delivery. 

Formerly orders were for fifty 
dozen or 100 dozen hat bodies all 
to be dyed the same color. Now 
orders are more likely to be for 
a dozen or even a half-dozen. That 
means constant shifting from: one 
job to another, with delays: be- 
tween each lot. The wasted time 
in putting through ten lots of one 
dozen each is just about ten times 
as much as for putting through 
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the same number in a single lot. 

It is not uncommon for the com- 
pany to get an order today for a 
dozen all of one color, tomorrow 
a similar order for the same color 
from the same customer, and to 
have that repeated for several davs 
inarow. That may seem like poor 
planning on the part af the cus- 
tomer, but it is not. He is merely 
protecting himself, and passing on 
the orders as the retailers send 
them to him. No one along the 
line, from the milliner to the last 
purveyor of the raw material, is 
willing to take a chance. The 
milliner, of course, blames the con- 
sumer, but in the minds of many 
business men it is doubtful if the 
consumer is any more of an un- 
certain quantity than he ever was. 
It is likely that the retailer has 
simply decided to take no more big 
chances on mark-downs. But the 
answer to that question is not 
within the scope of this discussion. 

The Comey company thus found 
its old problem displaced by a new 
one, just as serious. It knew that 


its costs were being seriously and 


adversely affected. Wisely it de- 
termined to get some definite in- 
formation on what was happening 
to its costs. 

The disclosures were startling. 
In round figures it cost as much 
to put through twenty orders of a 
dozen each as to put through a 
single order of 100 dozen. 


SLIDING SCALE OF PRICES TO BRING 
ADEQUATE RETURN 


There were only two possible 
ways out—to make it worth the 
while of customers to place larger 
orders, or to charge enough to 
make a profit on every order, no 
matter what its size. An obvious 
conclusion, leading to but one pro- 
cedure—to make the prices on va- 
rious quantities reflect the manu- 
facturing costs. This was done. 

On a recent inquiry these were 
the prices quoted: 

For a twenty-four-dozen lot, all 
dyed the same color, $1.68 a dozen; 
twelve dozen, all one color, $2 a 
dozen; four dozen alike, $2.75 a 
dozen: one dozen, $3.50 a dozen. 

In the old days twentv-four 
dozen would not have been un- 
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usual. But consider how cheaply 
a really sizable order could have 
been turned out. On this same 
quotation Comey offered to handle 
an order for 100 dozen, all dyed the 
same color, for 75 cents a dozen— 
one-fifth as much per dozen as 
for a single dozen. 

Yet, as Mr. Comey points out, 
it was a mere gesture to quote on 
any quantity more than ten dozen, 
for orders of even that size are 
comparatively rare nowadays. 

So far as stimulating customers 
to place orders, the plan is a fail- 
ure. But it has demonstrated that 
prices can be charged which will 
pay a profit over even high casts. 
Even when the Comey customers 
found how much they had to pay 
for the privilege of buying in small 
quantities they continued the prac- 
tice. It is forced upon them by 
their customers, and the consumer 
in the end pays the bill. 

The problem of this company is 
common to many branches of the 
garment industry and other indus- 
tries where style is the predomi- 
nating element. The solution it 
found should have wide applica- 
tion, yet many manufacturers are 
afraid to charge what their ser- 
vices are worth. In fact, it was 
not without some misgivings that 
the Comey company tried the plan. 
But it worked. 

The reason lies in the fact that 
people who want style above all 
else are willing to pay for it. The 
American people are willing to 
pay well for what they want. 

Another way to meet the hand- 
to-mouth buying trend, which 
should be widely applicable, has 
been found by the Henry A. Dix 
& Sons Corporation. This concern 
also is in an industry affected by 
considerations of style. It manv- 
factures house dresses and uni- 
forms for nurses and _house- 
workers. 

Up to about five years ago it 
sent its salesmen out with samples 
and did no manufacturing to speak 
of until the orders began to come 
in. It made a wide variety of 
styles in a multitude of fabric 
designs. 

Its production curve looked like 
the side view of a rip-saw. For 
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TRUE CITY SHOPPING AREA IN 
L. A. DEFINED BY BIG STORES 


GREATEST COVERAGE 
GIVEN BY EXAMINER 


HE Department Stores of Los 

Angeles have provided a new 
definition of what constitutes the 
true “City shopping radius” of that 
city. Disregarding all previous ar- 
bitrary rulings, they have set down 
their opinion that it is that terri- 
tory in which they do business and 
make deliveries every day. 

It is argued by the department 
stores, and reasonably, it appears 
from their books, that inasmuch as 
people come into Los Angeles every 
day from as far away as Santa 
Monica, Long Beach and Seal 
Beach, Pasadena and Monrovia, 
Glendale, Burbank and Lanker- 
shim, and that they order merchan- 
dise in sufficient quantities to 
justify a daily delivery service by 
truck, that these cities are logically 
a part of the “city shopping area,” 
even though they are outside the 
A. B. C. 10-mile radius. The area 
they bound, constitutes the richest 
buying district in the West, and 
contains more than 350,000 families 
with the highest per capita income 
in the world. 

It is interesting to advertisers to 
know that The Sunday Examiner 
provides the most complete cover- 
age that can be had in this true 
Los Angeles “city shopping radius,” 
reaching, as it does, 87 out of every 
100 families therein, or a total of 
306,777 families. Concededly these 
families buying in Los Angeles do 
not limit their purchases to de- 
partment stores. 

For the remaining six days a 
week, close to 80% of The 
Examiner’s circulation is concen- 
trated in what we have named 





Chef d’ Humor... 


ED COOK, 
keeps millions 
of readers in 
good humor. His 
column, appearing 
in Hearst morning 
newspapers 
throughout Amer- 
ica, has been called 
“the most consis- 
tently hilarious 
melange in print.” 
Ted Cook writesin Gam 
Los Angeles, lives © 
in Los Angeles and 
all Southern Cali- 
fornia apparently 
has a habit of fol- 
lowing his daily 
nonsense, behind s:x:sc4swim recon vinin: 
which is a merry —— 
bombardment of TED COOK 
truthful satire. It 
means something 
for advertisers to talk to people who 
are already in good hamor—and Ted 
Cook puts them in good humor at the 
breakfast table. 














Moneyed Men Like It! 


the financial giants that rule Spring 

Street, heart of Los Angeles’ stock, 
bond and money mart, read T Los 
Angeles Examiner! 

Such are the findings of a _ recent 
survey, which brought out the additional 
fact that 76% are regular subscribers. 
The additional 12% buy and read The 
Examiner regularly, they tell us. 

You can write your own head and 
draw your own. conclusions as to what 
this means to not only financial adver- 
tisers, but to other advertisers, too. 


Bh tte financial out of every 100 of 





“THE EXAMINEREGION,” and 
of that circulation, 7 out of every 
10 are carrier-delivered ! 

To adequately cover Los Angeles, 
buy circulation that embraces its 
ENTIRE retail shopping radius. 
Anything less is costly, inefficient 
and unnecessary. 
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about nine months of the year its 
factories wére driven at more than 
normal capacity to get out the 
dresses its salesmen had sold. For 
the rest of the year production was 
well below normal. 

When the trend toward hand-to- 
mouth buying became apparent the 
Dix company welcomed the change. 
Instead of fighting the tendency 
and spreading propaganda against 
it, it went out of its way to help 
its customers keep their stocks low 
and do a maximum business. It 
devised a stock record for its cus- 
tomers’ use bv which they could 
place small orders every week, just 
large enough to replenish their 
stocks, at the same time keeping 
their assortments complete so that 
sales would not be lost. 

To make this easier the com- 
pany simplified its lines, reducing 
varieties to the minimum. 

The general manager of the 
company, Fred E. Frank, says: 

“Hand-to-mouth buying has been 
a very good thing for us, since we 
worked out ways to meet the prob- 
lems it presented. We had to or- 


ganize to handle our business in a 


new way, of course. But then 
that is something every capable 
business man must expect to do, 
especially when methods are chang- 
ing as they have been in the last 
few years. 

“Instead of the violent ups and 
downs of production which we 
formerly experienced, we now pro- 
duce the year round at practically 
a uniform rate. This is economi- 
cal. We do not have to make our 
product absorb the expense of 
idleness and we do not have the 
costly production that always comes 
when a plant is being forced to 
more than normal capacity. 

“Most of the time our custom- 
ers buy as rapidly as we make. 
There are, however, certain periods 
when they do not take our output 
quite so fast as we can turn it out. 
Then we have to make to stock 
to a slight extent. But even so, 
although style affects our product 
we do not have to take long 
chances. We consult a few buy- 
ers who are located at New York 
and get an exceedingly close idea 
of what is going to be wanted. 

“In my opinion hand-to-mouth 
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buying is a boon, or can be made 
a boon, to the manufacturers of 
such merchandise as underwear, 
hosiery, shirts, and~ women’s 
dresses that sell for less than, 
say, $10. 

“To the manufacturer of higher- 
price-style goods the problem js 
more difficult, but I am convinced 
that it can be solved. Small orders 
for immediate delivery drive unit 
costs up out of all reason. Prices 
can be, must be, in fact, raised: 
That may reduce consumption 
somewhat. 

“A better way seems to be the 
one of grouping the purchases of 
a number of retail stores. In that 
way the manufacturer gets a single 
order for perhaps a gross of one 
item at one time, where otherwise 
he would get, say, a dozen orders 
for a dozen dresses each, perhaps 
only a few days apart. In the one 
case he can manufacture economi- 
cally, in the other he cannot. 

“Tt is well known nowadays that 
to lower costs is all-important. The 
lower that prices can be brought 
through economical manufacturing 
and distributing, the more goods 
people will buy and the better busi- 
ness will be. 

“Some businesses have done 
little to solve the problem of hand- 
to-mouth buying, others have done 
a lot. I believe that solutions can 
be found to most business prob- 
lems. Certainly it is foolish to 
combat a definite economic trend. 
If hand-to-mouth buying is here 
to stay, and I see no indication 
that its popularity is waning among 
buyers, then it is up to manufac- 
turers in all lines to find a way 
to turn it to their advantage. 

“T have no doubt but that those 
concerns which deserve to survive 
will. They may not all use the 
same plans, but they will find ways 
suited to their peculiar needs.” 


P. E. Ward Heads “The 
Farm Journal” 


P. E. Ward, for a number of years 
circulation director of the Wilmer At 
kinson Company, Philadelphia, pub- 
lisher of The Farm Journal, has heen 
elected president and eneral manager. 
He succeeds Charles F. Jenkins, who 
resigned to devote his attention to out- 
side interests, but who remains as 4 
director of the company. 
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The Booth Newspapers Offer 


Home Delivered Coverage of 


7Fe BOOTH NEWSPAPER AREA 
Carriers ......... 152,641 


(Regular and Independent Carriers and Dealers) 


TOTALCITY. .. . 163,701 
SUBURBAN 73,651 
COUNTRY 25,379 


TOTAL NET PAID 262,731 





Figures Taken From Publishers’ Statements to 
A. B. C. for Six Months Ending March 31, 1927 


1,254,000 Population 


A. B. C. Trading Territory 


A great metropolitan market covered by eight 
evening newspapers—the only dailies in seven 
cities—the dominant newspaper in the eighth 


Write for a copy of “The Michigan Market”’ 


Crand Rapids Press SaginawNewsCourier Jackson Citizen Patriot Muskegon Chronicle 
Flint Daily Journal Kalamazoo Gazette © Bay(City Times Tribune Ann Arbor Times News 


I. A. KLEIN, Eastern Representative J. E. LUTZ, Western Representative 
50 East 42nd St. New York 6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 


THE BOOTH PUBLISHING CO. 
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Enay year more 


and more Radio 

Advertisers come 

into the Times-Star 
exclusively 


1925 LEAD / 





over Qnd-paper- 
27,590 « 


1926 LEAD ‘4 


over Qnd paper :-- 


29,993° 
1927: FAD / 


over nd paper... 


32,609° 
CINCINNATI)! 


Member Audit Bureau Circulations 
CHARLES P. TAFT, Publisher 
Eastern Representative: 


MARTIN L. MARSH Phone Pennsy Ivania 
24 West 40th St., New York City, N. Y¥. 
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WHO CAN deny such an on- 
slaught of facts as this: 


WHO CAN deny the supreme 
leadership of a newspaper in 
its field when a record like 
this exists: 


NEARLY fifty percent of the 
national radio accounts in 
Cincinnati carried by the 
Times-Star exclusively! 


HUNDREDS OF thousands 
of display lines mark its lead- 
ership in Radio and related 
classifications — Musical In- 
struments, Automobile Acces- 
sories, Tires, Hardware, Elec- 
trical Goods, Men’s Furnish- 
ings, Department Stores, etc. 


NOT ONLY leadership over 
every other Cincinnati paper 
every year that radio has been 
an important classification, but 
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an INCREASING margin of 
leadership every year! 
NEARLY EVERY Radio ac- 
count has experimented in 
Cincinnati. And nearly half 
use the Times-Star exclu- 
sively... have learned that 
this paper has complete cov- 
erage where it counts... with 
an influence and power that 
produces results... at a line 
rate that is consistent with its 
circulation figure. 

NEARLY fifty percent of the 
national radio accounts in one 
paper! 

MILLIONS OF lines more 
display advertising appear in 
the Times-Star than in any 
other Cincinnati newspaper 
each year! 

WHAT OTHER metropoli- 
tan situation matches it? 
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100,000 Group of American Cities 
C. H. REMBOLD, Manager 


Western Representative : 


KELLOGG M. PATTERSON 


Phone Central 5065 


904 Union Trust Bldg., Chicago, Illinois 
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By covering. its chosen 
field so well that it has won 
the interest and confidence 
of nearly a million substan- 
tial American families— 


The one magazine de- 
voted exclusively to the 
Complete Home, inside 
and out— 


Has proved itself essen- 
tial in a thorough job of 
advertising your product to 
the American Home. 


HOMES 
an? GARDENS 


900,000 better homes—$6 a line 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


Advertising Offices 


New York Chicago Philadelphia 
San Francisco Minneapolis 
St.Louis Kansas City 
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The Jobber Is Still Ace High 


He Is, Generally Speaking, Still the Lowest Cost and Most Efficient 
Salesman of Trade-Marked Articles That Need Wide Distribution 


By T. C. Sheehan 


President, Durham Duplex Razor Company 


we a wonderful field you 
open with that article on 
jobbers and direct selling in your 
issue of June 23. 

You say that there are several 
manufacturers asking for help who 
are faced with the jobber problem. 
Is there a manufacturer of a trade- 
marked article—or any other 
widely distributed article, in the 
United States today who believes 
that he is not faced with the job- 
ber problem? In all probability, 
it is the most misunderstood of 
all of the merchandising problems 
and there is considerable to be 
said on both sides of the question 
—and I’m not altogether sure that 
the jobber hasn’t the better of it. 

These manufacturers, as you say, 
have been selling for years through 
jobbers only and they face a very 
difficult problem, when they have 
to consider the situation from any 
other angle. 

We have been selling through 
jobbers for a number of years. 
We do keep our own sales force 
in constant touch with our deal- 
ers. They turn the business through 
the jobber. This places us in a 
position, if a jobber goes bad in 
any particular section, to handle 
that section instantly and do in- 
tensive work and keep it going. 

It is an interesting statement you 
make, that these manufacturers are 
100 per cent loyal to their jobbers. 
There is no doubt that 100 per 
cent loyalty to the jobber is a 
wonderful proposition—if you get 
100 per cent loyalty in return. 
This, of course, is utterly impos- 
sible. The jobber intends to be 
loyal, but “this one thing I do” 
is the only line that builds a manu- 
facturer’s business. The jobber’s 
salesman, who starts out with a 
book that contains thousands of 
items, can not be expected to do 
one thing. It is impossible for 
him to specialize, as he is spread 
out too thinly. 


We get as near 100 per cent 
loyalty, I believe, as any manu- 
facturer in the United States. Still, 
many of our jobbers trade around 
in the market for our goods and 
accept quantities when offered 
through what they consider illegit- 
imate channels, which today are 
commonly called “gyps.” I am 
not altogether sure that the word, 
as a descriptive word, is a good 
one, for there are many men run- 
ning small jobbing establishments, 
specializing in a few quick turn- 
over items, making a small profit, 
trading slow movers for quick ones 
—dividing the cost and making 
prices in accordance with this divi- 
sion—taking a loss on one, but 
forgetting it if the two yield a 
profit—getting their living through 
quick and intensive turnover of 
these items. They buy and trade 
so intensively, that very often we 
find them underselling the manu- 
— to the manufacturer’s job- 

T. 

It is a fact that on one well- 
known trade-marked article, one of 
the largest jobbers in the United 
States—in fact, a jobber with the 
largest dealer turnover—purchased 
his total requirements through 
these channels last year. His re- 
quirements on this article amounted 
to approximately $800,000 and not 
one order was shipped from the 
factory direct. 

There is a growing list of re- 
tailers who prefer not to buy from 
jobbers and the majority of the 
larger accounts are insisting on 
buying direct. There is also a 
vast army of small dealers who 
have formed organizations and they 
insist that the manufacturer give 
them as good prices as he 
gives to his jobber. If they can’t 
get them, they will only carry 
stocks sufficient to meet the demand 
created by the manufacturer’s ad- 
vertising, etc. This is the con- 
sequence of the education that the 
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American merchant has received— 
and is receiving. 

If there is going to be continued 
prosperity. in America, we have 
got to deliver to the ultimate con- 
sumer the service that he requires 
at the cheapest possible price, elimi- 
nating all unnecessary charges that 
increase manufacturing and dis- 
tributing costs. The manufactur- 
ers have understood this for some 
time and have done more than their 
share to make the readjustments 
necessary to compensate for the 
mounting costs of producing. 

The introduction of automatic 
machinery, highly specialized meth- 
ods and reorganization make it pos- 
sible for the American manufac- 
turers today to pay the increased 
prices for labor and materials and 
still produce at very nearly the 
same total costs at which they pro- 
duced in the pre-war period. But 
the cost of distribution is mount- 
ing higher and higher. Of the 


dollar spent by the consumer over 
the counter you have got to be 
satisfied at the factory with 50 
cents, out of which you may pay 


all costs for the producing, selling 
and advertising, interest and carry- 
ing charges and, in order to live, 
you have to give at least a 
little to the stockholders. 

The other 50 cents is consumed 
in distributing charges, but it is 
too big a toll—not for the ser- 
vice rendered, as service is ren- 
dered, but it is too much to pay 
for what the ultimate consumer re- 
ceives between the factory and the 
counter on which he spends his 
dollar, for the number of people 
who live on the distributing 50 
cents is not so great as the num- 
ber who live on the other 50 cents 
and it always was—and it always 
will be—sound economics that the 
distribution of the dollar spent 
should be in direct proportion to 
the number it supports. 

The American public is support- 
ing over a million points of re- 
tail distribution—approximately one 
point of distribution to twenty 
families. In salary and wages, 
we pay sixty-six billions of dol- 
lars per year, which, distributed 
equally, means $3,300 a year per 
home. In other words, if tHe aver- 
age retailer earned 5 per cent, in 
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order to secure his $3,300 for his 
home, the dealers would have to 
secure in turnover all of the money 
that the people earned in salary 
and wages and each dealer would 
have to do an average of $66,000 
in turnover a year—a little better 
than $1,000 a week. 

So you can readily see that if 
his prosperity is going to continue 
—and if our prosperity is going 
to continue—he has got to work 
carefully in two directions; the 
price he pays for the merchandise 
he buys and his ability to turn it 
over rapidly, and as we quicken 
his intelligence more and more 
through the knowledge that we give 
him, he is going to eliminate all 
of the excessive charges possible 
—and there is absolutely no fight 
coming with this—it is the con- 
sequence of education. 


IS ESSENTIAL TO DURHAM 
DUPLEX 


We know that the jobber is an 
essential factor in our business. 
We have 80,000 points of retail 
distribution in the United States 
and it would be utterly impossible 
for us to call on these dealers 
constantly and keep them supplied 
with our g we were to 
give any consideration whatever to 
the elimination of the jobber, we 
would face the biggest question 
that we have ever faced, for these 
80,000 points of distribution are 
made up principally of small deal- 
ers—and the small dealer is the 
backbone of the manufacturer's 
business. 

There are 50,000 druggists in 
the United States that are worth 
while. Only 10,000 of these are 
in large, and other chains. It is 
obvious that if you sell a chain 
at the jobber’s price, it has a big- 
ger spread between its purchasing 
agent and the ultimate consumer, 
with which to operate. Is it neces- 
sary for the chain store to have 
this spread, in order to pay the 
cost of doing business and is it 
satisfied to take the difference in 
profit? If so, it might be right, 
but when the chain store purchases 
at 10, 15, or 20 per cent less than 
the small merchant can purchase, 
it is given to the ultimate consumer 
in reduction of price and then, as a 
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consequence of excessive purchas- 
ing power—not of its ability to 
serve. It makes the declaration 
that the chain store is a better 
servant of the public than is the 
smaller dealer, who cannot meet 
the prices that it makes, for he has 
to pay the jobber’s charge, in addi- 
tion to the factory price. In other 
words, it is the same old game the 
human race has been playing over 
the centuries—robbing the backbone 
in favor of the well-developed bicep 
that can wield a club. The whole 
situation is one that requires a 
Solomen to answer and I haven't 
the wisdom. 

You raise a very interesting 
question when you say that these 
manufacturers feel that they should 
sell direct to large accounts in 
medium and large-size cities and 
that selling costs are too high to 
allow such accounts to be entirely 
lost and that they should transfer 
their own sales force, not selling 
for the jobber, to selling direct 
to these large accounts. Well, if 
they have to transfer their sales 
force that is now selling for the 
jobber, stiffening and strengthen- 
ing the backbone of the business 
through the small dealer, to the 
task of selling direct for the com- 
pany to the larger accounts, they 
lose, for they can not handle a 
sales force to do this work as 
economically as the jobber can do 
the work for them: 

By transferring their sales force 
and their sales cost in this way, 
they restrict their general distribu- 
tion, for why should the jobber 
show interest in an article, unless 
the manufacturer is doing some 
work in his territory and why 
should he show any interest in 
taking care of the smaller dealer, 
in an instance of this kind? 

The principal trouble with the 
average manufacturer—in fact, 
with the average business man in 
America—is that he never under- 
stood the difference between econ- 
omy and conservation. Very often 
he believes that if he economizes 
by saving an obvious 10 per cent 
or 15 per cent, he could make that 
much more money—and he could, 
of course, provided it were pos- 
sible for him to keep his volume 
at peak. 
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How much of his volume can 
he afford to lose and still make 
as much in profits as before? It 
is obvious that if a man is selling 
two million dollars and making 
10 per cent, he would make just 
as much money, if he sold one 
million dollars and made 20 per 
cent. But what about his future? 
Can he afford to restrict it? Never 
lose sight of the fact that an arti- 
cle is never of any value to a 
large chain, until the small dis- 
tribution of the country builds a 
reputation for it and makes it 
worth while. 

I don’t believe that the average 
jobber objects to the manufac- 
turer selling direct to large ac- 
counts, for he is sane and he knows 
that, in many instances, it has got 
to be done, but these large accounts 
should not have to be sold. If 
they have to be sold intensively, 
they consider the article sold to 
them of questionable value, for 
large accounts are only interested 
in articles on which there is a 
large volume that is obtained easily. 

If they have to put intensive 
sales effort behind an article, they 
are going to insist on getting bet- 
ter prices than the jobber gets, 
making the declaration that only 
by cutting the price will it be 
possible for them to obtain worth- 
while volume. 


MAXIMUM ORDER DISTURBS EVERY- 
THING 


We sell many large accounts and 
our jobbers know it, but they have 
to take the same quantity that our 
jobbers take. We have a minimum 
quantity on which we give our 
extra discounts and there is no 
maximum quantity for a better 
discount. We have found that 
a maximum quantity is of very 
little advantage. It disturbs every- 
thing —the loadline at the fac- 
tory and the turnover in the field. 

We obtain all of this business 
without sales effort. All of our 
sales money is spent in the interest 
of our jobbers and the small dis- 
tributor. 

I would say to any manufac- 
turer facing this particular prob- 
lem, not to attempt to carry water 
on both shoulders—it can’t be done. 
Sit down with your jobbers—talk 
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it over. If you do sell large ac- 
counts, you will have to insist on 
resale prices that will permit 
smaller accounts to live. 

Three years ago, we had an out- 
standing case. One big manufac- 
turer secured the co-operation of 
nearly every drug store in the 
metropolitan district on a special 
drive that he was making in con- 
nection with an advertising cam- 
paign that he was putting out for 
an article which was to sell, we 
will say, three for 25 cents. 

In my experience, no manufac- 
turer ever put out a stronger or 
more beautiful line of window 
display material, or ever dressed 
so many windows in the metro- 
politan district. At the height of 
the campaign, he was offered a 
chance to sell a number of car- 
loads by one of the large chains 
and he sold this chain at a price 
that made it possible for it to 
sell three for 18 cents. I do not 
believe this manufacturer could go 
out today and put on a campaign 
in the metropolitan district which 
would give him fifty windows. 


Accounts for Griswold- 
Eshleman Agency 


The Tropical Paint & Oil Company, 
Cleveland, manufacturer of Elastikote, 
Cernentkote, etc., has appointed The 
Griswold-Eshleman Company, advertis- 
ing agency of that city, to direct its 
advertising account. Magazines and di- 
rect mail will be use 

The United States Quarry Tile Com- 
pany, Parkersburg, W. Va., floor and 
promenade tiles, has also placed its 
advertising account with Griswold- 
Eshleman agency. 


New 


Makers 


Automotive Accessory 
Merge 


The Apco Manufacturing Company, 
Providence, R. I., and the Frank Moss- 
berg Corporation, Attleboro, Mass., 
have consolidated as the Apco Moss- 
berg Corporation, with general offices 
at Providence. Both companies manu- 
factured automotive accessories. 


H. T. Wheelock with Inter- 
national Harvester Company 


Henry. T. Wheelock has joined the 
motor truck sales division of the Inter- 
national Harvester Company at Mil- 
waukee. He was at one time advertis- 
ing manager of the Velie Motors 
Corporation, Moline, II. 
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Another Staunch Advocate for 
“High” Commissioner 


E. I. pu Pont pe Nemours & Company 
Witmincton, Det. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Hurrah for Ed Gibbs! 

I want to second the motion to the 
sentiments about the need for a High 
Commissioner of Advertising as ex. 
pressed in his letter reproduced in 
Printers’ Inx of June 16, in which he 
referred to an editorial in your issue 
of June 2. 

There is still time for whoever is 
seriously sponsoring this idea to turn 
around and also say “can’t you take a 
joke?’’ and let it go at that. I only 
hope that the altitude of Denver, (I 
believe it is a mile high, isn’t it?) will 
not be conducive to such “high” ideas 
that a commissioner might appear 


necessary. 
Wma. A. Harr, 
Director of Advertis 


Federal Radio Increases 
Advertising Budget 

The Federal Radio Corporation, 
falo, manufacturer of Ortho-sonic 
dio receiving sets, has increased its 
vertising appropriation, for the ensuing 
year, 33% per cent. The newspaper 
campaign, to start in September, will 
cover approximately 650 cities and 
towns in the United States and C 
ada. Magazines and trade papers will 
be used in the international campaign, 
which will be directed by the Buffalo 
office of Henri, Hurst & McDonald, 
Chicago advertising agency. 


Cargill Company Appoints 
W. O. Higgins 


W. O. Higgins has been appointed 
by the Cargill Company, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., as district representative 
Northern, Indiana and Southwestern 
Michigan. He was formerly assistant 
advertising manager of The Stude 
baker Corporation of America, South 
Bend, Ind. 


Appointed Members of 
Bureau of Advertising 


Charles D. Atkinson, business man- 
ager of the Atlanta, Ga., Journal, a 
Thomason, of the Tampa, F! 
Tribune, have been appointed as Sout! 
ern members of the Bureau of Adver- 
tising of the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association. 


J. A. Housman Joins Carroll 
Dean Murphy 


J. A. Housman, formerly with 
Erwin, Wasey & Company, Chicago 
advertising agency, has been appointed 
production manager of Carroll Dea 
Murphy, Inc., advertising agency 
that city. 
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‘These College Girls Paint” 


ILLIONAIRES—their number has doubled and 

redoubled in the last few years. Naturally, 

stories of “‘How I Made My First Million’ become 
less and less interesting. 


On the other hand, the stories of struggle and achieve- 
ment which tell of unusual people doing unusual 
things, carry a strong human interest appeal. 


“These College Girls Paint’’ shows how McCLURE’S 
strikes a new keynote of popular appeal which results 


in a fast growing circulation among those who are 
reaching out for the better things of life. That is 
one reason why advertisers find that it pays to— 


include McCLURE S! 





How to Develop and Extend Home 
Markets 


Theme of Pacific Advertising Clubs Convention—Jobber Carries Off the 
Palm with Address on Unrelated Topic 


NITED Pacific Coast Empire! 
That was the central theme 
of the convention of the Pacific 
Coast Advertis- 
ing Clubs Asso- 
ciation held at 
Portland, Oreg., 
last week, as 
was forecasted 
in the tele- 
graphic report 
in the June 23 
issue of PRINT- 
ERS’ INK. 

However, 
paradoxical as 
it may seem, 
the address that 
won the greatest 
enthusiasm, even 
to a rising applause, and was 
awarded first prize as contributing 
the most constructive idea to the 
convention, was that of Nathan 
Eckstein, president of the Schwa- 
backer Grocery Company, Seattle 
wholesaler. His address, “The 
Problems of the Wholesaler,” was 
far removed from the central 
thought of the convention—regional 
development through advertising. 

“The time will come when the 
wholesaler and retailer will cease 
handling nationally advertised 
products,” Mr. Eckstein prophe- 
sied, “unless you advertisers change 
your tactics. 

“You manufacturers are spend- 
ing millions of dollars annually for 
advertising. You certainly expect 
to get your money back with hand- 
some interest on the investment, 
and most of you do. Who pays 
the fiddler? The consumer does 
not; he’s too smart. The whole- 
saler and retailer are footing the 
advertising bill. 

“Every nationally advertised 
product is sold on price to an ex- 
tent that the distributing agencies 
are not allowed a sufficient margin 
of profit based on the total cost 
of doing business. - The distributor 
is compelled, by virtue of public 
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demand, stimulated by advertising, 
to handle lines that must virtually 
be sold at cost, total operating ex- 
penses considered. He must de- 
pend on long-profit, unadvertised 
lines for legitimate profits. 

“This is fundamentally unsound 
economics. Business, as a whole, 
cannot prosper unless the whole- 
saler and retailer are paid for the 
necessary service they perform. 
Why this frenzy of price-cutting 
among manufacturers which leaves 
the distributor holding the sack? 
He won't do it indefinitely, and the 
consumer doesn’t expect him to.” 

At the business session the name 
of the association was changed to 
the Pacific Advertising Clubs As- 
sociation. A resolution was unani- 
mously adopted authorizing the 
president of the Pacific Coast group 
to investigate the association’s re- 
lationship with the International 
association, for the purpose of at- 
tempting to obtain a closer work- 
ing arrangement with the parent 
organization. There seems to be a 
feeling on the Pacific Coast that 
this region is not getting value re- 
ceived for dues paid to the Inter- 
national. 

Harold J. Stonier, president of 
the Los Angeles Advertising Club 
was elected president for the en- 
suing year. Regional vice-presi- 
dents were elected as _ follows: 
Richard P. Milne, Seattle, repre- 
senting Western Washington, Brit- 
ish Columbia and Alaska; Ray- 
mond P. Kelly, Spokane, Eastern 
Washington; William P. Merry, 
Portland, for Oregon and Idaho; 
George Montell, Palo Alta, Cal, 
for Northern California and Ha- 
waii; Thomas H. Shore, San 
Diego, Southern California; J. G. 
Jeffrey, Los Angeles, secretary- 
treasurer. Jean Watson, Sacra- 
mento, was elected vice-president- 
at-large. 

Honolulu was chosen as the 
meeting place of the 1928 con- 
vention. 











pages in 
THE 


QUALITY 
GROUP 


now reduced 

in price—and 

increased in 
value! 


S$ saving 
$4,500 $500 








nd on double-trucks, such as those reprod 
opposite, the saving is $1,000. A twelve-time double 
page campaign now costs only $108,000, or twelv 
thousand dollars less than formerly. A buy! 


\" N TE realize that it is something of a 

novelty in the advertising sphere to 
hear us talking price. For so long we talked 
quality, with good reason and with good 
effect. But this price itself is something of a 
novelty. Price reduction is always news of 
the first water. An internal economy has 
enabled us to reduce our price. We propose 


to talk rather insistently about it, until it 
ceases to be news, which will be only when I H 


everyone knows it. 


june quality of homes reached remains, of course, the 
same. The quality of printing on color pages will bé 
even finer—if indeed that is possible. The quality of con 
tents in these six magazines has, as all the world knows 
shown a spectacular rise latterly. 

As for quantity,can you find a better buy? Here are ove 
700,000 homes reached, now, for $4,500 a page. Collect 
other rate cards. Lay them out for mathematical com 
parison. Make such allowance as you please for the sak 
of quality—it is sure to be in favor of THe Quai 
Group, whether the criterion be readers’ income and re 
sources, their industrial and community leadership, thei 
intelligence quotient, their attentiveness in perusal, 0 
their disposition to purchase. Then calculate the bargai 
offered by this new price for Tae Quatiry Grover color. 

We confidently leave the issue to you. 
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RE are six color pag 
from The Quality 
Group for which theif 
advertisers willingly pz 


they will pay only $4,500) 
each —a saving of $500) 
And they will be getting 
better value. 


a? 


285 Madison Avenue, New York ; 


30 North Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 
1058 Park Square Bldg., BOSTON 
244 La Arcada, SANTA BARBARA 


The Atlantic Monthly Review of Reviews a 
The Golden Book Magazine Scribner’s Magazine — 
Harper’s Magazine The World's Work 9 


Over 700,000 Copies Sold Each Month © 














“Good Morning, Mrs. White!” 


Front Door Pow-Wows Are Beginning to Irritate Mrs. Suburbanite 


By Laurence G. Sherman 


torial Note: “About a month ago,” 
Mr. Sherman in the letter which 
accompanied the story that follows, “I 
had to spend a week in on account 
of a very bad cold. During that week, 
I was permitted a rather significant in- 
sight into the daily routine of a woman 
in the suburban home which is located 
in a good house-to-house canvassing 
section. 

“I was very much impressed by the 
increase in miscellaneous articles, widely 
varying in kind, that are being brought 
into the home for demonstration and 
sale. Since then, I have been asking a 
lot of questions of people, here, there 
and yonder and out of their replies has 
evolved the enclosed article.’’] 


PRING is gone, and the prudent 


suburban housewife has emerged” 


from the annual orgy of house- 
cleaning. The summer rugs are back 
in place, the draperies are fresh 
and bright, the floors are newly 
waxed, or varnished, or whatever 
—and our suburban lady of the 
manor has begun to wish that she 
had followed her impulse to cut 
the doorbell wire while she was 
stirring things up. 

For “in the Spring, the sales- 
man’s fancy lightly turns to push- 
ing doorbells,’—and greeting the 
busy housewife with a honeyed 
smile and a gift toothbrush or 
pot scraper a coupon good 
for 50 cents on a vacuum cleaner 
—three free copies of the House- 
wife's Fireside Friend . . . or 
any one of countless good-will 
gifts to win her approbation and 
pave the way for a selling on- 
slaught. 

From now on until late fall, 
Mrs. White, who lives in the first 
house on Bluebird Terrace, Subur- 
bia, U. S. A., is going to answer 
her front doorbell anywhere from 
two to ten times every morning, 
there to find a dapper young man 
with a smiling morning face. He 
has just read her name on the 
door plate, and when she opens the 
door she is greeted with a glib 
“Good morning, Mrs. White! I 
am making a few calls in this 
neighborhood, giving away these 
nickel plated potato peelers to in- 
troduce Jones’ Patent Watering 


Pot.” Or maybe it’s Wilkin’s 
Window Wiper or Ulikem 
Silk Underwear, or the Freezum 
Iceless Refrigerator. Vacuum 
cleaners, oil burners, women’s 
tailored suits; shoes, automatic 
furnace regulators, magazine sub- 
scriptions; even grand pianos of 
international fame; how the list 
of home-sold products has swollen 
in the last two or three years! 

Everybody’s doing it. City pho- 
tographers are sending represen- 
tatives out to show Mrs. White 
how fine it would be if she had 
her picture taken with the children 
on her own sun porch. From the 
callow youth who is trying to get 
“votes” for a college education via 
the circulation department of big 
magazines, up to the suave and 
polished gentleman who would like 
to have Mrs. White permit him 
to do her family washing next 
Monday in a Sudsemoff Rotary 
Washing Machine. the range of 
house-to-house salesmen is com- 
plete and comprehensive, and is be- 
coming more comprehensive every 
day. 

If you hint at the possibility of 
a saturation point to the manufac- 
turer of a home-sold product, he 
will wither you with a look of 
pitying contempt. Mr. Psmith of 
Psmith’s Psilk Psocks would greet 
such a notion with a pish and three 
long tuts. “I could triple my sales 
force and not even scratch the sur- 
face,” he will assure you. “Women 
are glad to see my representatives. 
They read my advertisements in a 
lot of magazines. They know my 
house is reputable, and my men 
are gentlemen, etc., etc., etc.” 

True for you, Mr. Psmith. At 
the same time, these women read 
the advertisements of two dozen 
other just as reputable, just as 
dignified houses, who are spending 
rafts of good money to advertise 
their representatives to Mrs. White 
and her ten million sisters. The 
saturation point may not be ap- 
parent in any one market; but it 
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underlies the composite market for 
all home-sold products, because 
the saturation consists of Mrs. 
White’s steadily decreasing pati- 
ence and her growing irritation 
at the incessant ringing of her 
doorbell, day in and day out. 

After a woman has dropped her 
dusting cloth for the sixth time 
in one morning to interview an- 
other salesman, the significance of 
four-color double spreads in the 
women’s magazines begins to lose 
its strength. Her carefully culti- 
vated consumer acceptance begins 
to ravel at the edge and develop 
into a definitely etched, salesman- 
be-damned attitude of hostility to 
every kind of home-sold product. 

A large proportion of the house- 
to-house market consists of women 
who do their own work. And the 
woman who has one eye on a cake 
in the oven, and the other on 
Young Hopeful, who is trying his 
best to get a free chance at the 
cookie drawer in the kitchen cabi- 
net. I submit that that 
woman isn’t in a serenely receptive 
mood when the doorbell announces 
another caller. Moreover, if she 
has already had to convince three 
previous salesmen that the occa- 
sion was inauspicious, there will 
be a pretty frosty gleam in her 
eye when she hears the familiar 
introductory patter. If anyone be- 
lieves this is not an average situa- 
tion, let him get a Ladies’ Aid 
Society going on the subject. He 
will applaud my restraint. 

I have been involved to a slight 
degree in the business of adver- 
tising a home-sold product, and in 
consequence my wife is fundamen- 
tally in sympathy with the theory 
of house-to-house selling. But this 
early in the summer she is fran- 
tically looking for a remedy for 
the tintinnabulation of the bell, bell, 
bell, bell, bell. 

There is no longer a question of 
distrust of the men _ themselves. 
House-to-house selling is a digni- 
fied occupation which is rightly re- 
spected. Most of the representa- 
tives are all that their house ad- 
vertisements claim. They offer a 
real service, in an intelligent way. 
But sometimes it’s too intelligent ! 
After a woman finds she is not 
interested, what chance has she in 
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the face of the courteous sales- 
man’s thorough schooling in that 
very situation? It’s only another 
problem in his text book. Back 
in the Sales School every emer- 
gency has been very neatly antic- 
ipated, and every possible objec- 
tion has been turned inside out 
and adroitly turned into a selling 
point. Mrs. White cannot avoid 
wasting precious time except at 
the cost of being downright rude. 

“What ghastly rot!” I can hear 
a dozen exclamations from men 
who are engaged in advertising 
or selling products sold in the home. 
They never heard of anyone feel- 
ing that way. Probably not. It’s 
the women in millions of homes 
who have no reason, either by 
friendship or relationship, to be 
sympathetic toward house-to-house 
selling these are the wo- 
men who make up their market, 
and this is one of the cases where 
the ignorant outsider sees the direc- 
tion of the wind better than the 
professional who is in the storm 
center. 


STRAINING THE WAGON 


House-to-house selling has had 
a wonderful welcome from Ameri- 
can women. It has made splendid 
fortunes for its developers, and 
has given manufacturing vast new 
sales outlets. But with so many 
getting on the same wagon and rid- 
ing, the vehicle is bound to creak 
sooner or later. 

Increased advertising, a higher 
type of salesman, better gifts, easier 
terms of purchase these 
are not a permanent remedy. If 
the president of the company him- 
self drew up before the house in 
a Rolls-Royce, walked up a red 
plush runner to the front door, and 
handed a gift to Mrs. White on 
a royal purple cushion, such an 
impressive approach would natu- 
rally gain him a hearing. But let 
three such presidential calls be 
made every morning, day in and 
day out, and the word “Welcome” 
on the door mat would soon as- 
sume a sarcastic hue. 

What’s the answer? Whatever 
it is, it won’t be a cure-all con- 
jured up in a minute. And no 
individual company can do it as 
a solo effort. 
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No layman could even scratch 
the surface of such a subject; but 
the significant thing that the lay- 
man does understand is this: Every 
week new advertisements appear 
to the tune of “Now You Can Buy,. 
Winthrop’s Wintergreen Wafers 
In the Privacy of Your Own 
Home!” . . . and the announce- 
ment in too many cases is greeted, 
not with raptured acclamation, but 
with the irritable comment “Here’s 
another recruit for the Swiss Bell- 
ringers!” And all because every 
Tom, Dick and Harry is climbing 
on a good horse’s back and riding 
him to exhaustion. 

If anyone doubts the truth of 
this, there is an experiment that 
will be enlightening. Let him visit 
a week in a typical suburban home, 
where the lady of the house does 
her own work. Let him stay in 
a hidden nook and listen to the 
front door pow-wows morning 
after morning. He will be an ob- 
durate mortal who doesn’t learn 
before the week is out to echo 
our ubiquitous Mrs. White’s de- 
spairing wail: “Oh, there’s that 


darned doorbell again!” 


If Syndicate Buying Is a Men- 
ace It Is Only Temporary 


Tue Everwear Hosiery Company 
MILWAUKEE 
Editor of Printers’ InxK: 

Relative to the article on syndicate 
buying in your May 12 issue, it is 
perfectly evident that there has been 
an increase in so-called syndicate or 
group buying by retailers in the past 
four or five years. I have been in- 
clined to regard it as one of the post- 
war developments not likely to be a 
permanent factor in merchandising. 
While it is evidently a temporary 
menace to present distributing methods 
I don’t regard it by any means as a 
permanent procedure. 

All activity from manufacturer to 
the ultimate consumer is based upon 
good-will and an article for human use 
carrying with it the trade-mark of the 
manufacturer and advertised to impart 
to the ultimate purchaser the manufac- 
turer’s belief in his own merchandise 
certainly has a fundamental support 
much stronger in my judgment than 
Se Sonus back of so-called syndicate 
uying. 

A trade-marked article, particularly 
where it has been pushed vigorously in 
an advertising way, carries with it an 
assurance of quality in manufacturing. 
This, together with the backing of the 
retail outlet, is equal to a double pro- 
tection for the purchaser, 
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The history of modern merchandis- 
ing is the history of the public’s be- 
lief in manufactured articles properly 
branded and properly advertised. I do 
not believe that a temporary situation 
such as syndicate buying will perma- 
nently displace the habits of the buying 
public fostered and developed over a 
period of many years, 

If you will consider the position occu- 
pied by trade-marked articles today 
vith that of five, ten or twenty years 
ago, you certainly have an opportunity 
for contrast, based on progress. 

do regard the so-called group 
buying as a distinct menace but I have 
a conviction that this menace like many 
other threats of a similar nature will 
pass out with improved efficiency in 
manufacturing and distribution and in- 
creased appreciation on the part of the 
public for trade-marked articles suit- 
ably advertised. 

You ask: If this so-called menace 
continues to grow, will it kill adver- 
tised brands in the dry goods, textile, 
hardware, grocery and drug industries? 

If the innovation described in the 
article by “A South-Western Dry Goods 
Jobber” extends to every section of the 
country as forecast in the contribution 
to your publication, it would necessarily 
follow that disaster would come to the 
manufacturer of a_ trade-marked article 
or that the peak of such group buying 
hasalready been reached and that you 
will see a decided decline in this inno- 
vation before the end of this year, or 
at least during 1928. 

In the hosiery industry many of the 
leading manufacturers have found it 
advantageous to go direct to the dealer, 
a process that has been followed from 
the beginning by the Everwear Hosiery 
Company. The service thus rendered 
to the dealer is insurance of quality 
merchandise based upon service. The 
truth of the axiom certainly applies to 
the situation, that “only the good en- 
dures” and because of the sound mar- 
ket of present manufacturing and dis- 
tribution, I have every feeling that the 
coming years will establish the justice 
and economy of the present method of 
interrelations between manufacturer, 
dealer and ultimate user. 

Everwear Hostery CoMPany 
Georce ALLISON, 
President. 


Starts Advertising Business at 
Kansas City 


Thomas Burkett, formerly with the 
Ferry-Hanly Advertising Company, Inc., 
Kansas City, Mo., has organized the 
Thos. Burkett Company, advertising, at 
that city. 


Appoints Seattle Agency 

The Oregon-Idaho Lime Products 
Company, Portland, has appointed the 
Seattle office of the Edward N. Nathan 
Advertisin ng f Agency to direct a news- 
paper and farm paper campaign on 
agricultural limestone, chicken grit and 
other products, 
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The Government Aids 
in Reducing Enormous 
Shipping Loss 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ Ink 


S a contribution to the cam- 

paign for the reduction of the 
loss and damage to merchandise 
in transit, estimated to amount to 
more than $50,000,000 a year, the 
Department of Commerce has just 
published seven special reports of 
considerable value. The reports 
deal with the subject of “Packing 
for Domestic Shipment,” and are 
the result of a survey which has 
been under way for the last two 
years by the Commerce Depart- 
ment’s Domestic Packing Advi- 
sory Board, of which T. E. Lyons 
is chairman. 

As a continuation of the “Dom- 
estic Commerce Series,” the first 
report, No. 10 of the series, covers 
the subject of fiber containers. It 
discusses all pertinent phases of 
the subject, is adequately illustrated 
and contains nineteen pages. Copies 
of the pamphlet are sold at ten 
cents each, or $4.50 per 100, with 
a further reduction in price for 
larger quantities. 

“Cleated Plywood Boxes” is No. 
11 of the “Domestic Commerce 
Series,” and discusses all forms of 
plywood boxes in both domestic 
and export service. The report 
contains fifteen pages, and the price 
is five cents a copy, or $3 per 100. 

“Wire-bound Boxes,” No. 12 of 
the series, also discusses wire- 
bound crates, and gives the Bureau 
of Standards’ specifications for 
waterproof paper. It contains 
twenty-two pages, and —_ for 
five cents a copy, or $4 per 1 

“Cooperage and Steel Barrels,” 
No. 13 of the series, not only sets 
forth the various types for differ- 
ent purposes, but also contains in- 
formation on car-loading and stow- 
ing barrels in warehouses. As with 
all the other reports, it gives all 
standard specifications. “Cooper- 
age and Steel Barrels” contains 
thirty-two pages, and sells for ten 
cents a copy or $4.50 per 100. 

“Wooden Boxes,” No. 14, con- 
tains a valuable chapter on “How 
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to Select the Right Type of Box,” 
and gives a gteat deal of informa- 
tion on proper nailing and reinforc- 
ing. Also, as with the other 
reports, it contains instruction for 
proper marking for shipments. 
The report contains thirty-three 
pages, and sells for five cents a 
copy - 4. per 100. 

ed Wooden Crates,” No. 15, 
Py. = standard classifications of 
woods commonly used in crates, 
and illustrates the best designs for 
various purposes. It contains 
seventeen pages and sells for five 
cents a copy, or $3.50 per 100. 

“Baling,” No. 16 of the series, 
was prepared under the direction 
of a special sub-committee on this 
subject. It states that the savings 
made by the War Department in 
using the bale as a container in 
making shipments during the war 
served to bring the bale to the at- 
tention of domestic shippers. It 
gives a list of the commodities 
which are now being largely baled 
for transportation, discusses all of 
the materials commonly used and 
is profusely illustrated. “Baling” 
contains eighteen pages, and sells 
for ten cents a copy, or $4 per 100 
copies. 

Anyone or all of these reports 
on “Packing for Domestic Ship- 
ment” are obtainable at the prices 
mentioned from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D 


Pennsylvania Publishers Hear 
David Lawrence 


_ The Pennsylvania News Pub- 
lishers Association heard David Law- 
rence, publisher of The United States 
Daily, Washington, D. C., speak on 
“The Trend of the Times,” at the sum 
mer meeting held last week at Buena 
Vista, Pa. . P. Beazell, associate 
monaging editor of the New York 

Vorld, spoke at the banquet that closed 
} meeting. 


Resume Federal Hearing on 
Agency Practice in July 


The Federal Trade Commission will 
hold the next hearing on the charge of 
conspiracy in restraint of trade against 
the American Association of Advertis- 
ing Agencies and several newspaper 
publishers associations at Chicago, on 
July 11. This meeting was originally 
scheduled for June 11. The last hear- 
~d ended on April 15, at Chattanooga, 

enn. 
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For the Play Boys— 
and Play Girls— 
of the Western World 


ERE—at last—is a magazine expressly crafted 
for those happy folk who enjoy their vacations 
52 weeks in the year. 


Sport in America, particularly amateur sport, has 
grown in a generation from a diversion to an art. 


Its devotees are chiefly those persons who have 
learned to match their means with leisure and a rich 
concern for living—and who inevitably have come to 
draw upon that complicated paraphernalia essential 
to a fashionable life. 


These are people who have not one house or two, but 
who beyond their town house in a metropolitan city, 
own their country estate on the North Shore or the 
Monterey Peninsula; who own their yachts, their 
racing establishments, their shooting lodges, their 
automobiles by the stable full: the people whose taste 
and discrimination set the standards for clothes and 
motor cars, for field glasses and table glasses. 





They are the arbiters—and they are rare prospects, 
too. For each is an illimitable buyer and a salesman 
par excellence for the objects of his fancy. 


What have you that may lay just claim to their 
esteem ? 


THE 


SPORTSMAN 


RALF COYKENDALL, Advertising Manager 
50 East 42nd Street, New YORK 
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Would You Buy 


Premium Ham? 
CED 


if you didn’t know anything about it? Hole- 
proof Hosiery? Hoosier Kitchen Cabinets? 
In other words, it’s the brand name that 
means quality in your mind, isn’t it? 
Speaking of quality and the brand accept- 
ance of the individual, that’s the job 
advertising does. 


Here is a big field—smaller town America. 
Many national advertisers don’t recognize 
it as needing advertising support. Yet they 
spend many dollars gaining distribution 
in this market. 


Let’s educate the smaller town family to 
the same degree of brand consciousness 
that now exists in large towns. 700,000 
such families are receptive to this influence 
through the columns of 


She HOUSEHOLD JOURNAL 


IRA E. SEYMOUR, Advertising Manager BATAVIA, ILLINOIS 


Chicago Office New York Office 
Rhodes & Leisenring, Managers A. H. Greener, Manager 
Bell Building, 307 Michigan Blvd. 116 West 39th Street 
Central 0937 Room 825 
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Crosse & Blackwell Now Directing 
Own Sales in U. S. 


Long-Established English Food Manufacturer Conducts Sales Campaigns 
in Eight Cities and Uses Newspaper Advertising 


HREE facts of more than 
passing interest to food manu- 
facturers and advertisers in the 
United States are the following: 
First, the long-established English 
firm of Crosse & Blackwell has 
definitely recognized that in the 
United States lies the world’s fore- 
most market for food products of 
the highest quality. Second, this 
company has established its own 
sales organization in this country 
and Canada. Third, 
newspaper campaigns 
on two lines of Crosse 
& Blackwell products 
are now appearing. 
These facts are in- 
teresting for several 
reasons, one being that 
up to this time C. & B. 
products have been 
sold in the United 
States and Canada 
through independent 
sales agents, who took 
orders from whole- 
salers and large retail- 
ers for direct shipment 
from England. An- 
other reason is that 
C. & B. products have 
not been hitherto ad- 
vertised in this country. 
Again, these reasons 
are made interesting 
by still other facts. 
Crosse & Blackwell as a manufac- 
turer of food products has a 
unique history and occupies a dis- 
tinctive position in the canned-food 
markets of the world. The com- 
pany was established in London, 
England, in 1706. Its line today 
contains more than two thousand 
articles, most of which are sold 
in every section of the globe. 
C. & B. products include every 
sort and description of canned and 
bottled food, such as prepared 
soups, fish, meats, sauces, jams, 
pickles, vinegars and table delica- 
cies. 


Against such a background the 
9 


announcement that the company 
is building up a sales force of high 
calibre men to further the dis- 
tribution of its products, on this 
side of the Atlantic is of more 
than ordinary significance. J. T. 
Menzies managing-director of 
Crosse & Blackwell, Inc., said: 
“Our policy is to proceed slowly. 
Results observed so far indicate 
that in the practically new market 
which we are opening up food 


Every one of these C & B Sweet Girkins is firm, full, 
for which Crosse and Blackwell products are fa- 
mous. Grown under our own supervision, natu- 
rally aged in our own famous vinegars and deftly 


. Every one hes the quality flavor 


to meet milder tastes. You will 


never have enough of C & B Sweet Girkins! 
Ask your grocer for the first jar tomorrow. 


TWO NEWSPAPER CAMPAIGNS ARE NOW IN PROGRESS, 
ONE FEATURING MARMALADE, THE OTHER PICKLES 


products of unquestionably high 
quality are immediately acceptable 
to the retailer and consumer alike 
but in a limited way. This indi- 
cation is, however, sufficient to vin- 
dicate our viewpoint that advertis- 
ing is all that is required to change 
a limited movement into large 
volume. At certain centers really 
live distributors having the utmost 
confidence in their markets from a 
quality demand standpoint have 
been found, and it is in such ways 
that our greatest efforts have been 
directed. 

“We are aiming to acquire our 
American citizenship, so to speak, 
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by degrees. The eight centers in 
which our contact is being estab- 
lished are New York, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Detroit, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Portland, Oreg. 
and Seattle, Wash. 

“Two newspaper campaigns are 
now in progress, one on C. & B. 
marmalade, which began in Janu- 
ary, and the other on C. & B. 
pickles, which began in May. This 
advertising is at present confined 
to newspapers in the eight cities 
mentioned. It is designed to sup- 
plement our sales efforts at these 
points.” 

Advertising proof-books for 
both campaigns have been printed 
by the company for the use of the 
sales organization when calling on 
the trade. The advertisements are 
scheduled to be run on a once-a- 
week basis, on days when food is 
featured and on pages where food 
articles appear. 

The two campaigns are distinctly 
separate, running on different dates 
in different newspapers, with occa- 
sional exceptions. There are copy 
resemblances and differences. In 
both campaigns, large and small 
space is used alternately, though 
the pickle campaign, as a whole, 
uses larger space. Copy treatment 
in both cases plays up the package 
and the C. & B. trade-mark promi- 
nently. The text makes frequent 
reference to the age and reputa- 
tion of the company. In the 
pickle campaign, one advertisement 
is headed, “Two centuries of 
pickle perfection.” Quality and 
price are referred to in the copy 
as follows: 

Here are pickles whose fame has 
brought them to the world’s most ta- 
mous tables. Care in the selection of 
the vegetables, skill in the blending of 
vinegars, and ages of experience in 
producing quality foods make these the 
“Pick of Pickles.” 

Whatever type of pickle you prefer, 
you will find it at the height of its pos- 
sibilities in a Crosse & Blackwell 
bottle. 

And the price is less than you would 
expect for such quality. 

The age-and-reputation argu- 
ment is handled somewhat differ- 
ently in the marmalade campaign. 
One advertisement is captioned, 
“Marmalade as your ancestors 
knew it,” and is followed by this 


copy: 
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For the past two centuries the world 
has held the name of Crosse & Biack 
well as the standard of table delicacies 
And C. B. Marmalade is no ex. 
ception. 

You can find no purer food—C. § 
B. contains nothing but the best cane 
sugar and selected Seville oranges. You 
can find no tastier marmalade—C. & B 
skill has made the most of an exclusive 
and priceless formula. 

Your grocer has it—and the price is 
moderate. 


The company offers its dealers a 
most attractive assortment of 
counter and window signs, sup- 
plied without charge upon request 
from retailers. 

According to Mr. Menzies, there 
will be additions to the newspaper 
advertising during the fall when 
a newspaper campaign for Canada 
is also under consideration. 


Capehart-Carey Agency Adds 


to Staff 


Sidney A. Merriam, recently with the 
Wood, Putnam & Wood Company, Inc., 
Boston, has joined the Boston office of 
the Capehart-Carey Corporation, adver 
tising agency. He was formerly w th 
the Wells Advertising Agency, also of 
that city. 

Miss Grace M. Forbes has been added 
to the staff of the New York office 
this agency. She has been with th: 
advertising department of the Americ 
Tobacco Company, New York, oy a 
number of years. 


Bankers’ Publishing Company 
Changes Name 


The Reeves Advertising Company 
Inc., has been formed to take over the 
business of the Bankers’ Publishing 
Company, Toledo, Ohio, financial adver 
tising. The new name has been adopted 
to indicate more clearly the business of 
the firm. Theodore E. Reeves heads 
the new company. 


G. G. Whitney Advanced by 
Belding-Hall Electrice Corp. 


George G. Whitney, for the last three 
years assistant advertising manager of 
the Belding-Hall Electrice Corporation, 
Belding, Mich., electric refrigerators, 
has been made advertising and sal 
promotion manager. 


Trimm Radio Account for 
A. A. Gray 


The Trimm Radio Manufacturing 
Company, Chicago, has appointed A. A 
gray & Company, advertising agency of 
that city. to direct its advertising ac- 
count. Newspapers, magazines, business 


papers and direct mail are being used. 
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Five out of Six 


LOST 


| aed out of six farm folks may as well 
be scratched off of your prospect list 
if you confine your farm paper advertis- 
ing to Farm Life or any other one farm 
paper. You can not expect the other five- 
sixths of the farmers to borrow any farm 
paper to read your advertisement. To 
reach 6,000,000 farm families and about 
4,000,000 farm minded families you cer- 
tainly need at least 6,000,000 farm paper 
circulation, not counting duplication 
which is simply valuable repetition. 
Farm Life is very close to average Ameri- 
can farm families in more than a million 
farm homes—but you need other good 
farm papers to reach other important 
groups. 


T.-W. LEQUATTE 


Advertising Manager 


Farm Lite 


Spencer, Indiana 
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TO THE average advertiser, the Boston mar- 
ket is like any other great mart of trade— 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, 
Baltimore—but, to those who know, Boston 
is vastly different.and requires advertising 
and selling methods peculiarly adapted to its 
unique position as a twofold market. Bos- 
ton’s population is divided into two distinct, 
individual groups. 

This difference seems to be an exclusive 
Bostonian condition, for Boston is the only 
large American city in which this population 
division exists. It is not a condition result- 
ing from differences in wealth, or position, 
but an economic and social differentiation 
that has arisen through the years because oi 
heredity, tradition and environment, culmi- 
nating in a wide separation in personal pref- 
erences, in thought, likes, dislikes and buying 
habits. 


This condition must be recognized by any 
advertiser who wants to sell his product 
throughout the entire Boston trading terri- 
tory, and the trading area constituting Busi- 
ness Boston is the most densely populated 
territory in America except New York. 
Nearly three million people live in Business 
Boston—within a radius of thirty miles from 
the center of the city. Nearly two million 
of them are only a thirty minutes’ run or 
less from city hall. 








oe 


Advertising esentative : For six years the Herald-Traveler has 

GEO. A. McDEVITT CO. been first in National Advertising, 

250 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. including all financial, automobile 

914 Peoples Gas Bldg., and publication advertising, among 
Chicago, Ill. Boston daily newspapers. 
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n a pod-but 


The selection of the Boston newspapers to 
carry any advertising message to the people 
of Business Boston must be guided by group 
preference. The Boston Herald-Traveler is 
the undisputed spokesman for one group, 
while three other major newspapers share the 
favor of the other group—no one newspaper 
attempts to influence both . 

Three of these newspapers have a simi- 
larity of appeal—typographically, editorially, 
advertisingly and politically. Any one of 
these three newspapers satisfies that type of 
mind that accepts the other two. 

On the other hand the Herald-Traveler dif- 
fers in almost every respect—it reflects the 
group differences. Its editorial appeal, its 
dress and its news emphasis, identify its 
allegiance to the other group, and it is no 
coincidence that the Herald-Traveler is affil- 
iated with the dominant group—in wealth, 
buying power and influence. 

The Herald-Traveler circulation is not 
duplicated by that of any other Boston news- 
paper. It has an exclusive field and produces 
advertising results in that field. The Herald- 
Traveler leads all other Boston daily news- 
papers in volume of national advertising 
including all financial, automobile and pub- 
lication advertising and has held that lead for 
six consecutive years. The Herald-Traveler 
must be one of two newspapers used 
advertisingly to cover Business Boston. 


BOSTON HERALD-TRAVELER 





a 





res: For six years the Herald-Traveler has 
Ctona - cDEVITT been first in National eo 
250 yoy ney New York. N -Y¥. inch all financial, le 
4 Peoples Gas Bidg., and tion advertising, among 
‘0, Ill. Boston daily newspapers. 
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The Before-and-After Theme Is 
Given New Illustrative Life 


An Old Advertising Idea Proves That It Can Be a Precious Perennial, 
When the Creative Artist or Photographer Injects 
Fresh Atmosphere 


By W. Livingston Larned 


A7O doubt has ever existed as 
i Nregards the efficacy of the 
“before-and-after” type of adver- 
tising illustration. But there has 
been some suggestion to the effect 
that the form may have grown 
slightly shop-worn through the 
vears of unflagging usage. 





S ILLUSTRATION, CLIPPED FROM A CREO-DIPT MAGAZINE ADVERTISEMENT, 


doing things, or results achieved. 

As primitive as the plan is, 
nothing has ever been discévered 
which more speedily reaches its 
objective. Here is an object les- 
son, in picture form, which every- 
one understands. No explanations 
of any length are necessary. 


SHOWS 


HOW THIS ADVERTISER IS USING THE BEFORE-AND-AFTER THEME 


This year has witnessed an in- 
teresting revival of this school of 
selling picture, and there are so 
many remarkable innovations that 
the subject is one of recurrent im- 
portance. In the life of almost 
every campaign, whatever the sub- 
ject matter or the product, there 
arrives an opportunity to employ 
these side-by-side pictures which 
visualize the old and the new, 
the obsolete and the modern, the 
wrong way and the right way, the 
inefficient and the efficient, the pain 
or the pleasure of a manner of 


Nor should a serviceable adver- 
tising theme be dropped for no 
better reason than that it is a 
veteran in the profession. Human 
nature itself makes no such fickle 
changes. Certain fundamentals 
have a strong appeal and bring im- 
mediate conviction. Clever illus- 
trations may be nowhere as sen- 
sible, in the end, as more obvious 
ideas, handled from a new angle. 
And this is always possible. 

Such pictures may be in the 
primer class, but they do have the 
undeniable virtue of directness. 
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They leave no manner of doubt 
behind them. They teach visual 
lessons and are so absolutely simple 
that people who lack imagination 
understand them at a single glance. 

An advertiser of a large line of 
paints used a double spread, in 
colors, recently, to bring out the 
effectiveness of a quick-drying 
paint used for redecorating home 
furniture. There 
was nothing 
new or original 
in the basic idea 
of the picture. 
The spread was 
so split that two 
tables were 
shown, one on 
one page, one 
on the other. 
The first was 
just as it had 
been taken down 
from the attic, 
shabby, worn, 
scarred and 
with dust cover- 
ing every por- 
tion of its un- 
sightly surface. 
The other rep- 
lica of the 
same table was 
transformed. It 
looked truly as 
good as new, 
with its coat 
of bright enamel 
color. 

A housewife stood between 
them, looking out at the reader, 
paint brush in hand, as the head- 
line asked: “Well, it’s difficult to 
believe, isn’t it, that this is the 
same table?” 

Now there is nothing revolution- 
ary in this picture plot, but there 
is something new in its handling. 
The table to the left is a photo- 
graph and has not been colored in 
any way. The table to the right 
is an original drawing, with much 
detail of graining, etc., omitted. 
This permits the color to show 
clear and sparkling, which would 
not have been the case had color 
been superimposed over a photo- 
graph. That new look would not 
have been in evidence. Nor would 
black and white photographs have 
presented the contrast with the 


Senage Users Get 
Throngh Firat e 


USES THE 
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AN ILLUSTRATION FROM A SAVAGE WASH- 

ING MACHINE ADVERTISEMENT WHICH 

BEFORE-AND-AFTER 
SUBTLY 
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desired emphasis. Color, indeed, 
has had much to do with bringing 
out hidden virtues in the before- 
and-after type of illustration. 

In much the same manner, a 
photograph was taken of a subur- 
ban bungalow of pleasing archi- 
tecture before it had been gone 
over by experts who, among other 
things, put on a new type of art 
shingle. The 
left-hand half 
was the unre- 
touched photo- 
graph. The 
right section 
was drawn, in 
pen-and-ink, 
and contrasting 
colors  intro- 
duced. This is 
a new medium 
of combining 
two techniques 
which has not 
long been in 
general use. 

In certain 
plate - making 
jobs it is 
practically out 
of the question 
to secure “clear, 
bright color” if 
it is to be super- 
imposed over a 
photograph. It 
will always pre- 
sent that rather 
clouded and 
dingy appearance. But when the 
color is against a white surface, to 
begin with, no such handicap is 
likely to occur. 

One of the best of all before- 
and-after ideas, with a new ap- 
proach, was the earlier “Save the 
surface and you save all” illustra- 
tions. A dingy and gloomy pic- 
ture, interior or exterior, was used 
as a background for the stroke of 
a brush that left its vivid mark 
straight across some portion of the 
scene. 

And where this brush mark ap- 
peared, everything had come to 
new life, sunny, sparkling, clean. 
Two companion illustrations had 
been reduced to a single unit pic- 
ture. 

A series of five-column_ illus- 
trated advertisements for linoleum 


~ A 


THEME 
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ruzs will appear shortly, in which 
the before-and-after motif is even 
more surprisingly handled. The 
reider himself takes an active part 
in developing the idea. At the top 
of the advertisement appears a 


room, drawn in perspective and. 


coinplete in every essential detail, 
except for the fact that there is 
nothing at all on the floor. It is 
blank, white paper, and a silhou- 
ette of the identical space to be 
occupied by a linoleum rug. None 
of the furnishings of the room are 
permitted to run over into this 
white outline. 

Below, there appears a careful 
pen drawing of a pattern linoleum 
rug. It is the exact size of the 
white mortise in the room scene. 
Now, the reader is asked to judge 
for himself. Here is a room, per- 
haps in his own home, before the 
rug has been put in place. Would 
he be interested in seeing what a 
change takes place, with it on the 
floor ? 

Then merely take a pair of 
scissors, cut out the rug, which is 
a separate unit, and fit it into the 
white mortise. Quite a difference, 
eh? It is one of those novelties 
which seem to interest a liberal 
number of people who are attracted 
to any problem putting them to 
work as an active participant in 
the advertising. 

An unusually effective before-and- 
after illustration told its story 
with two character studies of the 
same man. These heads visualized 
the results when radio kicks-up 
and when everything is going well. 
One man was all smiles and con- 
tentment. The second face regis- 
tered absolute agony. 

In some illustrations it is pos- 
sible to combine several unusual 
elements in composing the neces- 
sary contrast canvas. There are 
such designs as the camera view 
of a motor car going sluggishly up 
a long hill, and the ghost study, 
drawn, of the same identical car, 
leaping forward on the hill, in the 
lead, bringing out engine prowess 
and climbing endurance, after cer- 
tain things were done, particularly 
in the matter of fuel. 

\ railway folder with a color 
cover, made up of two parts, pre- 
sented the before-and-after com- 
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parison in a truly dramatic man- 
ner. This folder was so arranged 
and composed, pictorially, that on 
one flap there appeared a weary 
business man, boarding a train at 
the close of a nerve-racking week. 
His figure was wilted and his face 
haggard. He looked all in. In 
the background, there was a misty 
suggestion of the canyons of a vast 
city. Heat radiated over the en- 
tire scene. 

On the second flap this same 
man was alighting from the same 
car. It was as if he had stepped 
out the other side. But what a 
change in him had taken place. 
His head was upraised as he 
sniffed the pine-sweet air, and all 
the wilting fatigue had disap- 
peared. 

Behind him, now, there were 
rugged mountains, and streams, 
where trout lurked, no doubt, and 
a cool, invigorating atmosphere 
which contrasted strikingly with 
the heat waves of the other illus- 
tration opposite. 

Here was an illustration which 
might well produce action, imme- 
diate results. 

It was a contrast picture idea for 
a firm manufacturing steel case- 
ments for home windows, and a 
camera had been singularly suc- 
cessful in finding material. The 
pose was such, that two windows 
came well into the foreground. 
They were windows of two sepa- 
rate homes. 

The window, fitted with easily 
adjusted and removable casements 
of steel, was livened by a neat and 
singing little woman, who cleaned 
the panes of glass without effort. 
In the other window, at old-style 
casements, a troubled housewife 
strained and struggled to do the 
same work. Pages of descriptive 
text could scarcely have told the 
story as effectively as this. 

To an important extent, no 
doubt, camera illustrations, in this 
classification are preferable to 
drawn pictures, for the quite ap- 
parent reason that they show 
scenes which “might have hap- 
pened,” from the reader’s stand- 
point, whether they were “staged” 
by a photographer for the purpose, 
or not. 

There is more genuine human 
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interest and better characterization 
in the modern before-and-after il- 
lustration than was formerly the 
case. 

Here is a skilful example of 
this: Two scenes taken on the 
course of a country club. Mr. 
Bill, with an old club, one that 
was never scientifically constructed 
in the first place, has just made a 
poor shot of which he is ashamed. 

The other members of an after- 
noon foursome giggle. The ex- 
pressions of their faces are decid- 
edly amusing. The thing is well 
done in every particular. Even 
the caddy is grinning, and Mr. Bill 
is embarrassed, angry through and 
through. 

And now the contrast picture. 

Mr. Bill has purchased a new 
club. It suits him perfectly and 
he is out with the same three 
cronies and the same caddy stands 
not far distant. 

This time those chaps are not 
making fun of him. You can al- 
most hear them saying: “Looks as 
if it might be a hole in one!” 
“That was a whale of a shot!” 
“Say, old man, your form has im- 
proved. Have you been holding 
out on us all this while?” “That’s 
what I call golf!” 

Then there is Mr. Bill’s own 
expression as he looks up with 
the “cat that ate the canary” 
glitter in his eyes. The caddy 
stands with wide eyes. Here is a 
champion. The photographer has 
handled his actors well. 

The newer type of before-and- 
after picture, as you must have ob- 
served, is livelier, better thought 
out and boasts more real picture 
plot. 

Where once it was customary to 
be content with two, now a dozen 
or more people may enter into the 
acting out of an ingenious narra- 
tive of contrast. 

In the advertising of Laminex 
Doors, which are advertised not to 
warp and which is the leading sales 
argument, by the way, the before 
and after type of illustration is 
often introduced and most effec- 
tively. 

A real estate dealer is showing 
a house to prospects, a man and 
a woman. He attempts to open a 
door and it sticks. He yanks at it. 
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The prospects look at one another. 
If doors of this kind are in the 
dwelling, they had best look else- 
where. 

All of which is told in a com- 
paratively small line picture. The 
caption reads : “Warped doors often 
spoil a sale.” 

The very much larger compan- 
ion illustration, however, shows the 
same characters under more pleas- 
ant circumstances. The agent 
points with -pride to the fact that 
the doors are of Laminex type. 

Rather pathetic was a before- 
and-after picture used in the ad- 
vertising of The Davey Tree Ex- 
pert Company. “Saving the 
starving trees of Central Park, 
New York,” was the large-type 
message. There were two side-by- 
side photographs of a tree in the 
park before and after treatment 
by the specialists. What a differ- 
ence, indeed. In one, the stark, 
tired limbs were all but leafless. 
In the other, they were obviously 
coming back to their own, these 
dying branches and limbs and 
trunks. 

It made an unforgetable im- 
pression. 


Holmes Projector Account for 
Hurja-Johnson-Huwen 


The Holmes Projector Company, Chi- 
cago, manufacturer of motion picture 
projector equipment, has appointed 
Hurja-Johnson-Huwen, Inc., Chicago 
advertising agency, to direct its adver- 
tising account. Trade publications will 
be used. 


Airplane Account to Milwaukee 
Agency 


The Hamilton Aero Manufacturing 


Company, Milwaukee, airplanes and 
propellers, has placed its advertising ac- 
count with Freeze and Vogel, Inc., ad- 
vertising agency of that city. Business 
papers and direct mail will be used. 


E. W. Schneider Joins Everite 


Edward W. Schneider, for the last 
five years with the National Cloak & 
Suit Company, now the National Bellas 
Hess Company, New York, has joined 
the Everite Advertising Agency, Inc., 
New York. He had also been with the 
Knox Hat Company, Inc., New York. 


The St. Louis Sales Managers Bu- 
reau of the St. Louis Chamber of 
Commerce, is snag a boat excur 
sion for July 12. 


June | 
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CONTINUED 
GROWTH 


HE United States 
Daily in the month 
of June has carried 35% 
more lineage than in 
the largest previous 


month. Advertisers 
who use it are also 
buying a steadily in- 
creasing circulation. 








Sell Influential America and 
-— You Sell ALL AMERICA Manaie 


Che Anited States Baily 


Established March 4th, 1926 


Presenting the Only Daily Record of the Official Acts of the Legislative, 
Executive and Judicial Branches of the Government of the 


United States of America 
VICTOR WHITLOCK 


DAVID LAWRENCE Wi ashinat on Vice-President and 


President Director of Advertising 


New York Office: Chicago Office: Detroit Office: 
52V'anderbilt Avenue London Guarantee Bldg. Dime Bank Building 
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Bringing Baltimore New: 

















For 12 Consecutive Months 


_THE BALTIMORE NEWS 


Has Gained In Local Advertising 








Lines Gained In Local Advertising 


JUNE, 1926 46,308 DECEMBER, 1926... 18,609 
JULY, 1926 38,317 JANUARY, 1927.... 30,094 
AUGUST, 1926 16,874 FEBRUARY, 1927... 12,759 
SEPTEMBER, 1926.. 32,058 MARCH, 1927 32,089 
OCTOBER, 1926.... 32,253 APRIL, 1927 

NOVEMBER, 1926... 51,491 MAY, 1927 


Total Gain, 391,352 
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For Five Months The Baltimore News Has Been 
the Only Evening Paper To Gain In 
Local Advertising 


THE BALTIMORE NEWS 
Gained 
THE EVENING SUN 
From 244,475 


January to May 1927 THE POST 


Inclusive 


(in these five months The 121,152 


Baitimore News gained every 
month, and the two other 
papers lost every month.) 


The Baltimore News Has the Largest Circulation of Any 
Daily Newspaper in the Entire South 








(Member Audit Bureau of Circulations) 


in 
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per _History Up To Date 














The Net Paid Circulation of 


THE BALTIMORE NEWS 
For MAY Was 1§1,089 


Net Paid for May 
The Baltimore News 1§1,059 
The Evening Sun . 127,918 


H Compared Wish May, 1996, Tho oo wan ne rane oe 
H pare U ay, . e 
Baltimore Neale Has Gained Evening Sun Gained 2,142 

The Circulation of the Two Standard Size 
Baltimore Evening Newspapers by Months from 
January 1, 1927, was as follows: 
The Baltimore News The Evening Sun 


128,528 127,705 
137,022 129,100 


H January . 
February 
March 


April 
May 


-137,695 
-139,504 


1§1,059 


129,132 
127,419 
127,918 


There were four unusual days during the month—May 3rd, the 
Mayoralty election; May 9th, the Snyder verdict; May 2st, 
Lindbergh’s arrival in Paris, and May 30th, Decoration Day. 


Eliminating these extraordinary 
days the net paid daily average 
circulation of The Baltimore 


ao = the normal days in I 49,65 4 


i The Baltimore News Has the Largest Circulation of Any 
H Daily Newspaper in the Entire South 








(Member Audit Bureaw of Circulations) 
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to Remember 
about Iowa | 7D 
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Sell 
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In 1927 Iowa will spend over disin 
$25,000,000 in carrying out the com 
progressive road program that for 
you would naturally expect from begt 
the state with the highest per tage 
capita wealth in the United States. vert 
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Iowa situation know that the con- sier 
sumer market there cannot be of 1 
properly sold without the use of mar 
newspapers in these twenty-one frm 
key cities. aoles 
For, 
mate 
year 
IOWA DAILY PRESS ASSOCIATION only 
Davenport; Iowa char 
ing 
theit 
with 














Up-to-date, accu- 
rate information 
on the lowa mar- 
ket has been con- 
densed into a 
32-page book. If 
you do business 
in Iowa, you'll 
be interested in 
reading it. Free 
to interested ex- 
ecutives on re- 
quest. 











Tribune 


Ne 
Republican 
Burlington . ..Gazette 
Burlington Hawk-Eye 
Cedar Rapids.Gazette 
Centerville. . lowegian 
& Citizen 
Council Bluffs 
Nonpareil 
Davenport. . Democrat 
& Leader 
Davenport 
a ~~ . Telegraph- 
erald and 
Times-Journal 
Fort Dodge. . Messen- 
ger & Chronicle 
Fort Madison 
Democrat 


Iowa-City 
Citizen 
Keokuk....Gate City 
Marshalltown . Times- 
Republican 
Mason City. ..Globe- 
Gazette & Times 
Muscatine... . Journal 
& News-Tribune 
Oelwein ....Register 
Oskaloosa .... Herald 
Ottumwa ....Courier 
Sioux City... Journal 
Sioux City. ..Tribune 
Washington. . Journal 
Waterloo. ... Evening 
Courier 
Waterloo... . Tribune 
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Style Forced This Mill to Adopt a 
New Selling Plan 


After Seventy-five Years the Franklin Mills Took Over Their Own 
Selling and Incrgased Sales Volume 


By Charles G. Muller 
URING the last few years 
merchandising and advertising 
changes in the textile industry 
have followed fast on one another. 
Selling organizations have been 
revamped to meet new merchan- 
dising trends, and 
companies, established 
for generations, have 
begun to take advan- 
tage of national ad- 
vertising. Naturally 
these changes have 
brought many prob- 
lems with them. 
[he story of the 
Franklin Wool Ho- 
siery Mills is typical 
of the way in which 
many other textile 
firms have faced and 
solved their problems. 
For,, after approxi- 
mately seventy - five 
years of producing 
only, the Franklin 
mills a year ago met 
changing merchandis- 
ing trends by creating 
their own sales force, 
with the result that 
1926 proved a banner 
year in sales volume. 
Sales manager V. 
S. Fraser outlines the 
conditions which 
brought about the 
change in this way: 
“Until some fifteen 
years ago, selling 
agents generally domi- 
nated most mills. They 
contracted for the mill’s output, 


“In our case, however, we copy- 
righted a brand name for our ho- 
siery. This was done twenty-five 
years ago, with the result that 
when progressive ideas developed 
and modern selling was made 


conservative necessary, we were in a position 
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ONE OF THE FRANKLIN BUSINESS PAPER ADVERTISEMENTS 
FEATURING ITS BRAND 


placed their own brand on it, kept 
their own sales records, and left 
for the mills only control of ma- 
chines. Simply, the producers had 
nothing to say about their product 
once it was contracted for. If the 
mill objected to sales policy, let 
us say, the selling agents could 
easily buy from other mills. 
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to bring into existence a sales or- 
ganization of our own without in 
the least disturbing our brand or 
its position in the market. 

“Style competition was the big- 
gest factor in bringing about the 
change in our selling methods. 
Whereas it used to be that con- 
sumers looked for quality first and 
style second, hosiery users today 


. 
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demand style above everything 
else. This meant that if we 
wanted to do more business we 
should have to offer more styles 
and present them more effectively 
than in past years. 

“Under the selling agent ar- 
rangement, however, we found that 
we were handicapped in making 
this presentation, for our line was 
just one of many handled by an 
agent who could not give us his 
undivided counsel as to forthcom- 
ing styles. We therefore deter- 
mined that we must work alone if 
we were to keep abreast of style. 

“There was the second factor 
of service to consider as_ well. 
Jobbers whom we supplied and 
who in turn took care of retailers, 
could not get prompt shipment and 
other little services via the selling 
agent that we felt they could get 
direct from the mills. Contact 
was a little too hard to make 
through a third person. 

“So in January of 1926 we an- 
nounced to the trade that we were 
going to sell to jobbers direct 
from the Franklin mills. 

“But it happened that prior to the 
change an untruthful rumor had 
leaked out to the effect that we 
planned to sell our hosiery direct 
to the retailer and not through the 
jobber. This rumor, while unwel- 
come to us, proved to be a peg on 
which we could effectively hang 
our advertising, and so our first 
trade announcements of the new 
policy took a form like this: 


Facts That Banish A Rumor. 

Franklin Brand Hosierv is sold to 
the wholesale trade exclusively. The 
only difference over previous vears is 
that all goods will be sold, shipped and 
billed by our own sales organization 
instead of our former selling agency. 

The reason for this change is _ be- 
cause our business has reached such a 
volume that we feel we alone should 
be directly responsible for the sale and 
service of Franklin Brand Hosiery. 


“Actually there was little dif- 
ference between the way we had 
sold and the way we planned to 
distribute, but we felt that service 
under the new method would be 
much more efficiently rendered and 
that we would gain three benefits 
from direct selling. First, we be- 
lieved we would have a better feel 
of the trade pulse as to style, 


weight, patterns, and color. Sec- 
ond, we felt that we would know 
better what the trade wanted i 
service and delivery. 

felt that we could fill all these 
trade needs quicker and in fuller 
measure by selling direct than by 
waiting for the suggestion to come 
through an agent.” 

There were five steps to be 
taken in changing over to the new 
selling plan. These were: 

(1) To assume charge of the 
jobbing accounts which the selling 
agent had previously handled; 

(2) To hire high-class wool 
hosiery salesmen; 

(3) To cover’ the 
trade ; 

(4) To make direct-mail an- 
nouncements before the visits of 
the salesmen to the effect that after 
January 1 the Franklin mills 
would be responsible direct to the 
jobber for merchandise, service 
and actual selling. 

(5) To tell the story of the 
sales reorganization in trade maga- 
zines. 

“To spike the rumor of direct- 
to-retailer sales,” says Mr. Fraser, 
“we not only made trade maga- 
zine announcements, we merchan- 
dised these announcements. This 
we did by sending a personal let- 
ter, with a reprint of our first 
advertisement, to each of our job- 
bers. This plan proved so suc- 
cessful that we have continued it 
every month since that time, 
mailing our distributors copies of 
the advertising which will appear 
in all parts of the country and 
enclosing a letter which points out 
what the idea of each advertise- 
ment is and what it is expected to 
do to help selling. 

“Our salesmen also worked indi- 
vidually to spike the rumor 
chiefly seeking to gain the jobber’s 
confidence. This they did by per- 
sonal visits. Our reputation of 
seventy-five years aided. And an 
advertising portfolio, showing how 
we were putting our plans before 
retailers and stressing the fact that 
dealer orders must go through job- 
bers, was a great help in downing 
the rumor and building up dis- 
tributor confidence in our new sell- 
ing arrangement.” 

Franklin set about telling its 


jobbing 
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style story by showing sample pat- 
terns from the new lines. Pre- 
viously, because it was not in 
direct touch with what the trade 
wanted most, the company had 
been satisfied with blacks and 


gra} s of no particular style, but 


because of its new method of keep- 
ing close contact with the market 
it had developed new styles which 
the salesmen proceeded to show in 
samples. The copy also talked ser- 
vice, prompt shipments and the 
fact that jobber orders need not be 
placed so far ahead as previously, 
thus permitting distributors to get 
full benefit from current styles. 

Advertisements are being run in 
full pages monthly in business 
papers and are directed straight at 
the retailer, the idea being to hit 
the jobber also, but indirectly. 

“As a result of our changed sell- 
ing methods,” Mr. Fraser related, 
“we found at the end of 1926 
that our mills had moved up 
to the front of the picture where 
they could see what was going on 
and accordingly could give the 
trade what it wanted in the way 
of service and style. We found 
that the jobber so appreciated this 
new direct service that it became 
profitable for us to open a Chicago 
branch office. And we found that 
the trade responded during the 
first year of direct selling to the 
benefits of service and style to the 
extent of giving uS, as we an- 
nounced in our opening advertis- 
ing for 1927, the greatest volume 
in our long history.” 


National Advertisers Change 
Date of Annual Meeting 


The date of the annual meeting of 
the Association of National Advertisers 
has been put forward a week to October 
31, November 1 and 2. The meeting 
will be held at New York. 


Jewel Tea Company 
Reports Sales 
Sales of The Jewel Tea Company, 
Inc., Chicago, for the first twenty-one 
weeks of 1927, totaled $5,550,625, 
against $5,658,434 in the corresponding 
period of 1926. 


JT. H. Wimberly, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager of the 
Cleburne, Tex., Times. 
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“Trade Winds” 
Is a Bank House 
Magazine 


Tue Mayers Company, Inc. 
Los ANGELES, CALIF. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

A client of ours is planning to send 
out a house organ to reach the retail 
furniture and window shade fields. 

The name for this organ is to 
“Trade Winds.” Is there anyone else 
using such a name which reaches the 
same classes of retail business? 

Incidentally, if you have issued re- 
prints of your list of house organ titles, 
we will certainly appreciate a_ copy. 
Or perhaps you can give us a list of 
issues which contain this information. 

Tue Mayers Company, Inc. 


T= Union Trust Company of 
Cleveland, Ohio, has been issu- 
a house 

“Trade 


several 
with 


ing for 
magazine 
Winds.” 

Printers’ INK is glad to check 
house magazine titles. There are 
now registered in our house maga- 
zine title file something like 2,700 
titles. These are given on cards 
which are filed alphabetically ac- 
cording to titles. 

We also have available for dis- 
tribution two lists of house maga- 
zines. One gives the names of 
1,200 general publications which 
are distributed by manufacturers, 
banks, printers, public utilities and 
other concerns to their distribu- 
tors, salesmen and customers and 
prospects. The second list gives 
the names of 800 plant magazines 
that are given to employees. The 
price of these pamphlets is twenty- 
~_ cents each—[Ed. Printers’ 
NK. 


years 
the title 


“The Western Woman” to Be 


Published at Seattle 


The first issue of The Western 
Woman will be published at Seattle, 
Wash., in September. George J. Beck- 
ingham will be advertising manager, W. 
W. Woodbridge, business manager, and 
Lancaster Pollard, editor. 


Chain Account to Springfield 
Agency 

The Duckworth Chain _ Company, 

Springfield, Mass., has appointed Wm. 

R. Remington, Inc., advertising agency 

of that city, to direct its advertising 

account. Business papers will be used. 
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A Public 
Library Advertises for 
Customers 


PUBLIC library has two 

functions to perform. One 
is to get financial backing suffi- 
cient to provide the necessary 
books for the people and the sec- 
ond is to get people to read the 
books. The Providence Public 
Library, Providence, R. I. has 
found it advantageous, in both 
these respects, to capitalize interest 
in local events by calling attention 
to the services its books can ren- 
der at such times as there are 
local industrial shows, art exhibi- 
tions, concerts, etc. 

Three of its departments, the in- 
dustrial, music and business de- 
partments, make use of display 
advertising on occasions when 
public interest is directed toward 
those branches. 

At the time of the local annual 
automobile show, for instance, the 
library uses newspaper advertising 
for a week. This usually appears 
in the special Automobile Show 
Supplement. A typical advertise- 
ment follows: 


For THE AUTOMOBILE 
Owner—Repair Man—DEALeR 
There are books and magazines on the 
operating, care, repair, selling, and pro- 
duction of pleasure-cars and trucks 
PROVIDENCE PUBLIC LIBRARY 
Industrial Department Third Floor 


The financing of these cam- 
paigns comes from a regular fund 
set up each year by the library 
committee for the express purpose 
of bringing to the people a realiza- 
tion of the help the library can 
give. According to Clarence E. 
Sherman, assistant librarian, after 
each campaign there is a notice- 
able increase in the demand for 
books in the respective depart- 
ments advertised, which convinces 
the library that, if its appropria- 
tion were larger, a proportionately 
greater benefit would result. 

There are a great many libraries 
which could benefit by being op- 
portunists and appealing to the 
people at times when they need 
more information on subjects of 
local interest. Many people regard 
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a library as merely a place to ob- 
tain current fiction, and never 
think of it as being able to help 
them in their daily problems. 


Sanitary Grocery Company 
Sold by J. C. Letts 


John C. Letts, who has operated the 
Sanitary Grocery Company, Inc., Wash. 
ington, D. C., since 1909, has sold all 
his holdings and interests in that com- 
pany to Merrill, Lynch & Company, 
New York. This grocery system now 
comprises 310 stores. E. G. Yonker, 
who has been associated with Mr. Letts 
for thirty-two years, succeeds Mr. Letts 
as president of the Sanitary Grocery 
Company, Inc. 


New Accounts for Edwards, 
Ewing & Jones 
Products Corporation, 
Plainfield, J., manufacturer of 
Grale’s fruit laxative, has appointed 
the New York office of Edwards, Ewing 
& Jones, Inc., advertising agency, to 

direct its advertising account. 

The Thomas Maddock’s Sons Com- 
pany, Trenton, N. J., maker of Durock 
plumbing fixtures, has also appointed 
this agency to direct its advertising. 


T. F. Hall with Freeze 
and Vogel 


T. Faxon Hall, formerly manager of 
the advertising and eo depart- 
ment of the Fuller & Johnson Manu- 
facturing Company, Madison, Wis., and 
previous to that with the merchandis- 
ing service department of the French 
Battery & Carbon Company, also of 
Madison, has joined Freeze and Vogel, 
Inc., Milwaukee advertising agency. 


Join Ohio Select List of 
Newspapers 


The Portsmouth, Ohio, Sun and 
Times and the Ironton, Ohio, Tribune, 
have become members of the Ohio Se- 
lect List of Daily Newspapers. They 
will be represented in the national ad 
vertising field, beginning July 1, by 
Robert E. Ward, Inc., publishers’ rep- 
resentative. 


The Grale 


Appointed by St. Paul “Pioneer 


Press” and “Dispatch” 


William F. Johns, of the Chicago of- 
fice of Erwin, Wasey & Company, has 
been appointed advertising manager « 
the St. Paul Pioneer Press and Dis- 
patch. He was formerly advertising 
manager of the Minneapolis Journa! 


James H. Ross, president of the Lan- 
caster, Pa., Advertiser’s Club, , has 
pointed a committee to organize a B 
ter Business Bureau. 
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A. T. CHAPECK 


An Announcement — 


Rodney E. Boone, General Manager 
of National Advertising, announces 
the appointment of 


ADDISON 'T. CHAPECK 


as Chicago Representative 


of the 


Atlanta Sunday American 
Atlanta Georgian 


Baltimore American 
Baltimore News 


Washington Herald 
Washington Times 


HEADQUARTERS 
932 HEARST BUILDING 
CHICAGO 
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“Summer Slump” 


MEANS NOTHING 


to us 


—editorially 


In the July issue for example— 


Concentrated Buying: A Way Out for the 
Jobber 
By H. G. Elfborg 


President, H. Channon Company 


How Can We Increase Our Sales? 


By Lincoln Lothrop 
Secretary, Bigelow, Kent, Willard & Co., Inc. 


The Plan That Helped Distributor Break 
World Sales Record 
By A. E. MacInnis 


President, Power Plant Engineering Company 


Today’s Essentials for Direct Selling 
By M. C. Manternach 


President, The Manternach Company 


Europe’s Door Is Open! 
By A. H. Deute 





Jun 
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Packaging Is Winniag Back Our Market 
By Charles H. Bauer 


Manager, Jobbers Division, L. H. Gilmer 
Company 


How and When to Use Loose-Leaf Catalogs 
By C. B. Larrabee 


Rating the City Instead of the Salesman 
By 8. M. Babson 


Sales Manager, The Bates Manufacturing 
Company 


An Outline of Selling for Export Adver- 
tisers 
By E. B. Filsinger 


Export Manager, Lawrence & Company 


Can the National Advertiser and the De- 
partment Store Bury the Hatchet? 
By Leon Allen 


Sales Manager, Van Raalte Co., Inc. 


And “summer slump” means 
nothing to our advertisers—the 
July issue carries more advertis- 


ing than any other July issue in 








4 the history of } 


Printers’ Ink Monthly 


$2 a year; $3 in Canada and Foreign Countries 
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Roger BABSON 
uses this thin paper 


for broadsides 





OR a broadside recently 

sent out by the Babson 
Institute of Statistics, Roger 
Babson, famous economist 
and statistician,used Warren’s 
Thintext. This paper com- 
bines the finest printing re- 
sults with light weight that 
gives the lowest mailing costs. 


The broadside carried 
many halftone illustrations 
of the various Institute build- 
ings, yet so smooth and vel- 
vety is the finish of Thintext 
that the reproductions were 
unusually pleasing. 


It is this smooth finish, to- 
gether with its lightness and 


strength, that makes Thintext 
such an admirable paper for 
mailing pieces of all kinds. 
It meets every requirement 
of folding and binding and is 
opaque enough so that print- 
ing on one side of the paper 
will not make printing on the 
other side hard to read. 


In our booklet, “ Making it 
Easy to Plan Printing with 
Warren’s Thintext,” you will 
find many valuable sugges- 
tions as to ways you can make 
profitable use of this paper. 
Send for a free copy. S. D. 
Warren Company, 101 Milk 
Street, Boston, Mass. 





THINTEXT 


one of WARREN’S STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS 
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Don’t Give Advertising a Profes- 
sional Status 


There’s Too Much Hocus-Pocus Surrounding Advertising as It Is— 
Adding Professional Titles Won’t Help Matters 


By Clarence Wagener 


Publicity Director, The Baltimore “Sun” 


} \N a business be made into a 
profession by drawing up a 
set of cules and bestowing titles 
upon those who qualify? Is a busi- 
ness made better or worse by such 
procedure ? 

Provocative questions, these. 
They are brought to mind upon 
reading Albert E. Haase’s article, 

‘A Professional Status for Adver- 
tising 2” which appeared in Print- 
ers’ INK for June 2, 4 

Advertising is, or originally was, 
a business. The “was” part, any- 
way, is pretty well established by 
the agitation for professional 
status which in years past has 
cropped up rather frequently in 
this country and which apparently 
now comes to head in England. 
According to Mr. Haase, members 
of the Association of British Ad- 
vertising Agents, Incorporated, are 
determined to settle the matter for 
all time, at least so far as British 
advertising agents are concerned. 

Some of us who make our liv- 
ing at it may be a bit puzzled as 
to just what advertising is today, 
especially when we look at some 
of the examples and are set won- 
dering what can be their raison 
d’étre. But when advertising came 
into being it was as the offspring 
of business, pure and simple. It 
lived and grew as the loyal hand- 
maiden of business. And it still 
holds true that advertising is suc- 
cessful to the extent that it conse- 
crates itself to the making of 
Money. If that isn’t unadulter- 
ated business, what is? 

According to Funk & Wagnalls’ 
Practical Standard dictionary, and 
general usage, a profession implies 
scholarship; which, in turn, sug- 
gests an attitude toward life that 
is not concerned primarily with 
the acquisition of worldly goods. 
For example, practitioners of law, 
medicine and theology—rated as 


the three learned professions—orig- 
inally, at least, gave but little 
thought to the making of money. 
Even today, the better practition- 
ers in each of these professions 
cannot be accused of dollar- 
chasing. Who places implicit con- 
fidence in a doctor or lawyer who 
is engrossed in the raking in of 
greenbacks? Who wishes to lis- 
ten to a preacher of the mer- 
cenary-minded type? But, on the 
other hand, where is the adver- 
tiser who wishes to employ an ad- 
vertising agency which will not 
devote itselfi—body, mind, soul—to 
inducing the public to shell out the 
coin? Oh, yes, honestly, of course. 

To be sure, there are other lines 
of activity which are generally 
rated as professional; such as ed- 
iting, acting, engineering, author- 
ship. In each case the distinction 
has come because it is an occupa- 
tion involving a liberal education 
(more of that would help in adver- 
tising) or its equivalent and, to be 
noted especially, the occupation is 
one of long standing and has 
acquired a professional status 
through public recognition and not 
through internal agitation. Fur- 
ther, none of the recognized pro- 
fessions is anything like as inti- 
mately related to business as is 
advertising. 


BLACK IS NEVER WHITE 


The first question of the two 
asked at the beginning of this 
article can now be put more specifi- 
cally: “Can advertising, a busi- 
ness, be made into a profession by 
drawing up a set of rules and be- 
stowing titles upon those who 
qualify?” Yes and no. Yes, if 
you are ready to admit that the 
real estate brokerage business has 
achieved a professional status in so 
far as it has adopted the code of 
ethics which entitles certain mem- 
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bers to the use of the word 
“realtor.” Yes, if the undertaker 
becomes a professional man when 
he complies with the rules which 
grant him the right to sport the 
appellation “mortician.” Yes, if 
the fellow who is known as a 
master iceman is thought of as do- 
ing professional work. No, if you 
are convinced that no amount of 
calling black white will make black 
white. 

What is the essential difference 
between a profession, of the uni- 
versally recognized sort, and a 
business? Is it not the attitude 
toward the work in hand, the mo- 
tive actuating the effort? Do we 
not refer to a surgeon who is a 
money-grabber as making a busi- 
ness of his profession? And how 
do we term a lawyer who thinks 
principally of the fee that is com- 
ing to him? Devoid of profes- 
sional honor, isn’t it? On the 
other hand, money-making is the 
“nothing else but” of business. 

Now this article is not intended 
as a tirade against business. It is 
not written as an argument in fa- 
vor of the professions as opposed 
to a business career. Although 
there has been much said and 
written against money-making as 
the aim in life, the American 
business man apparently gets just 
as much kick out of his buying 
and selling and advertising as his 
professional brother does out of a 
less mercenary pursuit. And get- 
ting a thrill out of your daily task, 
provided it is not at the expense 
of your fellow-men, is nothing to 
be ashamed of even though you 
are made better off financially by 
it. But a certain percentage of 
advertising men must, uncon- 
sciously, feel somewhat ashamed 
of their calling, else why all the 
effort to attain professional rank- 
ing? 

Just why advertising hankers 
after a status which would make 
it further removed from the par- 
ent which gave it birth is hard to 
account for except because of 
thoughtlessness. With high-price, 
arty artists supplying the illustra- 
tions and college professors in 
English counseling the copy writ- 
ing staff, advertising managers and 
agencies have a big enough job 
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keeping the advertiser sold on the 
practicability of present- ve ad- 
vertising methods. There is such a 
thing as getting too far from base. 
For advertising to confer a s50- 
called professional ranking upon it- 
self would be to create much dis- 
trust in its efficacy on the part of 
the advertiser; doubly true in this 
land of sound-thinking, sel f-suff- 
cient business executives. 

The second question asked in 
the first paragraph of this article 
is: “Is a business made*better or 
worse by such procedure?” This 
has to do primarily with the prob- 
able reaction of the public to any 
title-appropriating by advertising 
men and their laying claim to 
a professional status. Referring 
again to the somewhat analogous 
yearnings of real estate brokers, 
icemen and others, which seem- 
ingly have been appeased by 
the self-conferring of high-sound- 
ing titles, it is very doubtful 
whether anything has been gained 
by the pseudo-professional stand- 
ing attained. Personally, I believe 
considerable has been lost. 

When I am ready to buy a 
house, will the reverberating word 
“Realtor” fetch me completely, or 
will I not be just a little skeptical 
of all this pretentiousness? As 
for the iceman, the less of a Mas- 
ter he is the better for my icebox, 
if experience counts for anything. 


HOW THE PUBLIC STRIKES 


“Far-fetched,” I can hear some- 
one say. Well, maybe not so far- 
fetched at that, if results are what 
advertising is supposed to bring. 
The public is long-suffering. As 
a rule, it isn’t given to registering 
its kicks with many words. Rather, 
it strikes through the cash register. 
And when it strikes that way, it is 
generally too late to do anything 
about it. 

_ Sometimes flubdub makes a hit. 
Sometimes it doesn’t. From what 
one advertising man has been able 
to observe, Mr. Average Citizen 
doesn’t think any too well of the 
guy who yearns to be a some- 
body and who wants the wide 
world to take him at his word. 
Mind you, Mr. A. C. goes in for 
that sort of stuff himself in his 
lodge meetings. He thinks it fine 
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in its place. But it makes a mighty 
poor impression upon him when a 
fellow mortal springs the stuff as 
a daily business proposition. There 
was a time when you could fool 
the aforesaid Mr. A. C. into be- 


lieving that a mouthful of title 


really meant something. Now it 
either gets a shrug of the shoul- 
ders or an unconscious resolve to 
place the patronage elsewhere. 

- Suppose advertising were to suc- 
ceed in conferring professional 
recognition upon itself. I have 
shown how the advertiser would 
look upon it, according to my way 
of figuring it out. But what would 
be the attitude of the consuming 
public? Probably, at first, one of 
indifference, in large measure. But 
if advertising men were to begin 
using their titles rather freely (as 
some no doubt would) the public 
would come to regard advertising 
as another line of activity at which 
to poke fun. Incidentally, adver- 
tising is having more than suff- 
cient fun poked at it already with- 
out encouraging more. 


TITLES MEAN NOTHING 


Practically all advertising men 
know that the awe once inspired 
by a title is now lost upon the 
public. When Rufus Rumple grad- 
uated from college in 1845, he was 
prone to sign B.A. after his name 


at every opportunity. His grand- 
son, a well-known author, who re- 
ceived his M.A. in 1913 and his 
Ph.D. in 1915 from a leading uni- 
versity, would have to. be bribed 
to append the letters after his 
name. Titles, excepting a few 
such as doctor and lawyer, mean 
nothing nowadays to those who do 
not feel the need of something to 
lean upon. If titles are as sound- 
ing brass and tinkling cymbal, 
what would advertising stand to 
gain by having a whole peckful at 
its disposal ? 

Rather than devoting himself 
whole-heartedly and unostenta- 
tiously to the job in hand and being 
determined to make his efforts 
productive of maximum sales, about 
every third advertising man_ is 
dreaming of the day when he will 
see his name printed in connection 
with the copy he writes, a mysti- 
iying title appended. Not satisfied 
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with the inner satisfaction and the 
ultimate monetary reward which 
usually result from good work 
sincerely done, these men are try- 
ing to devise means of crawling 
out from under the anonymity 
which they look upon as putting 
such a cramp in their style. Pro- 
fessional status, titles, signed ads, 
“copyrighted by agency” 
lines, “created by —— agency” 
lines—all of these are agitated for 
or employed largely to satisfy the 
ego. That’s the long and short 
of it. 

Of course, the advocates of the 
professional title plan are ready 
at finding excuses for the way they 
would like to see advertising in- 
vested with even more hocus-pocus 
than the public is inclined to believe 
it is invested with now. They say 
that by calling advertising a pro- 
fession, abler men will be induced 
to take it up as a life work. They 
say a professional status will set 
the competent advertising man 
apart from the cheap skate now 
dabbling in it, and the amateur. 

There may be a little something 
to these contentions—a very little. 
The better type of present-day ad- 
vertising compares favorably with 
the best work turned out by the 
leaders in other lines of human 
endeavor. As for a certain num- 
ber of shysters and nincompoops 
being in the fold, isn’t this true of 
medicine and law and theology, 
with all their professional status? 
If advertising men ever get to 
wearing titles, another set of 
forms will have to be kept stand- 
ing by the diploma mills. You can 
bank on that. That’s the trouble 
about creating a profession or 
title; you invite a lot of tenth- 
rate imitations—and these imita- 
tions get in their deadly work in 
a hurry. 

After all, isn’t it about time for 
advertising to leave off altogether 
the chasing after these ignes fatui 
and get down to solid business? 
Advertisers, the fellows who pay 
the bills, are not impressed or mis- 
led by all the clamor for a pro- 
fessional status and titles and pub- 
lic recognition of the ad writer, 
which assails their eardrums from 
time to time. Advertisers would 
prefer to see their advertising 
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managers and agencies stick a good 
deal more closely to the business 
of increasing sales. 

Neither will the consumer feel 
any better disposed toward adver- 
tising, if the men who prepare the 
advertisements try to get away 
with a lot of ballyhoo. The pub- 
lic still has a sneaking suspicion 
that advertising is, in considerable 
measure, a waste and adds to the 
cost of goods. Professional titles 
won't curb that suspicion. 

By letting this question of pro- 
fessional status take care of itself, 
by devoting themselves to the work 
at hand and keeping away from 
the sloughs where meaningless 
titles await to trap the unwary— 
it is thus that advertising men can 
do their best work, and gain the 
sort of recognition that carries real 
weight. 


Classification 
Totals to Be Given in 
Newspaper Summary 


Sparktets. Inc. 
New York 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

In Printers’ Ink MontHty, several 
pages are devoted to a “Comparative 
National Newspaper Advertising Sum- 
mary for—” 

While the statistical information is 
excellent, there is no way of determin- 
ing, except by addition, what the total 
volume of advertising for all of the 
important cities, under the various 
classifications, amounted to in the 
aggregate. 

Don’t you think it might be a good 
idea to include this information in vour 
compilation ? 

Sparxtets. Inc.. 
A. Epwin Fern. 
Vice-president and General 
anaaer. 


TS suggestion made by Mr. 
Fein has been adopted. Begin- 
ning with the July issue of Print- 
ERS’ INK MonrHLy the classifica- 
tion totals will be given. 

This summary of national news- 


paper advertising indicates the 
amount of lineage published in 
newspapers in forty-four cities. 
These figures are broken down so 
that advertisers can determine just 
how much national advertising is 
being done in the newspapers pub- 
lished in these forty-four markets 
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in the following classifications : 


Automobile Advertising 
Automobile Accessories 
Cigars, Cigarettes and Tobacco 
Financial Advertising 
Food, Groceries and Beverages 
Hotels and Resorts 
_ Household Furniture and Furnish. 
ings 
Men’s Clothing 
Musical Instruments 
Radio 
Radio and Electrical 
Railroads and Steamshinos 


oes 
Toilet Articles and Medical P: 
tions. 
Women’s Wear 
Miscellaneous 


The lineage figures are given 
separately for each city. Now, in 
addition, we will total the amount 
of advertising published in all of 
the cities at the bottom of each 
commodity classification. In other 
words, one can now see just how 
much national advertising is being 
done for each group for the entire 
list of reporting cities. Compari- 
sons for the current month can 
also be made with the totals of a 
year ago. 

These totals have always been 
made for the United States De- 
partment of Commerce for publi- 
cation in “Survey of Current 
Business.” The Department of 
Commerce considers national news- 
paper advertising as a_ business 
indicator and when the summary 
was first published in Printers’ 
Ink Monruty in February, 1925, 
interest was expressed by Morti- 
mer B. Lane, editor of “Survey of 
Current Business.” Later on, ar- 
rangements were made for the 
publication of classification totals 
in this important Government 
publication —[Ed. Printers’ INK 


Village Starts Community 
Campaign 

The village of Kenmore, 
conducting a community advertising 
campaign in Western New York news- 
papers. The campaign will be extended 
in the fall. J. Jay Fuller, Buffalo, 
N. Y., advertising agency, is directing 
this advertising. 


- ¥..& 


Coffee Account for Richmond 


Agency 
The Hanley & Kinsella Coffec & 
Spice Company, St. Louis, has p- 
ee Cecil, Warwick & Cecil, | 
ichmond, Va., advertising agency, 
direct its advertising account. 
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66 ass ie cks—” 
No theorizing 


A PUBLICATION with such an editorial 
policy exerts a powerful influence in its 
chosen field. BUSINESS isread monthly 
by over 170,000 handpicked executives. 
It is the logical medium through which 
to acquaint the “man higher up” with 


your product. 
Write today for particulars 


The Burroughs Publications 


BURROUGHS AND SECOND BLVD., DETROIT 
——=- 
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I Want a Job 


By Lynn Ellis 


That is a_ perfectly serious statement: 
I want a job. 








If I size myself up correctly, there are two 
kinds of job at which I could unquestionably 
make good: 


1. That of account handler in an advertis- 
ing agency. 

2. That of advertising director in a manu- 
facturing concern. 


Of the two, I think the agency job would 
at first use my special training to best ad- 
vantage. The other would eventually use 
more nearly all my capacity and so offer a 
more wide-open future. The scales seem 
so evenly balanced as to be tipped one way or 
other by purely local conditions. 


* * * * 


I spent a half-dozen years with manufac- 
turers and ten years with one agency. Then, 
twenty-one months ago, I stopped short to 
size up the agency business, to think out some 
puzzles, to see if all the accepted handicaps 
in it were really necessary. 


Having reached certain conclusions, I tried 
them on the dog by the surest possible way 
of getting an honest reaction. I made the dog 
pay a price for them. Incidentally, I tried 
them on the bystanders. 


The reactions have been flattering and re- 
assuring, even from puzzled souls who 
worried more than I did over how I could 
possibly make any money out of it all. 


* * * * 


: Making money was a secondary considera- 
tion in the establishment of Lynn Ellis, Inc. 
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I Want a Job—continued 


I stated as much in the book, “Check-List 
Contracts,” which was our first offering. I’ve 
often stated since that if—and only if—the 
experiment proved sufficient need for our 
kind of business to provide a fair return, 
I'd cheerfully devote my days to being a sort 
of unofficial association secretary, unham- 
pered by committees’ whims and changing 
boards of governors. 


But in the same breath I’ve said just as 
often that, having got my own answer, I could 
think of lots better things to do than wish it 
on other folks unless there were a really 
active demand. 


Beginning with December, our sales curve 
has been almost flat, only very faintly ascend- 
ing. With pressure or without, there’s a 
downright obstinacy about those sales figures. 
They prove a certain need. The organization 
of Lynn Ellis, Inc., will keep right on supply- 
ing it and dealing out the kind of thing for 


which our customers and stray clients have 
proved sincerely grateful. 


* * * * 


But for me personally it must be a hobby, 
a side-line outlet for the sort of contribution 
to the good of the whole that one likes to be 
able to afford. 


I must get me a job. 


An agency may get me on a basis that in- 
volves little gamble on its part. I should 
prefer to create my own income beyond a 
modest amount paid solely for advice and 
help in management. 


An advertiser who doesn’t mind my hobby 
too much may get me on the basis of a living 
wage, plus some reasonable share in profits. 


New York or anywhere—I want a job. 


Inquiries all welcome and confidences 
utterly safe. Please address Lynn Ellis, 
“Personal,” One Madison Avenue, New 
York. Phone—Ashland 7772. 
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Poor Taste 
in Advertising Again 
Indicted 


NOTHER eriticism of the 
type of advertising that exag- 
gerates the importance of minor 
mistakes and shortcomings of peo- 
ple, by showing what contempt 
and scorn their acquaintances have 
for them because of these mis- 
takes, has been added to that of 
Percy Waxman, associate editor 
of Pictorial Review, whose ar- 
ticle “Are We as Mean as All 
That?” appeared in the June 23 
issue of Printers’ INK. Helen 
M. Rockey, of the New York Edi- 
son Company, and president of the 
New York League of Advertising 
Women, in a speech at the con- 
vention of the Second District of 
the International Advertising As- 
sociation, at Schenectady, last 
week, condemned those advertisers 
who would make us appear to be 
a race of heartless, ill-bred snobs. 
The title of her talk was 
“Good Taste and Common Sense 
in Advertising.” She declared 
that bad taste in advertising might 
result in annoyance and a feeling 
of resentment, rather than help 
sell merchandise. That part of 
Miss Rockey’s speech dealing 
with this subject follows: 

“Any person from another coun- 
try would think us a nation of 
snobs upon reading our magazines 
and seeing the story of the girl 
who comes home from college, 
ashamed of her home because it 
is not fully equipped with the 
furniture that she has seen in 
homes of wealthier classmates; of 
the people who leave their hos- 
tess’ table remarking how they 
would have had a better time had 
she had the full complement of 
silver. The parody on this type 
of adyertisement which lately ap- 
peared in the New Yorker is par- 
ticularly good: ‘They laughed at 
him when he stirred his soup with 
his finger, but they stopped smil- 
ing when he addressed the waiter 
in flawless Greek.’ 

“Then there is the whispering, 
back-biting type of advertising of 
the man with dandruff, or the girl 
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who needed a deodorant, all ayain 
rather amazing instances of what 
we Americans think permissible, if 
we consider that our advertising 
columns reflect our national tastes 
truthfully. 

“In my estimation, advertising 
not merely reflects our tastes; | 
feel that it molds them. After 
all, an advertisement is a manu- 
facturer’s statement of faith. A 
publicity story comes as a news 
item or a statement of someone 
else regarding your product; but 
your advertisement is your public 
declaration of your motives, of 
yourself. Advertising is so edu- 
cational that I tremble when I see 
it reflect an attitude of snobbish- 
ness and bad taste.” 


Reorganize Packing and 
Shipping Publications 


As a result of the reorganization of 
Packing and Shipping Publications, 
Inc., publisher of Packing and Shipping 
and the Marine Journal, Frank H. 
Tate has been elected president. The 
other officers of the company are, vice- 
president, Rowland Evans; treasurer, 
G. Haneke, and secretary, ’L. P. Mat- 
tingly. 

H. B. Todd, who has been covering 
the New England territory, has been 
apointed sales manager of Packing and 
Shipping. 


W. R. Hough, Vice-President, 
Garrison System 


Walter Rawlings Hough, president of 
the Board of Fire Commissioners of 
Baltimore, has been elected vice-presi- 
dent of the Garrison Fire Detecting 
System, Inc., New York. Mr. Hough, 
for more than ten years, has been iden- 
tified with the development of national 
fire prevention work. 


Door Account for Hurja- 
Johnson-Huwen 


Irving Hamlin, Evanston, IIl., manu- 
facturer of sound-proof doors, has aj 
pointed Hurja- Johnson - Huwen, Inc., 
Chicago advertising agency, to direct its 


advertising 
architectural 
will be used. 


Bank Appoints M. P. Gould 
Agency 
The Massachusetts United States 
Bond & Mortgage Corporation, Boston, 
has appointed the M. P. Gould Com- 
pany, New York advertising agency, to 
direct its advertising account. 


account. Advertising in 
and building magazines 
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The men who wear this 
emblem have climbed 


high upon the ladder of 


SUCCESS / | 


Every member of the Shrine 
is a reader of The Shrine 
Magazine. The circulation is 
607,112 copies monthly. A 
distribution statement, by states, 
will be mailed upon request. 





THE SHRINE MAGAZINE 


1440 Broadway - New York 
‘Phone: Pennsylvania 7827 | 
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You hear va axwell House 
Coffee praised 
wherever you go{ 


=f 


market, Maxwell House Coffee has come from the Southland to national 
accompanied into each market by Outdoor Advertising. Today Maxwell 
Hou the largest selling package coffee in the world—and it is also using the 
outdoor advertising in its history. 
General Outdoor Advertising Co ee pda ag 
Sales Offices and Branches in 60 other Cities 
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For the manufacturer of products 
entering into the construction, dec- 
oration, furnishing, and equipment of 
the Modern Home we have developed 


The (Class 











Group / 


COLOR SERVICE 


covering 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL COUNTRY LIFE 
ARTS & DECORATION ARCHITECTURE 
GARDEN & HOME BUILDER 


Here is available a mag ng MARKET 
possessing at any given time a higher percent- 
age of BUYERS of Shelter Products than is 
to be found in any other GROUP of magazines 
published. 








WALTER C McMILLAN, Inc. 
565 FIFTH AVENUE * NEW YORK 
Boston Chicago Los Angeles 



































It’s Up to Producers and Jobbers 
to Curb Retail Failures 


With 850 of Every 1,000 Retailers Failing, It Is Time the Problem Was 
Given Close Consideration 


By Jesse Calvin 


NE shivers when reading the 

current advertisements of For- 
han’s, announcing to the world that 
four out of five will get pyorrhea. 
The advertisements assure you 
that if you go to your dentist in 
time, there is real hope. So even 
the unfortunate four out of five, 
or eighty out of one hundred, need 
not despair. Something may still 
be done. 

But what can be done for the 
eighty-five out of one hundred 
business men whose troubles can 
not be remedied by either Forhan’s 
or the dentist? What hope is there 
for this even larger percentage of 
retail merchants whose malady is 
fatal—who rush headlong into a 
business situation out of which 
only fifteen in a hundred emerge 
successful? Statistics tell us that 
out of every 1,000 men who enter 
the retail business this year, 850 
will fail to succeed. Of those 150 
who will not be classed as failures, 
a very large percentage will just 
barely make a living, probably not 
making savings bank interest on 
their invested capital. 

The capital which many of these 
retailers have tied up in their 
stocks would make them much 
more money if put into sound 
securities while they themselves 
stuck to salaried positions, not to 
mention the plutocratic incomes 
they could have if they were 
plumbers or bricklayers. 

But the plumbers and_ brick- 
layers save a few hundred or a 
few thousand dollars and while 
saving it, they glance about and 
note the life of apparent ease 
which the retail grocer and the re- 
tail clothier are leading. “That 
boy doesn’t do a thing but buy 
suits of clothes at $30 and hand 
them out to us at $40! Of 
course, he’s got a little rent to pay, 
but outside of that, he just pockets 


the money and the rest of his time 
he can sit around and read the 
paper or talk with the traveling 
men. Pretty soft! Especially in 
the winter. I guess the first time 
I get out of work, I'll just open 
me a little store. I’ve got a couple 
of thousand dollars laid away and 
instead of eating it up when work 
is scarce, I'll put it into a nice 
stock of goods and let it make a 
living for me. Plenty of whole- 
salers will be glad to start me 
off !” 

There is no doubt about the 
plentiful supply of wholesalers 
and manufacturers who will wel- 
come the newcomer to the ranks of 
retailers. If an inkling of his in- 
clination gets to the ears of an 
energetic traveling salesman, that 
individual will be waiting for him 
when he comes off of his plumb- 
ing or bricklaying job. Then over 
a free evening meal, obtained 
at the expense of the house which 
employs the traveling man, he will 
get a glowing report as to the 
possibilities in the retail business. 
If he expresses the least degree of 
willingness, the opening order is 
written up then and there, the 
references are set down, the details 
regarding the terms of payment on 
the opening order are settled, and 
the order goes into the mail. And 
no doubt that energetic salesman 
gets a telegram of congratulation 
from the home office, if he is work- 
ing for a house which does that 
sort of thing. 

Within a couple of weeks, the 
new recruit is duly established in 
the retail business. He joins the 
ranks of the 1,000. Where will he 
be by the end of the year—with 
the 850 or the 150? 

“Where do you think he’ll wind 
up?” I asked a traveling salesman 
who told me of this particular in- 
cident, which I have changed only 
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slightly. In this instance the stock 
was a grocery stock. “What do 
you think his chances really are 
to get out of this alive, so far as 
his money goes?” 

“His chances are about as good 
as the next man’s,” the salesman 
replied. “If he gets busy and 
ledrns what it’s all about, he 
stands a good chance. He happens 
to be one of the few who is going 
in with his opening stock paid for. 
That’s pretty rare, you know. 
Usually, they have about $500 in 
cash and want a couple of thousand 
in credit to get started with. That’s 
pretty tough on the house. But 
this chap is starting with his head 
above water. He might make a 
go of it. Others are doing it. If 
he doesn’t get a chain store right 
across the street from him, he 
ought to do pretty well.” 

“But suppose he doesn’t—then 
what? Won't you feel sort of re- 
sponsible ?” 

“Me—responsible?” he queried. 
“How do you get that way? He 
wanted to go into business. He had 
the money to start in with. He’s of 
age and he ought to know what 
he wants to do. If I hadn’t got 
there when I did and landed his 
opening order, some other man 
would have grabbed it. He might 
have been grabbed off by some man 
who wouldn’t take as much pains 
with him as I'll take. We can’t 
be asked to underwrite his suc- 
cess, We've got troubles of our 
own. Who looks after us? Why 
ought anybody expect us to look 
after the retailers?” 

Looking after the retailer does 
seem an undertaking rather foreign 
to the jobber and manufacturer. 
Everyone who studies the problems 
of manufacturing and wholesaling 
agrees that these two groups have 
their full share of problems. Set- 
ting aside the variety of problems 
which confront the manufacturer, 
and considering only that one of 
the rising cost of distribution and 
the apparent keener competition, 
the manufacturer is in need of all 
his faculties to cope with his own 
obstacles. 

Goodness knows that there are 
obstacles and difficulties aplenty in 
the path of the wholesaler. It is 
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to be expected that the retailer 
too, has his full share. Of cours: 
it is unfortunate that so many fa’! 
in retailing, but that is no doub: 
the fault of cut-price chain store 
and equally vicious cut-price re- 
tailers, plus the fact that so mam 
retailers just don’t know thei 
business. 

“If the retailers knew thei 
business,” one manufacturer sai 
the other day, “we would be save 
thousands of dollars annually i 
selling expenses. We wouldn 
have the high rate of turnover o 
our customers’ lists. We wouldn’ 
have to be sending out men s 
often to coach and train retailers 
who probably won’t be in busines 
a year from now. Then we woul 
not have the credit losses whe 
they go out of business. Also, we 
wouldn’t have to carry the high 
price credit department that we 
must now maintain. All in all, 
they ought to realize the problems 
they create for us manufacturers, 
let alone asking us for sympathy.” 


NO SYMPATHY EXPECTED 


Now, asking for sympathy is the 
one thing which very few re 
tailers do, even when they are go 
ing out of business. At the same 
time, it is true that as most of 
these retailers sell out at a loss, 
probably to somebody else who is 
equally poorly equipped, or as 
they close their stores entirely, 
they do pass a heavy burden onto 
the jobber and manufacturer 
There are well over a million of 
them, in the various lines of busi 
ness. Calling upon them and 
fighting for their business is an 
undertaking of tremendous im- 
portance. Its daily cost runs into 
the hundreds and hundreds of 
thousands. It is true, even if un 
sound economically, that the great 
mass of salesmen spend just as 
much time fighting over a small 
order from a dealer who is on the 
verge of going out of business, as 
they do writing down the order o/ 
a successful merchant. Ask the 
credit men and they will assur: 
you solemnly that they feel th: 
average salesman spends most o! 
his time on troublesome accounts 
Ask the average salesman and i 
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he is honest with you and with 
iimself, he will tell you that he 
takes them as they come. 

“You never can tell who is go- 
ing to become the big account,” 
one salesman told me. “I’ve seen 
too much of this business of pass= 
ing up some new beginner for the 
saxe Of the old-established con- 
cern. New people are starting 
every day. You have to have com- 
plete distribution. No salesman 
can afford to hit the high spots.” 

That salesman is just about 
right. When he is in doubt, it is 
his business to write the order. It 
is the credit department’s job, so 
far as he is concerned, to reject 
the order or collect the money 
later on. The salesman’s job is 
to sell. It is up to the house to 
see that it makes a profit. 

Making a profit, though, is out 
of the question so far as the 
retail account which fails is con- 
cerned. The manufacturer or job- 
ber knows that in this rapid turn- 
over of retail accounts lies one of 
the greatest stumbling blocks to 
profit. He knows that on account 
of this coming and going in the 
retail ranks, there are often two, 
even three times as many retail 
stores in a neighborhood as can 
possibly exist. 


A TOUGH STREET 


I know, for instance, of a 
street in Portland, Oreg. For 
years it has had some ten to 
twelve retailers within a few 
blocks, each selling groceries, 
bakery goods and candy. Every 
jobber and manufacturer who 
knows that district knows there is 
business along that street for only 
three or four stores. The main 
reason there are ten to twelve is 
simply because there are that 
many stores built in the ground 
floors of apartment houses. In 
some way, just about as fast as 
one owner realizes he can’t con- 
tinue, somebody comes along who 
is willing to bet a few hundred 
dollars or a few thousand that he 
can make a success. As a result, 
a neighborhood which ought to 
- ve three prosperous merchants, 

ving good service to all con- 
ate is cluttered up with a dozen 
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stores, all always on the ragged 

e. 

No experienced retailer will go 
near that particular section. The 
consumers are not benefited be- 
cause they are being served by 
men who don’t know their business 
and who cannot give real service 
The dealers themselves are there 
only until their money is gone. 
The manufacturers and jobbers 
who sell them hold their breaths 
and hope they will get their money 
before the dealer is at the end of 


his roll. Some wise credit men 
shun that street. 
Now, that street is just an 


example—an example of the detri- 
mental effect upon the manufacturer 
and jobber of the inexperienced 
man in the retail business. It 
doesn’t make any difference whether 
it be groceries or drugs or dry 
goods and notions or shoes, the 
novice in the retail business these 
days is not only in there riding for 
a fall and a loss, but he is messing 
things up for the man who does 
know his business while he is 
losing his own bank-roll. 

Now, then, what is the answer? 

“I don’t worry about the com- 
petition I get from the man who 
knows what he is doing,” a suc- 
cessful retail druggist in a small 
town, said to me. “The man who 
knows the retail drug business 
knows there are some things he can 
do and some he can’t do, and he 
isn’t doing things which will just 
inevitably run him into bankruptcy. 
The competition which worries me 
is that of the chap who doesn’t 
know what he is trying to do, who 
has a little money with which he 
is gambling and who is in the busi- 
ness only while it lasts. He’s the 
bad competition.” 

It is undoubtedly true that it is 
the man who is in retailing without 
knowing the business of retailing, 
who creates insolvent competition, 
who messes up things for other re- 
tailers, and who runs up the cost 
of doing business for jobbers and 
manufacturers. To a great extent, 
the blame for much of the high 
cost of doing business may be hung 
on the retailer who doesn’t know 
what he is trying to do, who is in 
the field for only a short time, but 
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who manages to sell out to some- 
body else like him, if he doesn’t 
close up the place entirely. 

But, if this is the answer, it is 
still a long way from the solution! 

“Sure, that’s right,” the average 
jobber and manufacturer will 
agree, “but how are we going to 
get rid of the men who don’t know 
what it is all about? How are 
you going to make certain that the 
only men in the retail industry are 
those who do know something 
about the business and its risks?” 


A BIG PIECE OF WORK 


Of course, we won't get rid of 
the inefficient all at once, but there 
is one great big piece of work 
which can be undertaken with 
ease, and it should help. The larg- 
est single group of jobbers and 
manufacturers supply the retail 
food dealers. Let’s confine our- 
selves to them. They number sev- 
eral thousand houses, but to a 


great extent they know each other 

and their problems are the same. 
It would not be an insurmount- 

able task for the salesmen repre- 


senting those houses to make it 
their business to point out to the 
retail trade in general the value of 
study. Doctors must constantly do 
a certain amount of studying or 
they fail to keep up with their 
profession. Lawyers must do the 
same thing. The practices of re- 
tailing change faster than the 
practices of medicine and law. Re- 
tailers must do more than try to 
hand out merchandise. And the 
traveling salesmen are the men 
who must teach the mass of re- 
tailers the vital need of constant 
study. 

There is no business in the 
world which has inside of itself 
the variety which the retail busi- 
ness contains. And it is hard to 
find any other industry in which 
the multitude of requirements are 
so gathered in one man. The 
manufacturer has his buyer, his 
credit man, his accountant, his 
sales manager and so on and on. 
In the case of the average re- 
tailer, he is all of them. And he 
has to be very good in each role 
or he will fail to succeed. He 
cannot be just a good buyer, to the 
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neglect of credits. He cannot be 
just a good buyer and a good col- 
lector of bills to the neglect 
window trimming and advertisin 
The well-known, one-armed pape 
hanger with the hives has an e 
time in comparison. The retaile 
must be an expert in all retailing 
departments. 

Being an expert means takin 
advantage of the findings and ex- 
periences of other men rather than 
buying experience as one goes 
with his own dollars. Yet, the 
great mass of men in the retail 
business are notoriously and \y 
fully lacking when it comes eithe 
to the willingness or the ability to 
study their business, its histor 
its experiences and its practices 

Thirty retailers were being cov- 
ered by a merchandise broker’s 
man and I walked around with 
him. Only four of those thirty 
men knew how to maintain a run- 
ning inventory. Three of the four 
actually did it. Their stocks showed 
the effects of the practice. Most 
of those dealers looked upon an 
inventory as a painful nuisance to 
be suffered once a year. Not one 
of those thirty could do intelligent 
advertising. Only five of them 
could talk intelligently on the sub- 
ject of price specials and leaders 
The balance maintained that the 
chain stores could quote specials 
because in each case they were 
getting something in the way of 
price concessions from manufac 
turers. All but two lived in deadly 
fear of those same chain stores 

Those chain stores were the bug 
a-boo not only of the dealers 
themselves, but plainly also of th: 
jobbers’ men who were calling up 
on them. The great mass were 
resigned to an apparent fate un 
less, in some way, somebody cam: 
to their rescue. 

It is an interesting study for an 
manufacturer or jobber to make 
this personal contact with an aver 
age group of men who constitut: 
his retail outlets—the sources « 
supply for the mass of people to 
whom he advertises his product 
and to whom he must, in the end 
look for the consumption of hi 
goods. When such a manufacture 
or jobber stops to realize that 
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@ In advertising 
which appeals 

to women 

The COLUMBUS 
DISPATCH has 
always enjoyed a 
well defined leader- 
ship--But, at that, 
The DISPATCH 
isn’t exclusively 

a “women’s” news- 
paper---Not by 
any means w w w 


The Columbus Dispatch also leads in 
men’s wear advertising, in tobacco, cigar 
and cigarette lineage, in autos, trucks, 
office supplies, real estate, building ma- 
terials The Dispatch reaches all kinds 
of buyers and carries more paid adver- 
tising than any other Ohio newspaper. 
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of this great mass of retailers, the 
majority are incompetent, he will 
surely say to himself: “It’s time 
we helped them to help them- 


selves |” 

The retail failures speak for 
themselves. The tremendous per- 
centage that fails each year out of 
each thousand entering retailing is 
so appalling that more than a 
casual glance is deserved. And as 
one studies the situation beyond 
that casual glance, there always re- 
sults the same answer: “The 
great mass don’t know what they 
are trying to do. Most of them 
are whipped before they start. If 
they would just pass out of the 
picture quietly, it would be bad 
enough, but when, in passing out, 
they clutter up the whole industry, 
it is time to take hold. And the 
men who must take hold are the 
manufacturer and the jobber who, 
through their salesmen, must point 
out to the retailers the vital need 
of being students of merchandis- 
ing as well as handlers of mer- 
chandise.” 

In short, the man who. expects 
to go into retailing and succeed, 
must know his business, practically 
and theoretically, if possible, but 
at least theoretically. And the 
man who is already in the retail 
business must study his business 
and its practices and principles if 
he hopes to stay in business, con- 
serve his capital and make head- 


way. 


Group Buying 
Not a Menace to Ad- 
vertised Brands 


ONSIDERATION of _ the 

question of syndicate buying 
by retailers, referred to in “Will 
Syndicate Buying Ruin Adver- 
tised Brands?” in the May 12 
Printers’ Inx, should be an 
analysis of principles rather than 
a discussion of individual circum- 
stances, in the opinion of George 
Enzinger, president of Olson & 
Enzinger, Milwaukee. 

He believes that much of the 
alarm talk is merely the immediate 
reaction of some terrified manu- 
facturer or jobber who has just 
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lost a few customers of lon: 
standing because they joined « 
syndicate and the syndicate buyer 
decided in favor of some othe: 
brand of merchandise. 

“Since the beginning of tim 
there have been bad retailers ani 
good ones, bad jobbers and goo 
ones—and, in fact, bad manufac 
turers and good ones,” Mr. En 
zinger said. - “Likewise there wil! 
be bad syndicates and good ones 
Collective buying by retailers ca: 
change none of the fundamenta 
principles that have stodd the tes 
of time in individual buying by re 
tailers. The consumer is king i: 
all buying—with more power t 
day than ever before, because he 
has more knowledge of products 
thanks to advertising. The syndi 
cate that ignores consumers’ wishes 
and tries to force poor quality 
price merchandise down _ th 
throats of people who want 
brands they know and are satisfied 
with is rapidly digging its own 
grave,” Mr. Enzinger continued 

“Syndicates that honestly are 
establishing themselves as clearing- 
houses of buying and sales infor- 
mation, with the ultimate object of 
quickening retailers’ turnover, and 
eliminating dead stock, will live 
and grow stronger. There are 
many such syndicates in existence 
and they do not overlook the sub- 
ject of consumer acceptance and 
national advertising. 

“Tt is a well-known fact that the 
buyers of chain-store organizations 
place more emphasis on censumer 
demand and acceptance than indi- 
vidual retailers as a class. Intelli- 
gent syndicate buyers will operate 
no differently. 

“National advertising is a com- 
monly recognized method of re- 
ducing distribution costs and of 
lowering manufacturing costs by 
building volume,” he said. “Its 
economic justification is unques- 
tioned. 

“Syndicate buyers have no spe- 
cial divine dispensation that will 
enable them to overturn these im- 
mutable laws of economics. And 
these same principles apply alike in 
the textile trade, the hardware 
trade, the drug trade, and the 
grocery trade.” 
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*RUTHRAUFE & RYAN we. 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO : ST. LOUIS 





E substantial growth of sales in old territories, 
| plus the successful program of expansion inau- 
gurated a little over two years ago, have made Nox- 
zema —“the toilet cream that heals”— one of the 
coming items in its field. We have had the pleasure 
of serving the Noxzema Chemical Company during 
this period. G Over thirty million dollars spent on 
keyed copy, copy from which each dollar in sales is 
recorded, has given this agency an unmatched ex- 
perience in learning what to say to make people buy. 
Today over seventy-five percent of our business is 
advertising of merchandise sold through dealers. 
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What is the Future of the 
Automobile Business 
in Argentina ? 


In 1919 it was officially es- 
timated that the saturation 
point for automobiles in 
Argentina would be reached 
when 150,000 cars were 
registered. Today more than 
200,000 are registered, and 
imports for the first quarter 
were the largest in history. 


Argentina now has one 
automobile for every 55 in- 
habitants, while the Un‘ted 
States has one to six, Canada 
one to thirteen, and Aus- 
tralia one to twenty. 

Increased future sales de- 
pend on two things mainly, 
more good roads and more 
people. 

The good roads move- 
ment is now in full swing, 
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many miles of new streets 
and roads being under con- 
struction. Road-building ap- 
propriations are growing 
every year. 


Population increases 90,- 
000 a year from immigra- 
tion. The vegetative increase 
is 18.12%, higher than that 
in such rapidly increasing 
countries as Italy, Australia 
and Canada. 


The limit of sales, there- 
fore, is still far in the future. 


Keen competition  be- 
tween American and foreign 
manufacturers, however, 
make carefully planned and 
supervised advertising more 
necessary. 


LA PRENSA of Buenos Aires, “South America’s 
Greatest Newspaper,” publishes regularly in- 
stitutional advertising for more than twenty 
makes of passenger cars and trucks. 


With a circulation of 332,191 (April net cir- 
culation) on Sundays, it carries an effective 
sales message to automobile buyers throughout 
the republic. 

Contracts made now have the benefit of a rate 
established when the circulation was forty to 
fifty thousand less than at present. 


JOSHUA B. POWERS 


Exclusive Advertising Representative 


250 Park Avenue New York 





Latest Developments in Royal 
Baking Powder Case 


t Appears Recent Court Decision Informed Royal It Could Not Enter 
One Door in Seeking Relief,#but That Another Door Is Open 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ INK 
HERE is a rather wide diver- 
sity of opinion regarding the 
meaning of the decision handed 
down last week by the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia 
in the case of the Royal Baking 
Powder Company against the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. Three 
metropolitan newspapers which re- 
ported the decision differed widely 
in their interpretations, and this is 
not surprising when the form and 
nature of the decision are consid- 
ered. The document consists of 
eighteen closely typed pages which 
bristle with technical legal terms, 
ind its first sentence contains more 
than a hundred words punctuated 
nly with two commas. 
An investigation of the subject 
at the offices of the Commission 
revealed that the members of the 


organization who have studied the 
decision are of the opinion that it 
is not significant, and that it does 
not decide any of the merits of 


the case. According to one au- 
thority, the court merely informed 
the Royal Baking .Powder Com- 
pany that it could not enter one 
door in seeking relief, and invited 
the petitioner to approach the court 
from another direction. 

The Royal company appealed to 
the court on a writ of certiorari, 
claiming that the Federal Trade 
Commission had no right to reopen 
the case after issuing its order of 
dismissal on March 23, 1926. The 
Commission moved to quash the 
writ “on several grounds variously 
stated but which in substance are 
that the court is without jurisdic- 
tion to issue a writ of certiorari 
to review an administrative order 
of an administrative body and that 
the petition does not state a cause 
of action.” This the decision 
states, and then sums up the ques- 
tion as follows: 

“As the court understands the 
situation, it was agreed on the ar- 


gument that the case should be 
submitted upon the question of 
jurisdiction and upon the question 
of whether a cause of action was 
stated.” 

As the decision clearly indicates, 
the case is the outgrowth of the 
controversy between the Royal 
Baking Powder Company and the 
manufacturers of alum powders, 
which has been going on for years 
and which resulted in the issuance 
of a complaint by the Commission 
against Royal in 1920, followed by 
an amended complaint in 1923. In 
1926 the Commission d‘.m issed the 
supplemental and amended com- 
plaint, but on July 8 served the 
Royal company with a formal 
order denying all pending motions 
of the petitioner “and vacating in 
part said order of dismissal.” So 
far as this action is concerned, the 
decision states the claim of Royal 
in this way: 

“The petition here claims that by 
the order of dismissal the power 
of the Commission under the com- 
plaint ceased and that there was 
no further jurisdiction in the pro- 
ceedings and particularly over act 
of the petitioner occurring after 
said order of dismissal unless and 
until the Commission shall issue 
and serve upon petitioner its com- 
plaint in a new proceeding stating 
charges as prescribed in the Act 
creating it.” 

After a lengthy discussion of the 
testimony, the law, and the rules 
of the Commission, the court held 
that an order dismissing a com- 
plaint exhausts the power of the 
Commission to act thereon. “It is 
not to be supposed that it was in- 
tended by Congress that in a case 
begun by service of a complaint 
the party proceeded against is to 
be perpetually subject to the orders 
of the Commission and to being 
called upon to defend from time 
to time and whenever the Commis- 
sion may see fit to order rehear- 
ings after a decision favorable to 
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the party and a dismissal. It is 
hardly necessary to point out that 
a business could scarcely prosper 
if subjected to that sort of thing.” 
However, the main point of the 
case appears to be the contention 
of the Royal company that the 
Commission is an inferior judicial 
tribunal “with a branch of equity 
jurisdiction” and that the cases 
which hold that the actions of such 
tribunals may be controlled by use 
of the writ of certiorari should be 
followed. This is from the deci- 
sion, which adds, “But it is now 
conclusively determined that “The 
Commission exercises only the ad- 
ministrative functions delegated to 
it by the Act, not judicial powers. 
. . . It has not been delegated the 
authority of a court of equity.’ 
Federal Trade Commission vs. 
Eastman Kodak Company, et al., 
Supreme Court No. 215—October 
term, 1926, decided May 31, 19 
The decision then holds that the 
writ of certiorari may not be used 
for the purpose of reviewing an 
administrative order. It cites sev- 


eral cases in support of this con- 


clusion, and concludes: “When 
the petitioner applied for the writ 
of certiorari it asked that the 
cause be transferred to the equity 
side of the court if it should ap- 
pear that certiorari was not the 
proper remedy. If the petitioner 
now elects to have the cause so 
transferred an order to that effect 
will be made. The questions raised 
by the demurrer of the respondents 
will then be considered as well as 
the question whether the acts of 
the Commission have not been so 
arbitrary as to warrant an injunc- 
tion. If the case is not to be so 
transferred there is no need to rule 
on the demurrer.” 

All of which means that the 
merits of the case will have to be 
placed before the court in another 
appeal based on the matter of 
equity, as was explained by an offi- 
cial of the Commission. Certiorari 
is an extraordinary writ which can 
issue only from a superior to an 
inferior court. According to the 
decision, the court has no author- 
ity to issue a writ of certiorari to 
an administrative organization of 
the Government such as the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. However, 
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another door is open to the Royal 
Baking Powder Company by the 
fact that the court will reconsider 
the case if it is appealed as an ap- 
plication for an injunction made to 
the court as a court of equity. The 
Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia entertains two classes of 
cases—law and equity. Certiorari 
applies to law cases only, and the 
decision holds that the Royal Bak 
ing Powder case is a matter of 
equity. 


Harry Day Joins Elgin A. 
Simmonds Company 


Harry Day, for eight years New 
York State representative of Good 
Housekeeping, has joined the Elgin A 
Simmonds Company, Syracuse, ae te 
manufacturer of furniture, in an exec: 
tive sales capacity. He was formerly 
director of advertising for the Interna- 
tional Film Service Company, New 
York. He had also been sales promo- 
tion manager of the Paramount Pictures 
Corporation. 


A. T. Chapeck Appointed by 
Rodney E. Boone 


Addison T. Chapeck has been appointe: i 
by Rodney E. Boone, publishers’ repre 
sentative, as Chicago representative of 
the Baltimore News and American, the 
Washington, D. C., Times and Herald, 
and the Atlanta Georgian-American. He 
has been Chicago — of the 
New York office of Mr. Boone. 

Morris T. Swaney, formerly assistant 
to Mr. Chapeck, succeeds him at Chi 
cago. 


Rudolph H. Wurlitzer, 
President, Wurlitzer Company 


Rudolph H. Wurlitzer has been elected 
president of The Wurlitzer Company 
Cincinnati, manufacturer of musical in 
struments. He succeeds Howard 
Wurlitzer, who has become chairman of 
the board. The new president has been 
associated with the Wurlitzer company 
since 1894 and has been its vice-pres- 
ident since 1912. 


Death of John B. Irving 


John B. Irving, president of the 
Irving-Pitt Manufacturing Company, 
Kansas City, manufacturer of I-P loose- 
leaf notebooks and office appliances 
was drowned in the St. Croix River 
near Gordon, Wis., on June 2. He was 
fifty-seven years of age. Mr. Irving, 
with William Pitt, founded the com- 
pany in 1903. 


Roy M. McDonald, formerly with 
Henri, Hurst & McDonald, Chicago. 
has been appointed advertising managet 
of Engineering a Contracting, als: 
of Chicago. 
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More than the best classes 


~in ARGENTINA 


ARGENTINA is entering upon a most active 
period of buying. 

Winter is approaching there. 

The Argentine nation as a whole has been con- 
sistently increasing in productivity and wealth. 
It is a land where prosperity is in the air. 
The Argentine peso exchange has reached a 
new high level, being quoted one-half percent 
above par. 


To reach the best classes in ARGENTINA, that prosperous 
market, the inevitable choice of both local and foreign ad- 
vertisers has been 


LA NACION 


of Buenos Aires 


But LA NACION is by no means limited to one class in its 
appeal. True, it is the preferred paper of the best classes, 
but it reaches “More than the best classes.” 
Linked up as it is and always has been, with 
the welfare of the Argentine nation, serving its 
readers as it does with unflinching loyalty 
through a far-flung net-work for gathering the 
world’s news and a firm policy of presenting 
it in an impartial and straightforward manner, 
LA NACION has earned and won the staunch 
support of all classes of people in ARGENTINA. 
This explains its efficacy as the preferred medium for ad- 
vertisers of all kinds of goods and its enviable success in 
justifying the faith of the ever-increasing number of adver- 
tisers who include LA NACION in their schedules, by its 
results in reaching the buying public of that wonderfully 
fertile market—ARGENTINA. 


“Ask LA NACION about Argentina.” 
“Ask ARGENTINA about LA NACION.” 
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Second District 
Elects Miles R. Frisbie 


ILES R. FRISBIE, of the 

Miles R. Frisbie Advertising 
Agency, and president of the Ad- 
vertising Club of Schenectady, 
N. Y., was elected chairman of the 
Second District of the Interna- 
tional Advertising Association, at 
the closing session of the District 
convention held last week at 
Schenectady. E. Lester Muller, 
business manager of the Catholic 
Review, Baltimore, Md., is now 
vice-chairman. Mrs. H. A. Byrne, 
of Albany, N. Y., was chosen 
secretary-treasurer. 

Voicing an appeal of the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations for high- 
class advertising copy, Philip 
Thomson, president of the Bureau, 
and publicity manager of the 
Western Electric Company, de- 
clared that although immeasurable 
progress has been made in the last 
fifteen years in establishing public 
confidence, the job is still incom- 
plete. The main reason for this is 
due to the fact that new adver- 
tisers must learn from experience 
that misleading copy invariably 
reacts upon the firm that uses it, 
he declared. “And even experi- 
enced advertisers must be reminded 
from time to time that exaggera- 
tion does not pay,” said Mr. 
Thomson. Bearing out this idea, 
he asserted that the current issue 
of a humorous magazine has no 
less than five satirical references 
to advertising. 

Francis H. Sisson, vice-president 
of the Guaranty Trust Company, 
and treasurer of the executive 
committee of the International 
Advertising Association, in a talk 
at the dinner given on June 23, 
said that the competent advertis- 
ing man of today not only knows 
how to sell his product on a basis 
of immediate results, but also 
knows how to establish good-will 
values for trade-marks and ideas 
which will be reflected in future 
profits. In part, Mr. Sisson said: 
“Today particularly invites the ad- 
vertiser to lay up stores of good- 
will and prestige. Now is the time 
for advertising to be informative 
and educational, to help create new 
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standards of living, to stabilize 
new markets, to make life more 
comfortable and attractive, as well 
as more just and sound. How 
grateful we men may be to the ad- 
vertising which has brought us the 
luxury of the safety razor and 
patent garters, and to our homes 
the phonograph, the radio, the 
vacuum cleaner and the electric 
iron.” 

Increasing co-operation between 
the advertiser and the newspaper 
publisher was discussed by Jules 
M. Livingston, promotion manager 
of the Binghamton, N. Y., Press. 
Part of his talk follows: 

“A newspaper has much more 
to sell than white space, and the 
properly constituted newspaper or- 
ganization delivers more than just 
so many inches of printed adver- 
tising for each dollar received,” he 
stated. 

“Advertising is one of the least- 
understood links in the chain of 
retail merchandising. Very often 
the retailer does not know why 
some of his advertisements succeed 
and others fail. Nor does he 
really understand what he may 


properly expect from advertising. 
Newspapers urgently need depart- 
ments which will make clear to re- 
tailers just what may be expected 
from advertising; which will es- 
tablish for retailers certain stand- 
ards of newspaper advertising 


effectiveness; which will formu- 
late definite advertising principles 
for the retailer, so that his adver- 
tising may proceed with certain 
objects of accomplishment in 
view.” 

Officers of the various clubs 
represented at the convention held 
a business session at Saratoga 
Lake on June 25. The Schenec- 
tady club offered a plan for the re- 
organization of the Second Dis- 
trict in governmental matters. The 
plan was accepted and will be 
submitted to the board of directors 
of the International Advertising 
Association for approval. 


Heads Detroit Export Club 

Samuel Fitzpatrick, export manager 
of the Federal Motor Truck Company, 
Detroit, has been elected president of 
the Export Club of Detroit, ye ¥ - 
W. E. Morrison, export manager of the 
Paige-Detroit Motor Car Company. 
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Offering a suggestion to Mr. Robert S. Cheek of Cheek-Neal 
Coffee Company 


Why not please this million, too, 


Mr. Cheek "Sf 


Pretty nearly everybody, Mr. Cheek, who has any reasonable 
supply of world’s goods is eager for the best of everything 
going. You've discovered that. You've taken a mighty fine 
coffee and created for it a truly national market. But even 
so, there are still millions who would like to be “ pleased.” 

For example, the million well-to-do homes where 
Comfort is read. It’s a market that would be peculiarly re- 
ceptive to a good coffee. Families fond of good living and 
able to afford it. 78% of Comfort subscribers own their own 
homes—and the average size of these farms is 198 acres. 

And a million really first class prospects— good to the 
last family—is a potential sales increase to be reckoned with. 
The duplication in circulation with other magazines is amaz- 
ingly small. With the Ladies’ Home Journal it is only 3.13. 
With the Woman’s Home Companion only 5.22. 

We'd like an opportunity to present the whole story of 
Comfort to you. 


COMFORT— AUGUSTA, MAINE 


r'HE KEY TO HAPPINESS AND SUCCESS IN OVER A MILLION FARM HOMES 
JULIUS MATHEWS SPECIAL AGENCY 
BOSTON + NEW YORK * DETROIT +« CHICAGO 

LAST FORMS CLOSE 28th OF SECOND MONTH PRECEDING DATE OF ISSUE 
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Advertising 
in House Magazines 


Automatic Exectric, Inc. 
CxIcaco 
| litor of Printers’ InxK: 
Have you any facts or figures in your 
possession that would enable us to form 
opinion as to the advisability of 
cirrying advertising in our house organ? 
The publication referred to is strictly 
an employees’ publication with a circu- 
lotion of some 4,000 among factory, 
ngineering and office employees. The 
suggestion has been made that we carry 
ree or four pages of advertising (out 
f a total of sixteen or twenty) of local 
isiness houses. 
Automatic Execraic, Inc. 
H. E. Crapnam. 
Advertising Manager. 


A HOUSE magazine without 
vi advertising is a piece of 
direct-mail literature. A house 
magazine carrying and soliciting 
advertising is a publication in the 
really accepted commercial sense 
of that word. 

When a business endeavors to 
get advertising for its house 
magazine it puts itself in the pub- 
lishing business. It is as unwise 
for a soap company, an electric 
equipment manufacturer or a re- 
tail store to go into the publishing 
business as it is for a publisher to 
attempt to run any such busi- 
nesses as part of his publishing 
undertaking. The original busi- 
ness will suffer either directly or 
indirectly. 

When a manufacturing or re- 
tailing business decides to get ad- 
vertising for its house magazine, 
what happens? It hires someone 
to get that business. How does 
that person get the business? By 
following the line of least resis- 
tance, which means soliciting ad- 
vertising from individuals or busi- 
ness houses that sell goods to his 
employer. 

The manufacturer or retailer 
who seeks advertising for a house 
magazine very foolishly sets in 
motion a practice that not only 
works harm to his business but 
eventually may cost him money. 
What is there to prevent busi- 
nesses to whom he sells from 
coming around and asking for 
contributions to their house maga- 
cine? They have as much right 
to do it as he has to seek it from 
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those who sell him. The idea is 
unsound. Any business should 
keep its mind far away from the 
idea—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Characteristic Service 

Tue American WEEKLY 
Cuicaco 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

It was characteristic of Printers’ 
InK to give such fine and prompt ser- 
vice as you rendered in answer to my 
telegraphic request. We received your 
letter and the list of indexed articles 
regarding packages this morning. It is 
just what our client desired and in his 
behalf, as well as our own, I wish to 
thank you for the courtesy and hope 
that we may be able to reciprocate. 

Tue AMERICAN WEEKLY, 
A. J. McFavt. 


A. G. Spalding Sales Increase 


A. G. Spalding & Bros., New York, 
sporting goods, report net sales for the 
quarter ended April 30. 1927, of $6,- 
076,062, against $3,645,197, for the 
quarter ended January 31, 1927. Net 
profit for the quarter ended April 30, 
1927, after charges and Federal taxes, 
amounted to $427,161, against a _ net 
loss of $320,860 in the preceding 
quarter. 


Don Watts with Walraven 
Bros. 


Don Watts, formerly with N. W. 
Ayer & Son and the Ferry-Hanly Ad- 
vertising Company, has been appointed 
sales manager, direct advertising de- 
artment, of Walraven Brothers, Inc., 

allas printer. 


R. T. Gray Heads Purdue 
Alumni 


Russell T. Gray, president of Russell 
Gray, Inc., Chicago advertising 
agency, was elected president of the 
Purdue Alumni Association at its an- 
nual business meeting. 


H. L. Collins Buys Byron & 
Learned Company 
H. L. Collins has purchased the busi- 
ness and equipment of the Byron & 
Learned Company, Minneapolis, print- 
ing. He will organize a new firm to be 
known as the H. L. Collins Company. 


Knitting Mills Account 
for Van Allen 


The Marinette Knitting Mills, Mar- 
inette and Oconto, Wis., Cane appointed 
The Van Allen Company, Chicago ad- 
vertising agency, to direct their adver- 
tising account. 





Has Advertising Agency Imprint 
a Cash Value? 


This Question Raised in Suit Brought by an Advertising Agency 
Collect Unpaid Balance on Work Done in Preparing 
Catalog for a Client 


HE question of whether or not 

the imprint of an advertising 
agency in a catalog prepared for a 
client had a money value for that 
agency was recently raised in a 
Massachusetts District Court. 

The case in which this point 
arose was brought by the Charles 
Advertising Service, Inc., of New 
York, against The Mansfield 
Hatchery Company, of Mansfield, 
Mass. It was heard by Judge 
Ralph C. Estes of the Fourth Dis- 
trict Court. Its official number 
is 41131. 

From a report of the findings 
these facts are available. The 
Charles Advertising Service, under 
the authority of a letter from the 
president of The Mansfield Hatch- 


ery Company, prepared and printed 


at an agreed-upon price 20,000 
catalogs, consisting of twenty-four 
pages of reading matter and a 
cover and 20,000 envelopes. On 
the bottom of the twenty-fourth 
page in the right-hand corner ap- 
peared the words, “Prepared by 
Charles Advertising Service, New 
York.” 

The catalogs were accepted and 
distributed by the client and ap- 
parently paid for in part. The 
suit brought by the Charles Ad- 
vertising Service was to collect a 
balance due for that work in the 
amount of $400 plus interest. 

The Hatchery company in con- 
testing the suit set up a general 
denial and among other things 
alleged that the agency had “im- 
properly attached to the catalogs 
contrary to instructions and with- 
out permission the words ‘prepared 
by Charles Advertising Service, 
New York,’” and that the cata- 
logs were worthless because of the 
use of this phrase. 

An employee of the Charles 
agency testified that the catalogs 
had been delivered early in 1926 
and no complaint had been made 
concerning the imprint until Sep- 


tember, 1926. The judge fou 
this claim to be a fact. 

The Hatchery company offercd 
evidence that it is customary for a 
printer or preparer of a catalog 
obtain permission to have its name 
imprinted therein ‘and also offered 
to prove the value of the imprint 
to the Charles Advertising Servic 
Over the objections of the Hatc! 
ery company this evidence was ex 
cluded. The findings, in furthe: 
discussing this point of the valu 
of the imprint, says: “The d 
fendant (the Mansfield company) 
introduced testimony tending 
prove that the imprint of th 
plaintiff’s name (the Charles Ad 
vertising Service), in the catalog 
was a damage to the defendan 
but I do not so find, and Mr. Allen 
president of the defendant, testi 
fied that his objection to the im 
print was because it was of value 
to the plaintiff.” - 

The judge in rendering his opin 
ion found in favor of the Charles 
Advertising Service for th 
amount due, plus interest, and de- 
clared that the Hatchery compan) 

“was not entitled to show set-off 
or recoupment, . . . for any 
value that the plaintiff may hav: 
received from the imprint of its 
name on the catalogs.” 

This question is of especial in 
terest in view of the fact that 
copy writers sporadically assert : 
right to sign copy; advertising 
agencies occasionally sign their 
name to various types of work 
done for clients and printing 
houses fairly regularly put thei 
imprint on work they produce. 

When Printers’ INK first heard 
of the case it assumed that if th 
question had ever before bee: 
brought to a court for a decision 
that the New York Employin: 
Printers’ Association would know 
of such cases. John Clyde Os 
wald, secretary of that association 
informs Printers’ INK that th: 
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You need no cork 
with Kork-N-Seal. 
Push up, and 


PRINTERS’ INK 


Some Products have 
Rrsonality 


OU'VE probably noticed 
Now some products stand out 
on the dealer's shelf. How 
easy it is to remember certain 


articles above others. 


Williams Kork-N-Seal has added 
just such characteristics to a 
great many well-known brands 
of merchandise. It has given 
them personality—extra service- 
ability — extra convenience. 


Dealers actually report, time and 
time again, how customers call for 
the package that is Kork-N-Sealed. 


You can always recognize Kork- 
N-Seal by the little lever. If you 
want to protect the original 
quality of your products and 
add to their sales attractiveness, 
learn all the Kork-N-Seal ad- 
vantages. Full information gladly 
sent on request. 


WILLIAMS SEALING CORPORATION 


Decatur, Illinois 


Williams 


KORK-N-SEAL 


THE SAFE SHIPPING SEAL 


Push down 
and 
it closes 
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association’s attorney finds no rec- 
ord of previous cases on the ques- 
tion. After studying the findings 
of this particular case, it is Print- 
ERS’ INK’s opinion that it would 
be wise and prudent for an agency 
or any other organization prepar- 
ing advertising and sales material 
first to seek the advertiser’s con- 
sent before it places its name on 
any work it may be doing for an 
advertiser. 


Purchase of Florence, Ala., 
“Times-News” 


The Florence, Ala., Times-News has 
been purchased by Frederick I. Thomp- 
son and J. L. Meeks. Mr. Thompson 
owns the Montgomery, Ala., Journal 
and Times, and the Mobile, Ala., Reg- 
ister and News-Item. Mr. Meeks, for- 
mer publisher of the Gadsden, Ala., 
Times, will be the resident publisher of 
the Times-News. 


Albert Power Joins Buckeye 
Manufacturing Company 


Albert Power, recently sales and ad- 
vertising manager of the W. F. Whit- 
ney ‘ompany, South Ashburnham, 
Mass., chair manufacturer, and the 
Schoonmaker Chair Company, Concord, 
N. H., has been made general sales 
manager of the Buckeye Manufacturing 
Company, Springfield, Ohio, manufac- 
turer of furniture. 


Chicago Pneumatic Tool 
Income Increases 
The Chicago Pneumatic Tool 


. . . Com- 
pany, New York, and subsidiaries, re- 
ort a net profit, after charges and 
ederal taxes, for the first quarter end- 
ing March 31, 1927, ot $210,277 com- 
pared with $199,146 in the correspond- 
ing period of 1926, and $133,784 for 
1925. 


E. Z. Mend Solder and Cement 
Account to J. X. Netter 


The Marvelite Manufacturing Com- 
any, New York, manufacturer of E. 
. Mend solder and cement, has ap- 
pointed J. X. Netter, Inc., New York 
advertising agency, to direct its adver- 
tising account. Agents’ publications, 
business papers and magazines will 
used. 


Joins “Financial World” 


Morris Peaceman has joined the ad- 
vertising staff of the Financial World, 
New York. He had been with the for- 
mer Robinson Advertising Agency, 
Miami, Fla. Previous to that time he 
had been with A. Proper & Staff, New 
York. 
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Reports Results of Checking on 
Editorial Batting Averages 


Tue Union Gas & Execrric Company 
Cincinnati, June 14, 1927. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

It has always been an important part 
of my duty as manager of the publicity 
department of this company to read 
carefully the trade and technical jour- 
nals bearing upon our work—not only 
those in the field of advertising and 
selling practice, but also technical jour- 
nals. 

We have a routine for circulating 
these journals (about two dozen in all) 
through the department. Each carries 
a routing slip with the names of six- 
teen employees. It is my custom to 
note on this, opposite the name of each, 
the page number of any article which 
I think that particular person should 
read. 

All my subordinates have been taught 
that such a reference means that this 
particular article is, in my judgment, 
so important and valuable, so apt to 
this particular person’s needs, that he 
cannot afford to overlook it. I fre- 
quently check back to make sure that 
he has not done so. 

Such a scheme would soon lose its 
value if not used with care and dis 
crimination. My assistants know that 
when I call their attention to an arti- 
cle it is not done casually. Therefore, 
any article marked must, in my judg- 
ment, be exceptionally valuable. 

This brings me to the point which 
may interest you; the manner in which, 
quite unintentionally on my part, this 
plan has revealed my personal judg- 
ment as to the “batting average” of all 
these publications. 

A hasty check of all magazines read 
in this department during the past year 
shows that over that period Printers’ 
Inx routing slips carry an average of 
just over five notations. Printers’ Inx 
MonTHLy has an average of slightly 
under five. 

Not another publication, either in 
the advertising field or the technical, 
public utility service field, has a year’s 
average of more than one notation per 
copy, and only one attains that aver- 
age—not, by the way, an advertising 
paper, but a public utility one. 

Harry M. Hitcucock, 
Manager, Publicity Department. 


Ward Baking Profit Increases 


The Ward Baking Company, New 
York, reports a net profit for the first 
ten weeks of the second quarter of this 
year of $913,404, against $818,785 in 
the first ten weeks of the second 
quarter of 1926. 


Form Advertising Business 
at Seattle 
John Connolly and Paul W. Gutsche 
have started an advertising business at 


Seattle, Wash., under the name of the 
Western Sales Company. 
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Something 
Worth Looking Into 


168 


National Advertisers used The Christian 
Science Monitor during May. The goods 
manufactured by 





103 


of these National Advertisers were featured 
in retail advertisements published in the 
Monitor by 


591 


merchants, in 213 cities. The total number 
of these “tie-in” advertisements—not one 
of which cost any National Advertiser a 


penny—was 1,5 1 - 


A folder illustrating this world-wide service 
to National Advertisers, and giving further 
information, will be sent on request. 


THE 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


AN INTERNATIONAL DAILY NEWSPAPER 
107 Falmouth Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The professional attitude and sense of responsibil- 


ity which is maintained at all times by the mem- 
bers of this organization enables clients to enjoy 
the greater benefits that accrue from an intimate, 


confidential relationship with advertising counsel 


OLSON and 
ENZINGER 


Inc 
CAdvertising 


MILWAUKEE 


1927 


+ 
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Four Widely 
Separated Retailers Ad- 
vertise Together 


Under the Name of the Associated 
Hardware Stores, Four Subur- 
ban Seattle Hardware Dealers 
Conduct a Co-operative Adver- 
tising Campaign in Which 
Weekly Specials Are Featured. 


HE fact that they are located 

in widely separated suburbs of 
Seattle has proved no barrier to 
four hardware merchants who are 
conducting a co-operative adver- 
ising campaign. A six months’ 
test has impressed them sufficiently 
to cause them to double their ap- 
propriation for a similar period. 
[hey have also attracted two more 
dealers to the group. 

While some manufacturers may 
not consider some phases of the 
plan which these retailers have 
adopted economically sound, never- 
theless the plan deserves attention. 
As an indicator of the trend to- 
ward co-operative work among re- 
tailers this group’s efforts should 
be interesting to manufacturers. 

Under the name of the Associ- 
ated Hardware Stores, these mer- 
chants—each from a_ thriving 
suburban district—use space in 
Seattle newspapers as dominating 
as the advertisements of the larger 

ictropolitan dealers. They all 

ree that this co-operatively em- 
ployed space is putting each of 
the contributing stores on an equal 
plane, in respect to prestige and 
good-will, with the large Seattle 
merchants. 

Although the name, Associated 
Hardware Stores, is used in these 
advertisements, each store retains 
its own firm name but ties up with 
the group by means of an insignia 
and store number that is used in 
all its co-operative advertising, 
stationery, and window and coun- 
ter displays. Further identifica- 
tion is made by the use of gold- 
lettered door signs, such as 
‘Associated Hardware Store No. 
|." Each dealer also continues to 
advertise as an individual in his 
community newspapers. 


Under the name, Associated 
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Hardware Stores, which is printed 
in big type, the names of the mem- 
bers appear as follows in_ the 
group’s advertising: Ballard Dis- 
trict, Store No. 1, Peterson’s 
Hardware & Plumbing Company ; 
West Seattle, Store No. 2, Pioneer 
Hardware & Furniture Company ; 
University, Store No. 3, Paysee 
Hardware Company ; Green Lake, 
Store No. 4, Woodlawn Hardware 
Company. 

This group meets one evening a 
week, to talk over the specials to 
be offered the following _ week. 
The advertising is done Friday 
and Saturday of!each week, and 
on these two days each member 
offers “specials as advertised.” 
One member buys all the specials 
for a week for all the stores. 


INSTITUTIONAL COPY USED 


The space used in the metropoli- 
tan newspapers has varied from 
three by ten inches to half pages. 
Besides the straight merchandis- 
ing copy featuring price appeal, 
most of the advertisements include 
institutional copy set in a box or 
as a lead. This institutional copy 
stresses first the low prices that 
co-operative buying in quantity 
and lower overhead make possible; 
and second, the convenience of the 
suburban store with its parking 
facilities and lack of traffic con- 
gestion; and finally the personal- 
ized service of the community 
store. The slogan, “It’s easier to 
shop in your neighborhood store,” 
is used with this institutional copy. 

All members of the group have 
reported a brisker business since 
the inauguration of the campaign. 
A significant development is the 
marked increase in builder supply 
business. Builders and contractors 
no longer pass up the Associated 
Stores, but buy a considerable 
amount of their supplies in the 
particular neighborhood in which 
they are operating. 


Account to Wilson & 


Bristol 
The Cosin Company, Inc., New York, 
— of powder puffs, has appointed 
Wilson & Bristol, New York, advertis- 
ing, to tone its advertising account. 
Magazines and business papers will be 
us 


New 
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Highspots of the 
Convention 


(Continued from page 36) 
of the firm, only extremely high- 
grade and well-known securities 
are mentioned. Daily hammering 
away over the firm name for years, 
backed by sincerity on the part of 
the advertiser, inevitably builds 
prestige. 

“2. Formal Announcement of 
New Issues. There is no ‘quarrel 
with this phase of newspaper ad- 
vertising. It is the most con- 
venient method of conveying in- 
formation to experienced investors 
concerning any new bond issue, 
enabling salesmen to call their 
clients on the phone and tell them 
to look in the newspaper for a de- 
scription of the issue. There is a 
distinct place for this type of ad- 
vertising. 

“3. Educational Advertising for 
the New or Inexperienced Investor. 
This educational process is not an 
overnight thing, and it covers a 
vast field. Expenditure of a part 
of the firm’s advertising appro- 
priation for this kind of advertis- 
ing may be likened to an indus- 
trial concern putting a portion of 
its earnings into brick and mortar 
instead of dividends. It doesn’t 
bring immediate profits, but it 
builds wisely for the future. 

“This advertising should aim at 
simplifying and clarifying the 
process of buying bonds so that, 
gradually, the mind of the unedu- 
cated investor will grasp most of 
the fundamentals of investments. 
It is natural that bond men forget 
that the average person who in- 
vests only occasionally may not 
know the difference, for example, 
between a first mortgage bond and 
a preferred stock. We have found 
a series of ‘Questions and An- 
swers’ on investment matters to 
have a very strong attraction. The 
advertising of ‘Short Courses in 
Investments’ always pulls. It is 
interesting to note that in a very 
short time a few newspaper ad- 
vertisements pulled 700 or 800 
people into the office to get an 
educational booklet which we had 
published. That’s a good number 
for a city of this size. 
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“4. The Advertisement of Single 
Issues or Odd Lots for Direct 
Sale. Here is an opportunity for 
a complete breaking away from 
the stereotyped forms. The set- 
up of the copy must be dignified 
and conservative, of course. What 
is wrong, however, with a simple, 
informal style, telling in language 
that even the ignorant investor 
can understand, of some particular 
school bond that is safe because it 
is payable out of general taxes 
levied against all the property in 
the district, that the assessed 
valuation is sixty times the amount 
of the debt, and so on? One small 
advertisement on an odd lot 
brought to us a new client who 
has since bought more than 100 
bonds. 

“5: Providing the Incentive to 
Buy Bonds. This is a field in 
which there is the greatest oppor- 
tunity for newspaper advertising. 
The average buyer buys bonds for 
a purpose. People with money 
who don’t buy bonds, won't buy 
them unless they are given the in- 
spiration of a purpose. They 
must have a picture painted for 
them which shows conclusively 
what bond buying will do. 

“The universal urge for saving 
is to accumulate for comfort and 
financial independence in old age. 
The fear of a winter of want lies 
heavily and constantly on nearly 
everyone. The fact that ninety- 
four out of every 100 men find 
that fear a reality at sixty, is 
proof that so far this rich country 
has failed miserably to educate its 
people in the ways by which they 
can live in reasonable comfort. 


Consequently, in 1920 when we § 


started our effort along the line 
of this fifth principle, we seized 
upon this fundamental urge for 
our text. As a means of demon- 
strating that a steady purchase of 
safe bonds would lead to financial 
independence in later years, we 
wrote and copyrighted the plan en- 
titled ‘Building an Income Fund.’ 
It has been such an appeal that the 
type forms have been kept stand- 
ing for the last seven years, and 
other bond houses in the United 
States and Canada have been sold 
a great many reprint editions of 
the booklet.” 
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Paul Loughridge, of Bosworth, 
Chanute, Loughridge & Company, 
Denver, before the Financial Ad- 
yertisers Association. 


More Food 
Campaigns to Come Out 
of the West 


Although the West has made 
remarkable strides in developing 
various fruit and perishable prod- 
uct industries to the point where 
they could advertise profitably on 
a national scale, there is still much 
to be done in this direction. That 
is what George W. Kleiser, of the 
Foster and Kleiser Company, San 
Francisco, told the Outdoor Ad- 
vertising Association of America. 
He said: 

“Today, in California, the fresh 
fig industry is facing the problem 
of transportation. Owing to the 
nature of the fresh fig, with par- 
ticular reference to its skin, ship- 
ments to any distance by rail, ex- 
cept when packed in sawdust, have 
proved unprofitable because of the 
condition of the figs on arrival at 
destination. Some device will be 
found to overcome this difficulty 
and another great California in- 
dustry will develop. 

“To look ahead, we can see the 
time when other products wiil 
come forth to take a leading part 
in the national field. Other foods 
will be grown, shipped and adver- 
tised. There is a lot to be done to 
more efficiently distribute and sell 
so-called perishables, which, from 
their very nature, cannot be indi- 
vidually labeled. 

“Fresh grapes offer an example 
of what I mean. Here is a crop 
that has an annual value to the 
grower of approximately $30,000,- 
000. They are shipped to com- 
mission men in the Eastern market 
and distributed to fruit dealers and 
there left at the mercy of the re- 
tailer without any sales aid. 

“A perishable of this character 
must be quickly disposed of to get 
a return and if too great spoilage 
results from slow movement the 
dealer will not be ‘inclined to 
handle the product in the follow- 
ing years. Advertising has a very 
distinctive function that would be 
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of great benefit in this instance as 
well as in the movement of fresh 
peaches, pears, apricots, etc., that 
must go into consumption quickly. 
The date industry is nearing a 
sufficient development where sup- 
ply will exceed demand. The alli- 
gator pear is assuming volume 
proportions. The artichoke indus- 
try, tuna, sardine and crab can- 
ning, all have future marketing 
possibilities.” 


The 
Services Printers Ought 
to Render 


Printers were told that they 
ought to render a multitude of 
services in addition to those that 
are looked upon as the usual 
thing. This was brought out by 
Clinton F. Berry, assistant vice- 
president of the Union Trust 
Company, Detroit, in his talk be- 
fore the Graphic Arts Association. 
Mr, Berry related an actual story 
to illustrate his point. This is the 
incident as he outlined it: 

“A short while ago a bank had 
a number of broadsides produced 
by an offset printer. They were 
designed to be mailed in four 
mailings to a list of about 5,000 
names. They were to be mailed 
in tubes. 

“Let us think this job through 
to the finish the way the printer 
should have done. A cursory ex- 
amination of the premises and staff 
would have shown the printer that 
it was not possible for those 
broadsides to be handled efficiently 
in the bank’s quarters. He would 
have seen that the available staff 
was engaged on duties that took up 
all their time normally. His prac- 
ticed eye would have seen that a 
special staff would have to be en- 
gaged to hand roll each of the 
pieces, insert them in the tubes, at- 
tach the sticker, place the franking 
stamp on them, and deliver them 
to the Post Office. 

“Furthermore, a brief calcula- 
tion would have shown him that 
the tubes necessary to handle the 
order would occupy nearly enough 
space to accommodate a freight 
car! 

“As it happened, none of these 
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points which you may consider 
very elementary were considered 
by the printer. He was probably 
thoroughly content that he had 
secured an order of considerable 
size. He probably never thought 
of having any responsibility to his 
client beyond the faithful printing 
of the broadsides and their de- 
livery to the bank. 

“Now note what happened. He 
delivered the 20,000 broadsides to 
the bank in four huge cases which 
required four men to lift them. 
To add insult to injury, he planned 
his time of delivery (or to be more 
accurate I should say he did not 
plan his time of delivery) so that 
it took place at four o'clock on 
Saturday afternoon, when it was 
only by the most happy accident 
that there was anyone there to re- 
ceive them. 

“An attempt was made by the 
small staff in the advertising de- 
partment to stuff some of these 
broadsides into the tubes, a large 
number of which had been de- 
livered. The staff to whom this 
work was assigned could only 
work at it spasmodically, and slow 
progress resulted. Finally, an- 
other printer whose representative 
was always alert to see opportuni- 
ties for service to his clients, saw 
the difficulties that were being en- 
countered and suggested that the 
work could be handled efficiently 
and with dispatch at his plant. 
The tubes and broadsides were 
collected by him and taken to his 
establishment, from where the 
mailings were made without any 
further trouble or worry to his 
client and on scheduled time. 

“Had the printer who produced 
this work, in the light of his ex- 
perience visualized this job through 
to its completion, he would have 
known at once that he could make 
constructive suggestions as to the 
mailing of the pieces. He never 
should have allowed one of the 
cases to enter the bank. He should 
have offered to attend to the en- 
closing in tubes, putting on the 
stickers and stamps, and mailing 
them on the scheduled dates. Had 
he done so not only would he have 
seen the job through from the 
commencement with the maximum 
of smoothness, but he would have 
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prevented feelings of annoyance 
and irritation arising through the 
size of the packages which he chose 
for making delivery, and the jill- 
timed hour of the arrival of the 
goods. He would have created a 
goodly measure of good-will for 
himself, instead of the reverse. 
“When the time came for an- 
other order to be placed, capabili- 
ties of the plants being equal 
from a mechanical standpoint, who 
do you suppose would be most 
likely to get the new business—the 
firm that had done the printing 
required of it and rested there con- 
tent, or the firm that had seen the 
difficulties of its client and had 
shown them the way out?” 


Caution 


Needed in Community 


Advertising 


Don E. Mowry told the Ameri- 
can Community Advertising As 
sociation that community advertis 
ing has been frequently rushed into 
without adequate study. Mr 
Mowry is general secretary of the 
Madison, Wis., Association of 
Commerce and secretary-treasurer 
of the American Community Ad- 
vertising Association. He said: 

“While community advertising— 
advertising that is being done by 
municipalities, counties, States and 
economic units or divisions of gov- 
ernment having a common prob- 
lem—has drifted into a volume of 
over $6,000,000, there are concrete 
evidences that the spirit of in- 
quiry has not actuated the motives 
of men in their enthusiasm to 
grasp at the first program of ad- 
vertising policy which has been 
presented to them. This almost 
disregard of the value of advertis- 
ing has evidenced itself among ad- 
vertising agencies that have under- 
taken to launch community pro- 
grams of advertising. 

“This undesirable reaching out 
for business in a field that is com- 
paratively new, without taking ad- 
vice from those who have had 
community advertising experience 
and understand something mor 
than the agency does about 
community interpretations, unless 
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Concentrate on 
this Rich Market 
with The Call 


of The Call’s circu- 
lation of over 107,000 
is concentrated in 
San Francisco and its 
immediate suburbs. 
Here buying power 
is most readily ac- 
cessible to economi- 
cal sales coverage. 


SANA CLARA 
SAN J0SE > 


Now Well Under Weigh as First in Daily Display 
Advertising for the Sixth Consecutive Year 


Comparison of Daily (6 Day) Display Lineage 
January 1—May 31, 1927-26 
1927 1926 Gain or Loss 


THE CALL. ..4,048,628 3,861,572 Gain 187,056 
Examiner 2,940,329 2,902,762 Gain 37,567 
eo 2,700,817 2,624,860 Gain 75,957 
Chronicle 2,219,352 2,129,815 Gain 89,537 
Bulletin 1,939,584 2,233,293 Loss 293,709 


CALL 


CHARLES SOMMERS YOUNG, Publisher 


Representatives 
NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
Hpreert W. MOLONEY Joun W. LEDERER Kart J. SHULL 
604 Times Bldg. 910 Hearst Bldg. Transportation Bldg. 
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Premium Catalogs 
that present 
The Best Premiums 
The Best Way 


4 


The advantage of having more 
than one string to your bow is 
never more strikingly illustrated 
than in premium offers. 


When you offer but a single 
premium, and unfortunately, the 
prospective customer has it, you 
have no premium appeal whatever. 


But to offer a variety of pre- 
miums involves an intimate knowl- 
edge of what make the best 
premiums and a heavy investment 
in uncertainties. 


Handsome catalogs, handsomely 
illustrating articles that have 
proven themselves successful pre- 
miums, make the most effective 
presentation of premiums possible. 


But their cost? 


An organization that handles the 
premium requirements of some of 
the nation’s leading premium users 
and prepares their catalogs that 
are works of art, will prepare 
yours at no more than the cost of 
printing. 


Those who use this service save 
thousands of dollars in illustra- 
tions and plate work while secur- 
ing the assistance of those who 
have produced the most successful 
catalogs in use. 


Concerns interested in making 
their premium offers attractive and 
efficient and who value economies 
are invited to correspond. 


The 


Premium Service Co., Inc. 
9 West 18th Street 
New York City 
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checked, may result in a most un- 
favorable national attitude toward 
the community advertising field. 
If this tendency is to continue, it 
will take a great deal of considera- 
tion and discussion to convince the 
average citizen in the many urban 
communities throughout this coun- 
try that advertising has the high 
value which we place upon it. 

“A product campaign, if it fails 
through lack of proper setting, be- 
comes known to the few who are 
sponsoring it and to the advertis- 
ing fraternity; but a community 
campaign that fails becomes 
known to hundreds and thousands 
in a single community and the 
value of advertising receives a set- 
back. What is more, news of this 
kind and character travels rapidly 
and other communities are skepti- 
cal about initiating similar cam- 
paigns, even if the objectives are 
of an entirely different character.” 


Rochester Club Arranges 
Speakers’ Schedule 


The following speakers have agreed 
to talk at meetings of the Rochester, 
N. Y., Ad Club during the 1927-28 
season: Mabel Walker Willebrandt, as- 
sistant attorney-general of the United 
States; Cyrus a urtis; former 
General William Mitchell; Saunders 
Norvell, former chairman of the board 
of McKesson & Robbins; Dr. Michael 
I. Pupin, professor of Columbia Uni- 
versity, and James L. Madden, vice- 
president, the Metropolitan Life insur- 
ance Company. 

Five of these speakers will also talk 
before the advertising club of Buffalo 
and Cleveland, making a tour of the 
three clubs on three consecutive days. 
Glenn C. Morrow, executive secretary 
of the Rochester club, arranged for 
their appearance. 


Philadelphia Advertising Crafts 
Club Elects Officers 


The Advertising Crafts Club, Phila- 
delphia, at its recent annual mecting 
elected the following officers: President, 
Harry N. Blair; vice-president, Ralph 
D. Miller; secretary, William ” Hirsch; 
treasurer, Charles Deilly, and directors, 
Leon Obus, Willard Strobel, and Noe! 
P. Laird. 


Appoint John Budd Company 


The Dallas, Tex., News and Jou rnal, 
daily newspapers, and the Dallas Farm 

ews, a semi-weekly publication, have 
appointed the John Budd Company, 
publishers’ representative, as their na- 
tional advertising representative. 
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Successful Salesmen Must Give, 
Not Get 


“Of over four thousand salesmen 
who m I have handled or come in con- 
th, I have never known a really 
one who did not take the 
selfish viewpoint that he must ‘give’ 
rther than ‘get,’” asserted B. J. Wil- 
$ sales director of the Paraffine 
Companies, Inc., San Franvisco, in a 
_y speech before the Advertising 
(lub of Los Angeles. 
He also stated that if every salesman 
wd sales manager could see, in cold 
type, the exact words which he had 
goken in many interviews, it would be 
1 revelation. It would show him that 
the truth was not always strictly ad- 
hered to im personal interviews. Such 
ac — must be remedied, accord- 
) the speaker, before a sales force 
wid ever expect to reach the maxi- 
mum of efficiency. 


Changes on Scripps-Howard 
Staff 


W. W. Hawkins, general business 
director of the Scripps-Howard News- 
papers, has been made assistant chair- 

the board of all the Scri 

rd companies. He is succeede 
general business director by William G. 
Chandler, who has been president and 
general manager of the Central Group 

of the Scripps-Howard organization. 

Ray A. Huber, business manager of 
the Cleveland Press, has been appointed 
assistant general business director. 

John G. Meilink, formerly advertising 
manager of the Press, is now business 
manager, succeeding Mr. Huber. 

George B. Parker, general editorial 
executive, will assume the title of editor 
in chief of the entire company. 


Air Mail Service Extended to 
Sweden 
Letters may now be sent from the 


United States to Sweden by air mail 
and Swedish post offices will receive air 
mail for delivery to this country. The 
mail is carried by air between Sweden 
and England, where it is transferred to 
Atlantic liners. 


R. F. Crego Advanced by L. C. 
Smith Bearings Company 
R. F. Crego has been made sales 
manager of the L. C. Smith Bearings 
y, Chicago, succeeding > 
resigned. Mr. Crego has been 
vith this company for three years. 


Eastern Industrial Advertisers 
Meet 


The last spring meeting of the East- 
tm Industrial Advertisers was held re- 
cently at Easton, Pa. inspection 
+4 was made through the mill of the 
Lehigh Portland Cement Company. 
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THOMAS RUSSELL 


MARION JEAN LYON 
Advertisement Manager, “PUNCH” 
80, FLEET STREET 
LONDON, E.C. 4, ENG. 





Publishers May Hold Trade 


Practice Conference 


Ruling of the Federal Trade Commission in McGowan Case Has 
Aroused Much Interest among Publishers 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ Inx 
HE case against the McGowan 
Laboratories, Inc., and the Wo- 
manhood Publishing Corporation, 
in which the issuance of a cease 
and desist order was announced 
by the Federal Trade Commission 
last week, is unusual for several 
reasons. It is the first case in 
which a publisher has been held 
jointly responsible with an adver- 
tiser for the dissemination of false 
and misleading statements in ad- 
vertising. 

According to the Trade Com- 
mission’s statement, the McGowan 
Laboratories, Inc., asserted in its 
advertising that anyone may be 
freed from every ounce of unwel- 
come flesh, and that getting thin 
is made pleasurably simple and 


easy for anyone by simply apply- 


ing “Reducine,”’ the cream that 
dissolves all excess fat by a harm- 
less chemical reaction. The Com- 
mission found these statements to 
be false and the cream useless for 
the purpose claimed. It also found 
that the Womanhood Publishing 
Corporation, by publishing the 
fraudulent advertising of the 
McGowan Laboratories, Inc., in 
its magazine, True Romances, 
“knowingly became a party to the 
scheme for defrauding the pur- 
chasing public.” 

The Commission’s order de- 
scribes the product and the meth- 
ods used in advertising it, and 
orders the McGowan Laboratories, 
Inc., to cease and desist from sell- 
ing or offering for sale in inter- 
state commerce its toilet compound 
or cream referred to, and from 
“causing its said compound to be 
advertised for sale in interstate 
commerce in newspapers, maga- 
zines, periodicals or other publi- 
cations of general circulation 
throughout the United States and 
in various sections thereof. 

Likewise the publisher of True 
Romances is ordered to cease and 


desist from incorporating any of 
the false and misleading state- 
ments regarding the toilet com- 
pound referred to by the order, 
“or any similar false and mislead- 
ing statement or assertion as to 
said toilet compound or cream, or 
as to the effect of its application 
to the human body, in any news- 
paper, magazine, periodical or 
other publication, and distributing 
same as a part of such newspaper, 

magazine, periodical or other pub- 
lication to the subscribers there- 
fore, or purchasers thereof, in and 
throughout the several States of 
the United States or in any section 
thereof.” 

The findings as to the facts in 
the case relate that the respor 
dents expressly waived proof of 
the allegations of the complaint, 
admitted all allegations of the com- 
plaint, and consented that the 
Federal Trade Commission might 
proceed to the final disposition of 
the cause and issue, and serve upon 
the respondents, an order requiring 
them to cease and desist from the 
violations of the law charged in 
the complaint. 

Last week an official of the 
Commission explained that the 
failure of the respondents to ap- 
peal to the courts strengthened the 
Commission’s determination to 
proceed against other violators of 
the law in the advertising field. 

This official also explained that, 
for the present at least, there will 
not be any border-line cases. The 
complaints in preparation are con- 
cerned with flagrant violations of 
the law, and consist of advertise- 
ments that are obviously false and 
misleading, and, as in the Mc- 
Gowan case, the publishers as well 
as the fraudulent advertisers will 
be named as respondents in the 
complaints and cease and desist 
orders. It is now well established, 
so far as the Federal Trade Com- 
mission is concerned, that a pub- 
lisher of a periodical containing 
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fraudulent advertising is a party 
to a fraud. 

That this conclusion is giving 
many publishers some _ concern 
is indicated by the fact that a 
number of them have requested 
the Commission to hold a publish- 
ers’ Trade Practice Conference. 
The official interviewed made this 
-statement, and said that it is likely 
that such a conference will be held 
within the next six months. Also, 
according to the official, the re- 
quests from the publishers are not 
only due to a desire on their part 
to eliminate unfair competition, but 
likewise to prevent the weakening 
of the public’s confidence in all 
advertising. 

As the official further pointed 
out, a Trade Practice Conference 
will give the publishers an oppor- 
tunity to formulate their own 
rules and standards for the identi- 
fication of false, fraudulent, mis- 
leading and unfair advertising. 
This, very largely, will eliminate 
the difficult problem of deciding 
border-line cases. The publishers 
themselves will establish the stand- 
ards for the guidance of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission in_ its 
prosecutions in the publishing field. 


Death of J. P. Wood 


_ Brigadier General John P. Wood, prom- 
inent textile manufacturer, died June 
24, at Philadelphia, in his sixty-fourth 
ear. He was president of William 

ood & Company, Philadelphia, and 
was a former president of the National 
Association of Wool Manufacturers, a 
former chairman of the Textile Indus- 
try’s National Bureau of Commercial 
Contracts and the first president of the 
Textile Alliance, Inc. 


New Account for Ferry-Hanly 


Agency 

The United States Electric Manufac- 
turing Corporation, New York, Usalite 
flashlights and batteries, and _lightin, 
fixtures, has appointed the New Yor 
office of the Ferry-Hanly Advertising 
Company, Inc., to direct its advertising 
account. 


J. H. Hanfield Joins 
Hazard Agency 


J. H. Hanfield, recently with Moser 
& Cotins, Utica, N. Y., advertising 
agency, has been appointed manager of 
service of the Hazard Advertising Cor- 
poration, New York. He was at one 
time with the Charles C. Green Adver- 
tising Agency, Inc., New York. 
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Another Defender of the 
Space Salesman 


Tue Stranparp Textire Propucts 
OMPANY 
New Yorx 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

The article, “Space Salesmen Render 
Us a Real Service,” by S. E. Cony- 
beare, of the Armstrong Cork Company, 
published in the June 2 issue of Print- 
ers’ Inx, has struck a harmonious 
chord on my heart strings. 

Ever since I have been on my pres- 
ent job, I have made it a rule to grant 
an interview to all salesmen represent- 
ing advertising media. I have found 
the majority of the so-called space 
salesmen well versed in their product 
about which I want to learn as much 
as possible, but few if any know our 
problems. Therefore, the interviews al- 
ways result in an exchange of ideas to 
our mutual advantage. 

In some instances the space salesman 
has apologized for taking up my time 
when he finds his publication does not 
fit into our picture. In many instances 
I have told him enough about our prod- 
uct, Sanitas Modern Wall Covering, to 
make him anxious to try it out in his 
own home. Every little bit helps! 

It would be interesting to hear Mr. 
Conybeare’s attitude toward solicitors 
representing advertising agencies. 

Warren BEnsrens, 
Advertising Manager. 


Mid-Western Business 
Papers Merge 


Commercial News, St. Joseph, 
Mo., and the Midwest Merchant, Kan- 
sas City, will be combined, effective with 
a July issue. Both names will be re- 
tained for a time. The new publication 
will be published at Kansas City by the 
Retail Review Company. C. J. Nutall, 
New York representative for the Com- 
mercial News, will continue in that 
capacity for the combined publications. 


Laundry Owners Campaign to 
Start in September 


The national advertising committee of 
the Laundry Owners National Associa- 
tion recently met at Indianapolis and 
approved plans for the four-year cam- 
paign. This er pp will be under 
the direction of the Millis Advertising 
Company, Indianapolis. Magazines, 
newspapers and outdoor advertising will 

used. 


Borg & Beck Net Income 
Increases 


The Borg & Beck Company, Chicago, 
clutches and hoists, reports net income 
for May, after charges and taxes, of 
$102,287, against $94,320 in April. Net 


income for the first five months of 
1927, amounted to $420,839, against 
$382,870 in the first five months of 
1926. 
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[_ = planning their first homes, 
architects of great skyscrapers, contractors and 
dealers; everyone who builds knows Fiske Brick. 
There is only one “Tapestry” Brick. This and 
other leading brands are the sole property of Fiske 
& Company. We have served this advertiser for 
six years. 


SMITH ENDICOTT COMPANY 
ADVERTISING 
141 Milk Street, Boston 


An Advertising Agency helping a small group 
of clients to do a larger volume of business 
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What Can a 
Salesman Do Profitably 
Besides Sell? 


Henry Disston & Sons, Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

For the last few days we have been 
working with the following question: 

*‘A salesman’s primary job is to sell 
merchandise, but what sales promotion 
and advertising responsibility may he be 
given profitably?” 

Can you refer me 
this subject that have 
Printers’ Ink? 

Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., 
K. L. ZIMMERMAN, 
Sales Promotion Dept. 


to articles on 
appeared in 


HE answer to this question is 

like the answer to so many 
questions of sales policy. It all 
depends. Some of the factors 
which influence the answer are the 
size of the sales force, the number 
of prospects on which each sales- 
man must call, the size of the line 
the salesman has to sell, the length 
of time the salesman has with the 
prospect, the type of prospects the 
salesman deals with, the type of 
salesman, the average ability of 
the salesman, etc. 

A survey made in 1924 and pub- 
lished under the heading, “What 
Should a Salesman Do Besides 
Sell?” in the April, 1924, Print- 
ers’ INK MonTHLy, outlined a 
number of things that salesmen 
for leading manufacturers are do- 
ing, in addition to their regular 
work of selling. These extra 
duties were as follows: 

(1) Distribution of dealer 
helps; (2) demonstrations; (3) 
window display work; (4) resale 
work; (5) watching dealers’ 
stock; (6) helping dealers to be 
better merchants; (7) working 
with retail salespeople; (8) cor- 
responding with trade between 
calls; (9) working with jobbers’ 
salesmen; (10) adjusting com- 
plaints; (11) distributing adver- 
tising; (12) checking up on ad- 
vertising; (13) checking up trade 
practices and dealers; (14) mar- 
ket investigations; (15) mailing 
lists; (16) digging up new pros- 
pects; (17) credit information; 
(18) collections; (19) ambassa- 
dorial work; (20) surveys; (21) 
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instructing junior salesmen; (22) 
warehouse stock work; (23) de- 
liveries. In addition, there were 
several other minor duties out- 
lined in this article. 

It is obvious that no single sales- 
man can perform all the dutieS on 
this imposing list. It is a fact, 
however, that each one of these 
duties is being performed by some 
salesman somewhere. 

The question of how much extra 
work a salesman can do profitably 
depends upon so many factors that 
it is impossible to set down a defi- 
nite rule for any company. The 
only satisfactory answer that can 
be worked out by a single com- 
pany must depend upon a thor- 
ough investigation of the field, of 
the sales force, and of the task 
that the company wishes to per- 
form. Some advertisers, for in- 
stance, find it highly profitable to 
give their salesmen instruction in 
window display work, while other 
advertisers find that their sales- 
men cannot afford to devote any 
time to the installation of window 
displays, and therefore either have 
special crews or let the dealer in- 
stall his own displays. 

Any manufacturer who intends 
to broaden the work of his sales- 
men should make sure of one 
feature quite definitely. He should 
be sure that his salesmen under- 
stand that they are not being 
loaded with a lot of extra work 
merely for the sake of giving them 
something more to do. The sales- 
men should be shown how this 
extra work will work out to the 
progress, not only of the company, 
but of the salesmen themselves. 
Once the salesmen see that this 
extra work is going to bring added 
dollars to their pockets, they will 
not demur from doing the work.— 
[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


J. E. D. Coffey Joins 
“Carpet & Rug News” 


John E. D. Coffey has been made 
business manager of the Carpet & Rug 
News, New York. He was formerly 
with N. W. Ayer & Son. 


E. H. DeNu has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of the Minneapolis 
School Supply Company He was at 
one time publisher a the Bemidji, 
Minn., Pioneer. 

















Good Copy 


sells in plain words. 
—The crowd uses 


that kind. 


Good Copy sticks to 

the truth. 

—The crowd likes 
the truth. 


Good Copy tries to 

be of use. 

—The crowd gains 
by this. 


Good Copy makes 
friends of the crowd. 
—The crowd buys. 


HAWLEY 
ADVERTISING 
COMPANY 


Inc. 


95 MADISON AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 

















Advertising Rights to Cartoon 
Established by Court 


Interesting Decision Is Given in Litigation between Rival Candy 
Companies 


CCORDING to a decision re- 

cently rendered by the Circuit 
Court of Cook County, at Chicago, 
the producer of a pictorial comic 
strip has a personal property right 
in his creation and in the char- 
acters he has created. He has the 
right to license a manufacturer to 
use the subject matter or char- 
acters as a trade-mark on com- 
modities and the licensee is en- 
titled to legal protection against 
infringement. 

The decision was rendered in a 
suit brought by the Curtiss Candy 
Company, a corporation, against 
Charles W. Cannar and Allie 


Marshall, co-partners operating as 
Cannar & Marshall, candy manu- 
facturers of Chicago. The de- 
cision established the right of the 
Curtiss company to use the name 


Skeezix on one of its brands of 
candy, Skeezix being the name of 
a character in a daily comic strip 
appearing in the Chicago Tribune 
under the general heading of 
“Gasoline Alley.” 

The Cannar & Marshall firm, in 
the court’s finding, is “perpetually 
enjoined and_ restrained from 
using as an identifying mark on 
or for candy the word Skeezix, 
with or without a pictorial repre- 
sentation of a child associated 
therewith, and from using the 
word or name Skeezix in any way 
in connection with the sale or 
distribution of candy, and from 
using the pictorial character Skee- 
zix of said Gasoline Alley section 
in any way in connection with the 
sale or distribution of candy, and 
from using in the sale or distribu- 
tion of candy any colorable imita- 
tion of complainant’s mark which 
includes the word or name Skec- 
zix.” 

The testimony given during the 
hearing of the case established that 
at one time the defendant did 
business as the Beaux Arts Candy 
Company in Chicago and adopied 
the word “Skeezix” and the pic- 


torial representation of the char- 
acter as a trade-mark on its candy. 
In a subsequent reorganization of 
the business, William F. Smith 
obtained control and employed the 
defendants, Cannar and Marshall, 
on a salary basis. During that 
time, it was brought out, the de- 
fendants re-adopted the trade- 
mark and took steps to register it 
in the Patent Office. The defend- 
ants later left Mr. Smith’s employ 
and continued in the candy busi- 
ness, using the same trade-mark. 

The Court held “that the re- 
adoption by the defendants of said 
mark, or of any part or feature 
thereof, while employed by said 
Smith and while said Smith was 
still using the mark, did not create, 
establish or vest in the defendants 
any right, title or interest in, to 
or under said trade-mark or any 
part or feature thereof, but that 
the defendants so re-adopted said 
mark, out of which no valid trade- 
mark rights could arise.” 

Meanwhile, the Curtiss Candy 
Company arranged with Frank O. 
King, of Glencoe, Ill., the creator 
of the cartoon, with the approval 
and consent of The Tribune Con- 
pany, for exclusive use of the name 
Skeezix as a trade-mark. But 
Cannar & Marshall continued 
using the name in the same way. 
The Curtiss company brought suit 
on the basis that Mr. King had a 
property interest in his cartoon 
and could sell the right for its 
use to whomever he chose. 

On this point the Court held as 
follows: 

“That said King, at the time of 
his said arrangement with the 
complainant, had a personal prop- 
erty right in his creation, Gasoline 
Alley, and the respective charac- 
ters thereof, of such kind and 
nature as to entitle said King to 
relief in equity for a use of the 
subject matter thereof not author- 
ized, directly or indirectly, by him ; 
and that the first, as well as the 
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T has been our fixed 
ideal for forty-two years to operate an Outdoor 
Advertising plant which would stand as a model 
of perfection and advertising effectiveness ““ We 
are insistent upon this same standard in selecting 
other outlets through which our clients’ advertis- 
ing is to be placed “S Your national Outdoor 
Advertising campaign therefore enjoys the 
ultimate in service through Walker & Co. © 
As specialists in this one medium, with its 


successful performance as our primary 
objective, it is logical that a national 
campaign designed and executed by 


us should achieve the utmost in re- 
sults “» At your request, we will 
submit ideas and plans show- 
ing how Outdoor Advertis- 
ing can best be applied 
to your present sell- 
ing program. 


OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 


Selling Representatives for POSTER, PAINTED and ELEC- 
TRIC DISPLAYS throughout the United States and Canada 
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second, adoption of said combina- 
tion mark by the defendants, the 
same having been made without 
authority of said King or of any- 
one else deriving authority from 
him, was without right, and was 
contrary to equity and good con- 
science; and the court further 
finds that the adoption and use of 
said combination mark by the com- 
plainant, being with and under the 
authority and co-operation of said 
King, by and with the consent of 
The Tribune Company, the em- 
ployer of said King, was a lawful 
adoption and use as a trade-mark 
of subject matter not otherwise 
free for such adoption and use, 
and that the complainant is en- 
titled, as the owner of said trade- 
mark, to the relief against the de- 
fendants prayed for in the bill of 
complaint. 

“The Court further finds that 
while the proofs were being of- 
fered before the Master, and sub- 
sequent to the lawful adoption of 
said combination trade-mark by 
the complainant, the defendants 
changed the said combination mark 
which they had been using, by re- 
moving the child figure therefrom ; 
and thereupon the court finds that 
it was not lawful for the defend- 
ants at that time to adopt as a 
trade-mark for candy the word or 
name Skeezix, because of the 
complainant’s prior lawful adop- 
tion of said combination mark in- 
cluding the name Skeezix for 
candy.” 

The effect of the decision, ac- 
cording to expressions made to 
Printers’ INK by trade-mark at- 
torneys, is that it establishes 
broadly the right of a cartoonist 
to control, not only the newspaper 
use of his creations, but permits 
him also to say who shall capi- 
talize in an advertising way on the 
prestige gained by his work. 


Virginia Publishers to Meet at 
Williamsburg 


The Virginia Press Association -will 
hold its summer institute at Williams- 


burg, July 14, 15 and 16. The program 
is in charge of Dr. J. A. C. Chandler, 
president of the College of William 
and Mary; J. B. Wall, president of the 
association and C. Weymouth, 
secretary. 
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Describes Advertising Manager 


as an Investment 

The advertising manager should re 
gard himself as a depository for his 
firm’s money and, with the full co- 
operation of that firm, should seek to 
return a substantial dividend on the 
investment. This was the opinion ex- 
pressed by Edward W. Broidy, secre- 
tary of Thalhimer Brothers, Inc., Rich- 
mond, Va., department store, in an ad 
dress on “Merchandising Advertising” 
at a recent meeting of the Richmond 
Advertising Club. 

_“It is advisable that the advertising 
director be thoroughly acquainted with 
his store’s merchandising plan,’’ Mr 
Broidy declared, “and that he be pro- 
vided with sales figures, both gross and 
by departments, in order that he may 
direct advertising intelligently toward 
a uniform progress for the business.”’ 


Boston Junior Group Elects 
J. A. King 


James A. King was elected president 
of the Junior Group of the Advertising 
Club of Boston. Norman MacLellan 
was elected vice-president; Miss Helen 
Townsend, secretary, and Clarence 
Luther, treasurer. William Stratton 
William Mills and Dorothy Casey were 
elected to the board of governors. 


R. E. Grove Heads 
Pittsburgh Club 


_. Robert E. Grove has been elected pres- 
ident of the Pittsburgh, Pa., Advertis 
ing Club. William cBride was 
elected vice-president; a Cullison, 
secretary, and E. G. 2 ratz, treasurer. 
Thomas D. Harman, J. E. Wright and 
D. J. Coullie were re-elected to the 
board of governors. 


New Account for 


Michaels & Heath 


The Inkograph Company, Inc., New 
York, manufacturer of ink and lead 
pencils, has placed its advertising ac- 
count with Michaels & Heath, Inc., 
New York advertising agency. Mag- 
azines will be used. 


Laundries Appoint Keelor & 


Stites 
The Associated Laundries of Greater 
Cincinnati and Northern Kentucky have 
appointed The Keelor & Stites Com 
pany, Cincinnati advertising agency, to 
direct their advertising. | Newspapers 
will be used. 


Siebel Institute Appoints 
Carroll Dean Murphy 


The Siebel Institute of Technology, 
Chicago, has appointed Carroll Dean 
Murphy, Inc., advertising agency of 
that city, to act as its advertising coun- 
selor. Magazine and direct-mail adver- 
tising will be used. 
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The Story of Ten 
Leading Counties 


in Tennessee, in eleven different forms of 
agricultural wealth (*), there are 39 counties 
out of 95 that are among the ten leaders. 


Obviously, these 39 counties represent a 
superior market for advertised products, even 
in a state of as uniformly widespread farm 
wealth as Tennessee. 


Among the farmers in these always prosper- 
ous counties, Southern Agriculturist has 
38,979 subscribers, to 32,857 for the rest of 
the state, or an average of 1,000 per county, 
compared to an average of 587 for the others. 


Just as Southern Agriculturist circulation 
parallels agricultural wealth in Tennessee, so 
it does in all twelve states in which it has its 
half million circulation. 


Let us send you our newest book with latest 
data on agricultural wealth and buying 
power in the South. 


Southern A¢griculturist 


Now More than 511,000 and Still Growing 


B. Kirk RANKIN, Publisher 


Nashville, Tennessee 


JAMES M. RIDDLE COMPANY, Special Representative 
New York Chicago Kansas City San Francisco 
(*) 1. Value of all farm property; 2. Value of all farm property per farm; 


3. Cattle; 4. Hogs; 5. Dairy Products; 7. Eggs and Chickens Raised; 
8. Corn; 9. Hay; 10. Cotton; 11. Tobacco. 
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Here’s 


A Lead: 


The next time you are 
struggling with a sales 
idea that refuses to take 
tangible shape, get in touch 

ich The Stir ing Press. 


We’ve helped many a 
user of Direct Advertising 
by visualizing his idea, 
creating copy and art work 
and finally producing the 
printed piece. The guid- 
ing principle is always to 
develop more sales for you. 


THE STIRLING press 
Direct Advertising 
318 W. 39th Street, New York City 

















tinue Indefinitely? 


Despite financial history, 
and adverse predictions, 
ALEXANDER Dana Noyes 
boldly states the case for 
continued prosperity in 


July 


SCRIBNER’S 
Magazine 
Mr. Noyes is writing the 
most far-sighted and inter- 


esting story of American 
business each month in 


SCRIBNER’S 
Magazine 


Buy it at the nearest news-stand 











We Have with Us: 
the Proverbial Summer 
Slump 


(Continued from page 6) 

While July was by no means as good 
as June (thanks to the vacation period) 
it was not the lowest for the year. We 
exceeded July of last year by 39.5 per 
cent and July, 1924, by 50.4 per cent. 
In making these comparisons we have 
much to feel pleased over, but we 
can’t think of calling it a finished 
job—there’s to be none of this ‘“‘swell- 
ing all up with pride stuff.”” It’s all right 
to pause for a moment to check up on 
ourselves but to sit down long enough 
to cool off is bad business. The past 
is gone. Only what’s ahead of us for 
today, tomorrow and beyond matters. 
Cashing in on success is the same as 
cashing in on experience—it’s wholly 
a matter of how we apply it in our 
daily drive for greater results. 


The September 1 bulletin, re- 
porting for August, was equally 
as optimistic and again was backed 
up by tangible results. The in- 
crease over August, 1925, amounted 
to 47.7 per cent. We went into 
September flying pretty high, after 
the busiest summer we had seen 
since the war boom days. Sep- 
tember exceeded August by 54.2 
per cent and the same month of 
1925 by 45.5 per cent. It is ob- 
vious that we went into the busy 
fall season with a full head of 
steam—due, we claim, partially at 
least, to the “no let down” during 
the summer months. 

Naturally, July and August were 
not full quota months, but the ma- 
terial increases helped greatly. 
And the effect helped still more. 
Another theory we proved was 
that the time to go after sales 
vigorously is when they are hard- 
est to get. Why succumb to the 
cry, “This is the dull season and 
we'll have to make the best of it?” 

Our plars for this summer 
are identically the same as last. 
We marched out of May into 
June with a 48 per cent in- 
crease over May of last year. 
Every man is on the job to make 
June bring the first period con- 
test to a grand slam close. July 1 
to 18 will be vacation period for 
the road men—the extra days for 
week-ends and the Glorious Fourth. 
At the home office we’ve agreed to 
stay on the job from 7:30 a. m. to 
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5:30 p. m. five days a week and 
till noon on Saturday—our regu- 
lar working schedule—with only 
the allotted two weeks of play. 

What this summer will produce 
in comparison with last is yet to 
he seen, but we have at least mfeét 
the hot weather bugbear in the 
middle of the road and are giving 
him a fight to the finish. The only 
way under heaven that we know 
of to meet and beat the summer 
slump is to make our plans and get 
under way early; then give ’em the 
best there is in us and stay on the 
job till the finish. We can’t sit in 
the grandstand, with a glass of 
lemonade in one hand, a palm-leaf 
fan in the other, calmly watching 
the game and expect our side to 
win, 


“Modern Packaging” to Start 
Publication 


Modern Packaging is the name of a 
new monthly publication to be published 
by the  Breskin-Charlton Publishing 
Corporation, New York. It will be de- 
voted to the design and construction of 
all types of packages and containers 
and packaging operations. 


A. E. McKim Leaves 
Rosenthal-Sloan 


Arthur E. McKim, advertisin 
ager of the Rosenthal-Sloan 
Company, St. Louis, manufacturer of 
women’s hats, has resigned, effective 
July 1, to enter the newspaper syndi- 
cate field. 


K. L. Roberts Starts Own 
Advertising Business 


Kline L. Roberts, formerly vice- 
president of the Citizens Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank, Columbus, Ohio, has started 
a financial advertising business at that 
city. 


man- 
illinery 


Death of L. M. Hays 


Lindsay M. Hays, president of the 
Hays Advertising Agency, Inc., Bur- 
lington, Vt., died recently at that city. 
For the last thirty years he has been 
engaged in newspaper and advertising 
vork. Previous to that time he was 
with the Boston Globe. 


New Account to J. X. Netter 


The Gibson Photo Jewelry Company, 
Brooklyn, N, Y., has placed its a. 
tising account with J. X, Netter, Inc., 
New York advertising agency. News- 
pease and agents’ publications will be 
used, 
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“by the oO sers It KEEPS 
The friendly association which has 
existed and wn for many years 
b bo ional and local ad- 

vertisers and The Daily Herald is one 

of which we are justly proud. 

Those who had the foresight to 
place their firstadvertisementin “the 
newspaper that covers the Missis- 
sippi Coast” are en eee each 
day the increase in number and buy- 
ing power of The Daily Herald’s 
readers. 

The Mississippi Coast is growing 
and growing fast! 

You, too, can profit here. 


THE % Dairy HERALD 


Herald Building Herald Building 
Gulfport Mississippi Biloxi 














Not Only 
San Francisco 


Advertising in The Chronicle 
reaches not only the metro- 
politan area of San Francisco 
Bay; it covers the rich agri- 
cultural region of Northern 
California as well. 


REPRESENTATIVES 
Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer, 285 
Madison Ave., New York; 360 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago; R. J. Bid- 
well Co., Times Bidg., Los Angeles; 
Henry White Stuart Bidg., Seattle. 


San Francisco 


ronicle 
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In our Promotion Department 
we need several 


Experienced Copy Men 


The work will consist chiefly of 

preparing copy for local firms— 

shoe stores, hardware, grocery, 
drug, clothing stores, etc. 


Experience will be a deciding 
factor in the men we hire. 
They must be equipped with 
an education which enables 
them to write concisely yet con- 
vincingly. The work will also 
consist of the preparation of 
some direct-by-mail literature. 
If you can qualify, send us a 
photograph, samples of your 
work, name your last em- 
ployer, give your age, whether 
married or single—tell it all 
in one letter. 
Address 
“Y,” Box 64, Printers’ Ink 














Advertising Agent 
Individual Account 
Executive 


can join well financed, 
established, recognized 
advertising agency; fully 
equipped to handle larger 
volume in addition to pres- 
ent prominent national 
accounts. Will consider ab- 
sorbing smaller agency or 
consolidating. Additional 
capital not needed to 
finance our own business, 
but if individual wishes an 
investment of $10,000 to 
$15,000 will be considered. 


Address “‘A,” Box 66 
Printers’ Ink 
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United States Has 80 Per Cent 
of World’s Motor Vehicles 


A total of 27,650,267 passenger auto- 
mobiles, trucks ‘and. buses were in opera- 
tion throughout the world at the be- 
ginning of 1927, against 24,473,629 at 
the beginning of 1926, an increase of 
3,176,368, according to a world census 
of motor vehicles just completed by 
the automotive division of the Depart- 
ment of Commorce. 

Automobiles, trucks and buses operated 
in the United States at the beginning 
of 1927, totaled 22,137,334, approxi- 
mately 80 per cent of the world’s reg- 
istration. The United Kingdom ranked 
second with a total of 1,023,651, fol- 
lowed in order by France with 891,000, 
Canada with 828,918, Australia with 
365,615, Germany with 319,000, Ar- 
gentina with 222,610, Italy with 138,- 
177, Spain with 135,000 and New Zea 
land with 123,224. 


A. F. C. Cruisers Appoint 
Bruce Whittier 


Bruce Whittier has been appointed 
publicity manager for A. C. F. cruisers, 
built by the American Car & Foundry 
Company, New York. For the last 
three years he has been with the adver 
tising department of L. C. Smith & 
-- ypewriters, Inc., Syracuse, 


Kuppenheimer Net Income 
Shows Increase 


B. Kuppenheimer & Company, Chi 
cago, manufacturers of House of Kup- 
penheimer clothes, report a net income 
of $305,229 for the six months to 
April 30, after charges and Federal 
taxes, against $265,145 in the corre 
sponding period of last year. 


H. G. MacMillan Joins James 
Bayne Company 


H. G. MacMillan, who has been a 
member of the display advertising de- 
rtment of the Grand Rapids, Mich., 
ress for the last seven years, has 
joined the James Bayne Company, of 
that city, as sales representative. 


E. W. Leach Leaves Champion 
Animal Food Company 


Elmer W. Leach has resigned as vice- 
president of the Champion Animal Food 
Company, Minneapolis, to organize the 
Kennel Club Service Bureau, with 
headquarters at that city. 


New Cincinnati Business 


Maurice A. Berman, recently with 
the Marx-Flarsheim Company, Cincin 
nati advertising agency, has started an 
advertising business of his own in that 
city. He was at one time with the 
Saginaw, Mich., News Courier. 
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A Neighborhood Quarrel 


A neighboring city is taunting us with the fact that 
it has surplus money while Decatur is hard up. But 
this same neighboring city neglects to state that it 
has not been troubled with rapid growth. In 1903 its 
population exceeded Decatur’s by 1,500. Today 
Decatur’s population is ahead 25,000. 

Decatur’s growing pains are its own, but its in- 
creased stature is of national importance to ad- 
vertisers. 

There are two newspapers here. The REVIEW 
easily leads in circulation and advertising. We in- 
vite you to study the ABC reports and De Lisser 
Bros. figures. 


UR cme 



































An Exceptionally Able Executive 
In Sales and Advertising Management 
Available for Position 


No holding an executive position in a company of 
international scope and importance, this man, on 
account of company consolidation, is desirous of chang- 
ing to a position involving sales and advertising manage- 
ment. With many years of successful experience in his 
present connection, he seeks an opportunity to continue 
in an executive capacity. He is old enough—late thir- 
ties—to be mature in judgment; young enough to be alert 
to new possibilities. A gentleman of social refinement, 
business acumen and proven ability, who adds extensive 
travel to his other qualifications. If the future offers 
proper inducement, his services can be secured for about 
$15,000 per year. All communications confidential. 


Address “C. Y.”, P. O. Box 822, New York City 
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eANNOUNCING 


A CONSOLIDATION 


On July First 


The Advertising Agency of 


GEORGE L. SULLIVAN, INc. 
285 Madison Avenue 


will be merged with 


DoRLAND AGENCY, Inc. 
Advertising 


101 Park Avenue 
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Meat Packers 
in $300,000 Co-operative 
Effort 


the Entire Meat Industry Is im 
Back of a National Newspaper 
Advertising Campaign 
Is Planted to Relieve the Indus- 
try of an Abnormally Large Sup- 
ply of Hams and Bacon. 


BOUT 200,000 stores, shops 
A and markets and 15,000 sales- 
men will participate in an inten- 
sive eight-week advertising and 
merchandising campaign to sell an 
abnormally large supply of attrac- 
tively priced hams and _ bacon, 
which the packing industry has 
upon its hands at the present 
moment. 

Members of the Institute of 
\merican Meat Packers have 
pledged themselves to the amount 
of $300,000 to meet the expenses of 
the campaign. Each packer is be- 
ing assessed one cent for every 
hog killed in 1925. Practically all 
of the meat packers in the country 
will be represented in this national 
effort to popularize hams and bacon 
during July and August. 

More than 100 newspapers will 
be used from July 7 to September 
2. Full-page advertisements will 
be used in all but four cities 
with populations “of 150,000 or 
more. Less space will be taken 
in smaller cities. This advertising 
will be supplemented by that of in- 
dividual meat dealers or groups, in 
each city. The names of the meat 
packers taking part in the cam- 
paign will not appear in any ad- 
vertisement. Business papers and 
direct-mail will also be employed. 

A large amount of display ma- 
terial, such as posters, recipe book- 
lets for increased uses, window 
streamers, reproductions of news- 
paper advertisements, stickers and 
folders, will be distributed to deal- 
ers. This material will not be re- 
leased in such a way that there will 
be long gaps between pieces. It 
will be staggered throughout the 
campaign at frequent intervals so 
as to harmonize with the various 
periods of the campaign. 

To hold a simultaneous selling 
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You Pay for 


WASTE CIRCULATION 


in reaching the 


CHURCH BUILDING 
AND 
EQUIPPING 
FIELD 


unless you use 


Ghe EXPOSITOR 


Church Building Trade Journal 
Since 1898 


. 
Absolutely Restricted to the Buyer 


“* Undoubtedly the outstanding 
religious publication in America” 
7 


Sample—distribution—rates on request 
e 


Ghe EXPOSITOR 


JOS.M. RAMSEY, Manager and Editor 
710 Caxton Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio 


The EXPOSITOR The EXPOSITOR 
156 Fifth Ave. 37 So. Wabash Ave. 
New York City Chicago, Ill. 


Help Your Salesmen 

Fight Summer Slump 

by subscribing for them 
to 


SALESMANSHIP 
DIGEST 


A six months’ trial subscrip- 
tion at $1.00 each per sales- 
man. 

The best sales ideas se- 
lected from Printers’ Ink and 
other business publications. 


MAIL ORDER TODAY—Make 


Summer Pay! 


Check Refunded After First Issue 
If You Say So 





SALESMANSHIP 
DIGEST 
20 West Jackson Blvd. 





Chicago 
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In Our 
Advertising Department 


we have several 
openings for 


Newspaper Advertising 
Salesmen of Experience 


The men we want have had sev- 
eral years’ experience in selling 
newspaper advertising space on 
sound, constructive methods. They 
havé a record of results. They 
will welcome careful investigation 
of their past accomplishments, are 
well educated—at least high-school 
graduates—neat in appearance, 
genial personality, preferably mar- 
ried, not more than 37 years old. 
If you come in this class and think 
that you can grow in our organiza- 
tion, send us a photograph and tell 
in one letter why you should be on 
our payroll. 


Address ““X,”’ Box 63, Printers’ Ink 











PORCELAIN + 


ENAMELED : 
NS | 


most impressive a 
ffecti an 
8B Porcelain Enameled 
Signs and Electrics is the con- 
stantly growing list of successful 
advertisers whe are using them. 
Permanent in color and luster, 
they present your message boldly 
and brilliantly always. 





BEAVER ENAMELING CO. |° 
ELLWOOD CITY. PA 7 
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campaign in about 200,000 outlets 
would seem to be an impossible 
task for any industry. However, 
the meat packers have at their call 
an immense force of 15,000 sales- 
men. Their contacts with the 
trade are continuous. Intervals 
between calls are short. Thei: 
routes overlap one another. In 
this particular effort, rivalry has 
the effect of co-operation. 

It is an important part of the 
selling plan that every packer’ 
salesman, on each call, will leave 
behind him a message or impres 
sion that will continue to work 
after he has departed. The sales- 
men will be supplied with a con- 
tinuous round of selling ammuni- 
tion throughout the campaign. 

On June 28 there were 135 re- 
gional meetings for dealers and 
packers’ salesmen. At these meet- 
ings, the campaign was announced 
and revealed in detail. There were 
explanations and suggestions on 
methods by which the dealers could 
tie in and cash in on the campaign. 


CAMPAIGN HAS BEEN DIVIDED INTO 
THREE STAGES 


The campaign itself has been di- 
vided into three stages, in the car- 
rying out of which the newspaper 
advertising, the dealers and the 
salesmen will co-ordinate. The 
first stage will concern itself with 
the newsy fact that “hams and 
bacon are a good buy at this time,” 
and with other ideas about the 
economy and convenience of these 
meats, especially in the summer. 
The current wholesale price of 
ham and bacon is approximately 
25 per cent lower than it was a 
year ago. This fact alone gives 
the merchants an authentic “sales” 
price, which if understood should 
stimulate consumer demand. 

The second impetus to the cam- 
paign will be given by the dealers 
who will hold special sales on ham 
and bacon. It is at this stage that 
groups of meat dealers will co- 
operate in using large newspaper 
space to announce these sales. 

The third and last phase of the 
campaign brings it up to the point 
of urging the purchase of whole or 
half hams as a measure of econ- 
omy, instead of the usual purchase 
of a slice or two. 
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St. Joseph Gasette 


THE ONLY MORNING AND SUNDAY NEWSPAPER IN ITS FIELD 
ANNOUNCES THE APPOINTMENT OF 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES 


EFFECTIVE JULY FIRST, 1927 











Do You Use a Lot of Printing? 


WANTED 
Accounts of INDUSTRIAL, INSUR- 
ANCE, PUBLISHING, BANKS and 
ADVERTISING CONCERNS. 


Are you interested in cutting 20% off your printing bills? 
We wish to negotiate with concerns interested in using 
one of the most complete and modernly equipped plants 
in New York City. 

It is to your advantage to utilize the facilities of our plant 
—at a small percentage above actual production costs— 


and to make use of our SPECIAL RUSH SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT. 


Here is a rare business opportunity. 


We desire to discuss these plans with executives who 
mean business. 


The TYPECRAFT CO. Printers of Anything 
24-34 New Chambers St. New York 
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An The average 


Unadvertised man’s reaction to 


the recent epi- 
Industry demic of long- 


distance flying, once he has -re- 
moved his hat and given the cus- 
tomary three cheers, is to lift his 
voice and ask, “How long has this 
been going on?” It has taken the 
spectacular to make the man in 
the street realize that aviation is 
something more than a branch of 
the military service. ; 

Today the aviation industry is 
an under-advertised industry. The 
average man does not realize that 
the air-mail service, for instance, 
has been flying thousands, even 
millions of miles with a quiet effi- 
ciency which speaks well for the 
future of aviation. He does not 
know of the success of the Ford 
air lines in Michigan, or he seldom 
hears of the remarkable strides 
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made in commercial aviation in 
such countries as Great Britain, 
France and Germany. In fact, his 
acquaintance with aviation is made 
up largely of a knowledge of a 
few spectacular flights. 

Today a good plane may be 
bought for about $2,000. Today 
merchandise, as well as letters, 
may be shipped for long dis- 
tances by airplanes. This is not 
happening in Europe alone, but 
right here in the United States. 
Sportsmen are using airplanes 
much as twenty-five years ago 
they used the automobile. While 
one hesitates to venture the pro- 
phecy that in twenty-five years the 
airplane will go through the tre- 
mendous development through 
which the automobile has gone, 
there can be little question that 
the airplane is here to stay—for a 
while, at least. To be sure, there 
are a few disquieting critics, such 
as Neon, who has recently written 
a devastating blast against the 
present theory of aviation, but 
these critics are in the minority 
and the actual day-by-day flying 
of our commercial aviators is 
carrying far greater weight with 
those who understand flying than 
the words of these critics. 

All indications point to the fact 
that aviation needs to be adver- 
tised. No automobile leader seri- 
ously questions the fact that the 
automobile industry owes a great 
deal of its growth to advertising. 
What the automobile advertisers 
have done, the aviation manufac- 
turers can do. They have de- 
veloped planes of remarkable effi- 
ciency and safety and the modern 
aviation motor is a mechanical 
marvel, as has been demonstrated 
by the recent flights. It is up to 
the ayiation industry to get its 
story across to the flying public. 
The aviation industry cannot hope 
that today or tomorrow or next 
year it will be selling airplanes 
in Ford or Chevrolet volume. But 
the industry, at least, should be 
making tentative strides toward 
the day when the airplane will 
take its proper place in the daily 
life of American commerce. 

A study of the automobile indus- 
try will show that the pioneer work 
was built on firm foundations. De- 
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spite the fact that a number of our 
pioneer automobile advertisers 
have slipped by the wayside, sev- 
eral of the most successful auto- 
mobile companies of the present 
day have been advertising consis- 
tently for a great many years. The 
aviation industry has much to 
learn from the automobile indus- 
try and no small part of this les- 
son can be derived from a study 
of the advertising campaigns con- 
ducted by leading automobile 
manufacturers during the last 


twenty-five years. 


The For a number of 
“ i years there has 

Science”’ of been a movement 
Advertising among advertis- 
ers to make advertising an exact 
science, comparable to such 
sciences as physics, mathematics, 
and so forth. The most ardent ad- 
vocate of this movement seems to 
feel that once advertising is put 
on a scientific basis all questions 
will be answered. Such a move- 
ment has many commendable fea- 
tures. Anything which will help 
the advertiser to work on a 
sounder basis, and will clear up 
the many problems which still exist 
in advertising practices will be of 
great benefit to American business. 

Such a movement, however, also 
has its dangers, chief of which is 
believing that advertising can ever 
become a truly exact science. This 
belief arises from the common mis- 
take of those who are certain that 
mathematics, for instance, is an 
exact science. No less a mathe- 
matical authority than Bertrand 
Russell has said, “Mathematics 
may be defined as the subject in 
which we never know what we are 
talking about, nor whether what 
we are saying is true.” 

In an article, “Black Science,” 
by Geoffrey Parsons in the June 
Harper’s Magazine, the author 
points out that at the present time 
there is no such thing as an exact 
science. At the present date, 
despite the marvelous steps that 
have been taken during the last 
century, scientists are merely be- 
ginning to touch the fringes of 
possible knowledge. 

So much of this business of ad- 
vertising deals with imponderables 
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that it is extremely difficult to re- 
duce many of its phases to a point 
which can be called scientifically 
exact. Therefore, it is well for 
the advertiser, while he contem- 
plates the many advantages of ad- 
vertising as a science, to consider 
that basically advertising deals 
with the human mind, the gay, 
grave, capricious human mind, and 
that even today the most advanced 
psychologists really know little be- 
yond the pure mechanics of the 
workings of the brain. 

Some day advertising may be an 
exact science. Until that day, the 
advertiser will do well to realize 
its many pitfalls as well as its 
many rewards. 


Quite an — 
ishing amount o 
Leaders”’ interest has been 
Again aroused by an 
editorial published in Printers’ 
INK of May 26, on “‘Loss Lead- 
ers’ in the Building Industry.” 
The situation discussed in that 
editorial is the way in which ad- 
vertised products, like Jones’ 
plumbing fixtures or Soandso’s 
electric refrigerators, are often 
used as bait by speculative build- 
ers to attract buyers for houses 
which so far as other features and 
materials are concerned are of 
flimsy construction or inferior 
quality. As the matter stands, 
manufacturers can hardly be ex- 
pected to refuse to sell their prod- 
ucts to speculative builders, and if 
the speculative builder promises 
the home buyer certain advertised 
features, and delivers them, how 
can anyone say there has been mis- 
representation ? 

However, real estate operators, 
contractors, manufacturers, dealers 
in builders’ supplies and others 
who have commented on the sub- 
ject or reprinted the editorial in 
their trade publications, agree 
that conditions are as represented 
and unanimously concur in the 
opinion that something should be 
done. Exactly what to do, where 
to begin, and how, are details that 
have not yet been submitted. That 
is to say, definite and practical 
suggestions will probably not be 
embarrassing on account of over- 
abundance. 


** Loss 
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Among the suggestions so far 
mentioned is one which PRINTERS’ 
Ink believes has great possibili- 
ties. In the June 7 issue of the 
Building Supply News, the editors 
of that publication present a ten- 
tative program of co-operation in 
which all interested could join. 
Such a program involves: (a) 
Educating the home _ owner, 
through local dealer advertising, 
to demand better construction ; 
(b) educating the dealer to sell 
better materials and to urge better 
use of them; (c) building model 
homes on a co-operative plan to 
demonstrate to the public the best 
practice in home construction; 
(d) encouraging the practice of 
dealers who issue certificates of 
quality, vouching for the high 
standard of all materials used, to 
which might be added the endorse- 
ment of contractors covering the 
quality of their work; (e) start- 
ing a movement to combat shoddy 
construction and inviting the sup- 
port of the National Builders’ 
Supply Association, building and 
loan associations, organizations of 
contractors, manufacturers, plas- 
terers and other groups; (f) 
preparation of newspaper adver- 
tisements for the use of dealer- 
members and contractor-members, 
which would dovetail with any 
national advertising other groups 
might do; (g) the publishing of 
suggestions to encourage leaders in 
the building industry to institute a 
nation-wide campaign for the 
elimination of cheap construction. 

Is there anything in such a 
program which manufacturers of 
nationally advertised products, fea- 
tured by speculative builders, 
would not be whole-heartedly will- 
ing to encourage? 

Bearded ree | an ey 

recalis, wit a 
Infants sigh, the time 
when it was “in its infancy.” It 
envies the radio and the airplane 
and wishes that it, too, was a 
youth again just starting out with 
new fields to conquer. 

The phrase “in its infancy” im- 
plies that the youth of business can 
look toward the future with a 
smile and at its aged, bewhiskered 
rivals with disdain. It is merely 
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the story of youth and old age 
once more. 

But new industries have no 
monopoly on youth. There are 
lots of industries that have refused 
to grow old; and others which 
have discovered that they were 
only wearing false whiskers. 

Trading in ice has existed as an 
established business for some 400 
years. Surely this could not be 
called an infant industry. But 
that youth, mechanical refrigera- 
tion, came along and forced its 
older rival to come out from be- 
hind its whiskers. The ice indus- 
try realized, at last, that 60 per 
cent of our population does not 
use ice at all. To quote a booklet 
on the ice industry issued by E. R. 
Diggs & Co., a New York broker- 
age house: “It is because the op- 
portunity does exist of making ice 
a familiar thing to the average 
American that the ice manufactur- 
ing industry may be characterized 
with little or no exaggeration as a 
thing in its infancy.” 

There are many other old indus- 
tries which are really just in their 
infancy. Some of them have 
already restored their youth at the 
fountain of new uses and new 
users while advertising and mod- 
ern merchandising have _ rejuve- 
nated countless others. 


Auburn Automobile Company 
Income Gains 


The Auburn Automobile Company, 
Auburn, Ind., for the six months ended 
May 31, reports a net income of $865,- 
869, after charges and Federal taxes. In 
the previous year, this company reported 
for the first six months a net profit of 
$560,848. 


Valparaiso Newspapers 
Combine 


The Valparaiso, Ind., Vidette and the 
Messenger will be merged as_ the 
Vidette-Messenger, effective July 1. 
Inland Newspaper Representatives, Inc., 
has been appointed as its national ad- 
vertising representative. 


Clock Manufacturers Meet 


The annual meeting of the Clock 
Manufacturers Association of America 
was held at New Haven, Conn., on 
June 9 and 10. A survey on the mer- 
chandising and selling efforts of retailers 
of American clocks and watches was 
approved at the meeting. 
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Newell-Emmett Company 


Incorporated 


Advertising - Merchandising Counsel 
40 EAST 34TH STREET 


New York, 


AN ADVERTISING 
AGENCY FOUNDED 
ON THE IDEA OF 
RENDERING SUPER- 
LATIVE SERVICE TO 
A SMALL NUMBER 
OF ADVERTISERS 


CLIENTS 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
Johns-Manville Corporation 
Western Electric Co. 
The T. A. Snider Preserve Co. 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. 
Graybar Electric Company 


Association of American Soap 
and Glycerine Producers 


Eastman Kodak Company 


(Brownie Cameras) 
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Advertising Club News 


New York Sales Managers 
Elect R. D. Keim 


R. D. Keim, general sales manager 
of E. R. Squibbs & Sons, has n 
elected president of the New York Sales 
Managers’ Club, succeeding O. C. Harn, 
managing director 
of the Audit 
Bureau of Circu- 
lations. The new 
vice-president is J. 
R. Brundage, who 
is vice-president 
and Eastern sales 

manager of the 
White & Wyckoff 
Manufacturing 
Company. Bevan 
Lawson, executive 
sales manager, the 
Dictaphone Sales 
Corporation, is sec- 
retary, and C. R. 
Acker, _ vice-presi- 
dent, the Brandt 
Automatic Cashier 
Company, is trea- 
surer. 

The above of- 
ficers, with the Sclowing comprise the 
board of governors: Harn; F. H. 
Dickison, president, Dixol Service Com- 
pany; R. J. Comyns, assistant director 
of sales, Alexander Hamilton Institute; 

H. Nystrom, vice-president, Congo- 
leum-Nairn Company; avey, 
eneral sales = pemsor, New Jersey Zinc 

‘ompany, Frank Hayden, director 
of sales, 


S. R. Kalish Again Heads 
St. Louis Sales Managers 


S. R. Kalish, district manager of the 
West Disinfecting Company, was re- 
elected president of the St. Louis 
Sales Managers Bureau. Hite Bow- 
man, sales manager of the Carleton 
Company, was made first vice-president; 
Arthur Schanuel, of Roeder & Schanuel, 
is second vice-president and William 
Schwab, assistant sales manager, the Rice- 
Stix Dry Goods Company, treasurer. 
* * * 


Boston Lantern Club Holds 
Tournament 


The Lantern Club, Boston, an organi- 
zation of advertising representatives, 
held the first golf tournament of the 
season on June 23, at the South Shore 
Country Club, Hingham, Mags. James 
A. Kimball, Jr., won the low net; E. R. 
Grabow won second place, and Frank 
Perry, third. 


R. D. KEIM 


Dickinson & Company. 
* * * 


* * 


Greater Buffalo Club Has 
Annual Cruise 
Members of the Greater Buffalo Ad- 
vertising Club held their annual cruise 
to Bs Lake, from June 24 to 26. 
Fred W. Kendall, Jr., was general 
chairman of the trip. 


G. O. Thompkins Wins Sum- 
mer Association Tournament 


G. O. Thompkins, of Stanford Briggs, 
New York, won the twenty-third annual 
tournament of the Summer Advertising 
Golf Association, held at Cooperstown, 
N. Y., from June 18 to 25. J. H. Abeel, 
of the Dexter Folder Company, New 
York was runner up. 

Eugene Kelley won the second sixteen 
with J. A. Sullivan as runner-up. Guy 
Bolte was winner of the third sixteen, 
of which J. Lynch was runner-up. C. L. 
Pancoast received a special prize in the 
incompleted fourth sixteen. 

W. Hamilton won the first beaten 
eight, with E. J. Barber as runner-up 
W. V. Bennett was winner of the sec- 
ond beaten eight and L. A. Weaver 
runner-up. Smedley won the third 
beaten eight with N. J. Peabody runner 
up. 
A. R. Gardner won the first sixteen 
down and out, W. Bunnell, the second, 
and W. R. Hotchkin the third, with J. 
Sinclair, D. W. Tibbott and M. Lee 
their respective runners-up. 

In the four ball foursome match. H. 
van H. Proskey and i. L. Thoren won 
the first net with 65, William Campbell 
and F. E. Henry won the second with 
68, and L. Goldman and D. L. Hedges 
tied with F. W. Nye and G. Mac- 
Conachie with 70. The third place was 
finally awarded to Mr. Goldman and 
Me Hedges. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Ford won the 
first net in the mixed foursome with 77, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Travers were sec- 
ond with 80, and Mr. and Mrs. Paul 
Black were third with 81. Mrs. J 
Travers won the ladies tournament with 
Mrs. J. H. Abeel as runner-up. 

In the 18-hole medal play handicap 
on June 25, J. H. Abeel won the low 
gross with 77. L. A. Weaver won the 
net with 69; F. H. Walsh was second 
with 70. 

On June 25, Mr. Abeel 
third hole, par four, in one. 

* * * 


Buffalo Club Defeats Rochester 
Club on Links 


The Greater Buffalo Advertising Club 
defeated the Rochester Advertising Club 
at their first golf tournament of the 
season, held at the Transit Valley Club 
in Buffalo, by the score of 54 to 51. 
Thirty-five teams represented each club. 
George McMahon, of Buffalo won the 
low medal, with a score of 81. 

* * * 


Women’s Club of Pittsburgh 
Elects 


The Women’s Advertising Club of 
Pittsburgh has elected the following 
officers for the ensuing year: President, 
Violet Symons; vice-president, Emily 
Alter; corresponding secretary, Harriet 
Merwin; recording secretary, Mary 
Hulsman, and treasurer, Frances Howell. 


made the 
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St. Louis Women’s Club 
Elects 


At the annual meeting of the Wo- 
ien’s Advertising Club of St. Louis 
Miss Virginia Carrico was elected presi- 
ent. Miss Norma Schultz was elected 
ice-president. Miss Ruth C. Dayis, 
secretary, and Miss Edith Wilson, 
treasurer. A 

The chairmen of standing commit- 
tees are: Program, Miss Helen Seevers; 
nembership, Miss Louise Dickbrader; 
publicity, Miss Camille Jacobs; educa- 
tion, Miss Edna Warren, and Bet- 
ter Business Bureau, Miss Dorothy 
Thomas. 

“Admission” is the name of the Club’s 
new publication, of which Miss Helen 
Seevers is editor. The first issue ap- 
peared in June. 

* * * 


Insulation Industry Appoints 
Advisory Committee 


An advisory committee has been ap- 
pointed by manufacturers of insulating 
materials to co-operate with the Na- 
tional Better Business Bureau in_car- 
rying out a program for the advertising 
and selling of these products. 

The following make up the com- 
mitteg: Frank Evans, The Flaxlinum 
Insulating Company; C. D. See, 
Conversion Company; H. Ashenhurst, 
Universal Gypsum Company; E. 
Knowlton, Beaver Products Company; 
1. H. Bracken, The Celotex Compenz; 
E. W. Morrill, Insulate Company; . 


F. ar Mundt Cork Company, 
i a 


and Lyle, Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany. 
ee. ss 


J. L. Matthiesen Heads 
Spokane Club 


John L. Matthiesen, advertising man- 
iger of John E. Graham & Company, has 
heen elected president of the Spokane, 
Wash., Advertising Club. Horace L 
Masterson was elected first vice-presi- 
dent; Miriam Burgess second vice- 
president; and Barnes, trea- 
surer. The new members of the execu- 
tive boards are C. A. Isherwood. E. Z. 
Smith, S. R. Spencer, C. E. Starling 
ind L. J. Harger. ri 

*x 


Springfield Publicity Club 
Elects 


At a recent meeting of the Publicity 
Club of Springfield, Mass., George B. 
Haas was elected president. Other of- 
ficers elected were: Vice-president, C. 
F. Barrett; secretary, Adrian H. Potter, 
Ir. and treasurer, W. S. H. Seyboldt. 

x * * 


C. H. Farrell Heads 
Sacramento Club 


Charles H. Farrell has been elected 
president of the Sacramento Advertis- 
ing Club. Arthur Strader was elected 
vice-president, J. N. Clarke was made 
treasurer and Harry W. Leonard, 
secretary. 
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New York Junior Club Elects 
R. S. Sherratt 


The Association of Young Advertis- 
ing Men of New York elected Ralph 
S. Sherratt president at its annual 
meeting. Other new officers are: First 
vice-president, Wesley De Barger; sec- 
ond vice-president, Charles G. Esterle; 
secretary, Schuyler Hopper; treasurer, 
Harold Mayer; and assistant trea- 
surer, Jack Walker. 

The following directors were chosen: 
Walter E. Meinzer, Salvatore Castag- 
nola and A. W. Schrage. Carroll E. 
Beach and Harry Ehrman were re- 
elected. Lester Seifer was appointed 
chairman of the entertainment com- 
mittee; John Pearl, publicity; William 
Warden, educational; and Carroll E. 
Beach, club. Wesley T. Jones was ap- 
pointed editor of “‘Ad-Vents,”’ the club 
paper. 

* * * 


St. Louis Club Re-Elects 
H. T. Bussmann 


Harry T. Bussmann, vice-president of 
the Bussmann Manufacturing Company, 
was re-elected president of the Adver- 
tising Club of St. Louis, at its annual 
meeting. Douglas V. Martin, of the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat, was elected first 
vice-president; William J. Johnson, of 
the Chappelow Advertising Company, 
second vice-president. and J. L. Isaacs, 
of the St. Louis, Post-Dispatch, third 
vice-president. Hubert J. Echele, of the 
Warwick Typographers, was chosen sec- 
retary, and Frank Fuchs, of the First 
National Bank, treasurer. 


* * * 


Los Angeles Club Creates New 
Departmental 


The Los Angeles Advertising Club 
has organized a Window Display De- 
partmental, which will function in 
September. John Southard is chairman 
of the organization committee. At the 
organization meeting, Don Porter, of 
Lord & Thomas and Logan, spoke on 
“What the Advertising Agency Expects 
from Window Display Advertising.” 


* * * 


Baltimore Club Members Are 
Guests of Washington Club 


Members of the Advertising Club of 
Baltimore were guests of the Adver- 
tising Club of Washington, D. C., at 
a recent meeting. Joseph Katz, a mem- 
ber of the Baltimore Club, spoke on 
“Do You Mean What You Say?’ 


* * * 


N. E. Olds Elected by 
National Advertisers 


Norman E. Olds, advertising man- 
ager of the Perfection Stove Company, 
Cleveland, has been elected a director 
of the Association of National Adver- 
tisers to serve out the unexpired term 
of P. B. Zimmerman, who has resigned. 





Little 


The 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


NE of the most readable letters 

—and apparently one of the 
most effective in sales power—that 
the Schoolmaster has seen in a 
long time is the letter that the 
Franklin Baker Company sends 
out with its Coconut Recipes Book. 
It is a single sheet, note size, proc- 
essed letter in blue ink, written in 
a clear script. “Dear Lady,” it 
starts: 


I am hoping you will find our book of 
Baker’s Coconut Recipes the most in- 
spiring Collection of Poems that has ever 
graced your Kitchen Library. 

What’s Keats or Kipling compared to 
Ambrosia Southern Style on page 9? 
And what’s Eddie Guest or Bobbie 
Burns, even, compared to Tropical 
Gingerbread on page 5? 

I can’t think of any more poetic sight 
than a girl be she sixteen or 
sixty stirring up a Delightful 
Dessert in her own sunny kitchen with, 
I hope, geraniums at the window. 

Yours for a coconut treat. 


The Schoolmaster commends this 
letter to the Class’s attention as a 
splendid example of the natural, 
easy familiarity that many manu- 
facturers try for and fail to get. 

* * * 


That pride of craftsmanship ‘s 
excellent advertising material has 
been demonstrated many times—-a 
very fine example being the cam- 
paign on Gorham silverware, 
where employees of the company, 
working on the product, are being 
featured in full-page space. This 
recognition of the workman’s 
craftsmanship in advertising not 
only exerts a powerful sales in- 
fluence on dealers as well as users, 
but at the same time is to the 
workman reward and _ incentive 
such as no other could be. As to 
still another aspect of the matter, 
crediting the individual worker 
with his share of the work, a 
veteran member of the Class, in 
Chicago, writes: 

“Formerly the artisan created 
the thing he produced, often de- 
soe it as well as fabricating 

; but now the joy of creation is 
denied him and he has lost interest 
in the product to which he con- 
tributes, oftentimes, only a minor 


part or operation. In many in- 
dustries it would doubtless be 
difficult to give credit to the indi- 
vidual worker, but that manufac- 
turers are beginning to realize the 
desirability of this, when possible, 
seems to be indicated by two pages 
which you will find in the back of 
every book recently published by 
the Williams & Wilkins Company 
Baltimore, Maryland.” 

These pages bear the heading, 
“Sans Tache,” underneath which 
appears an appreciation of the 
workman’s part in the production 
of his work, from the days when 
the artist or craftsman carried 
through the process of manufac- 
ture from beginning to end, to the 
day of modern machine production 
when his work is merged in the 
work of the team. This is, fol- 
lowed by a description of the seven 
processes involved in the manu- 
facture of a book, from the set- 
ting of the type to the binding, 
and how the company endeavors 
to make every book it publishes 
worthy of the motto, “Sans Tache” 
—without blemish—and worthy to 
bear not only the company’s im- 
print but the names of the crafts- 
men “who are willing to accept 
open responsibility for their work 
and who are entitled to credit for 
creditable performance.” Being 
of the opinion that the individu- 
ality of the worker should not be 
wholly lost, the names of those 
who have “contributed their skill 
of hand and brain” to the volume 
are then printed into the record, as 
follows: 


Keyboard Com- 
position: 
Casting: 


Agnes Hartman 
Charles Aher, Ken 
neth Brown, Harold 
Reuschling, Mahlon 
Robinson, George 
Smith, Ernest Wann 
Boston Arminger, 
Henry Murphy, An- 
drew Rassa, William 
Sanders 
Raymond Bauer, 
George Lyons 


Ethel Strasinger 
Lawrence Krug, Jr. 


Hand Compvsition: 


Press Work: 


Proof Reading: 
Folding: 
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COuis PLEASANT TREE 

shaded factory in Walpole, 
Mass., is the home of our client, 
The Multibestos Co., manufac- 
turers of brake and clutch linings 
which contribute so much to the 
safety of our crowded highways. 
When a driver gives the signal 
to a Multibestos brake lining it 
stops his car then and there. 
The delightful outlook from the 
windowsofthe Multibestos offices 
has become more and more famil- 
iar to us in the years in which we 
have been privileged tospreadthe 
fameof Multibestosto the millions 
of drivers all over the country. 


CHURCHILL-HALL 


Se &@ 2°24 @& a2 VS 


H.B.LE QUATTE, President 
50 UNION SQUARE 
NEW YORK 
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Sales 


Promotion 
Man 


wanted with enough ex- 
perience to enable him 
to see opportunities for 
quick and effective re- 
sults. Automotive ac- 
cessory experience will 
serve him in good stead. 
A man who has had 
adding machine or type- 
writer experience will fit 
in well. Give full par- 
ticulars including experi- 
ence, salary expected—all 
of which will be held in 


complete confidence. 
Address “V,” Box 61 
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An Unusual 
Opportunity in the 
WindowDisplayField 


RE you now a success- 

ful salesman of win- 
dow displays and other 
lithographic material? 


If so, a well-known and 
long-established litho- 
graphic organization de- 
sires your services. All com- 
munications will be held in 
the strictest confidence. 


This advertisement is known 
to every member of our or- 
ganization. 
Address “U,”’ Box 60, 
Printers’ Ink 
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Thus, in this Class member’ 
opinion, one manufacturer is seek 
ing a way to revive that spirit o 
pride-in-work that animated th: 
old-time craftsman. A _ praise 
worthy effort, in the Schoolmas 
ter’s estimation. 

” * * 

Until recently the Society o 
American Florists has relied upo: 
its well-known slogan, “Say | 
with Flowers,” to effect a tie-u 
between its co-operative advertis 
ing and the campaigns of its mem 
bers. The slogan has now bee: 
incorporated in a seal which ha 
become a familiar part of adver 
tising copy, letters and display 
material of member florists. 

On examining a copy of the em 
blem, the Schoolmaster wondered 
why it is that the scroll work at 
the base of the design does not 
consist of flowers. Curiosity led 
him to make inquiry and he has 
learned that this was purposel) 
done to avoid controversy. Had 
the design been roses, for instance, 
specialists in other flowers might 
have objected and so deprived the 
emblem of their support. 

The scroll work has _ been 
cleverly designed, however, to con 
vey a suggestion of flowers. 

* * &* 

“T wonder whether you can ex- 
plain,” a member of the Class 
writes the Schoolmaster, “why it 
is that so many imaginative poets 
and authors have unimaginative 
secretaries. I am prompted to put 
this conundrum up to you after 
reading the letter from Mr. Kip 
ling’s secretary which you ex 
hibited at the last session of the 
Classroom. 

“T am sure it is bad enough 
when an ordinary business house 
sends out letters starting off with: 
‘In reply to your letter of the 18 
ultimo.” However, it becomes 
almost a fearful offense when the 
secretary of a man who has soared 
such vast heights of imaginative 
flight as Kipling has, is respon- 
sible for a letter starting off in 
this fashion. 

“Also, I should like to point out 
that the letter is as devoid of the 
warmth of ordinary everyday 
human contact as Mr. Kipling’s 
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WANTED 


NATIONAL SALES MANAGER 
$10,000 to $20,000 Calibre 


: 4 manufactures scientifically developed 
This Organization equipment essential to all industrial 
plants. It is sound financially. It has a large surplus. All stock 
is owned by employees. Each year for the past five it has more 
than doubled its business of the preceding year. Improvement of 
products through constant research, steady cost reductions passed to 
the consumer and advanced merchandising supported by national 
advertising has made this possible. 


must have proven outstanding ability 
The Sales Manager and experience in modern merchandis- 
ing, training salesmen and conducting sales school. He must have the 
personality to inspire an existing organization of unusually high-class 
men, be willing to travel extensively and able to sell with these men. 


This is a permanent, agreeable place for the man who has the ability 
to increase or at least continue the rate of growth already secured 
even without a specialized sales head. Those who are not confident 
of this ability are not expected to apply. Applications will be held 
confidential, but must be complete and detailed as regards personal 
particulars, education and business experience. 


Address ‘“‘C,’’ Box 68, Printers’ Ink 























GENERAL SALES MANAGER 


WANTED 


Cw 


CLIENT OF OURS—a long established nationally 

known service publisher seeks a General Sales 
Manager for hiring and training men to sell a new 
type of syndicate employe service to industrial plants. 
He must be making good now as territory or head- 
quarters manager in a similar field and must present his 
selling record and all details in first letter. Salary and 
commission. (Their sales force has been notified.) 


ORD 


HUGHES, WOLFF & CO., Inc. 


Box 205, Printers’ Ink 
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Eastern 
REPRESENTATION 


is offered to a publisher of 
a well established class 
publication by an organi- 
zation that has been 
successful in building up 
the advertising incomes 
of publications it has 
handled. To such pub- 
lisher this organization 
offers thorough coverage 
and frequent travelling 
of the territory, at a con- 
siderably less immediate 
expense than the pub- 
lisher would undertake in 
establishing his own 
organization in this 
territory. 
Address ““W,” Box 62, Printers’ Ink 


His Copy Gets Action 


t per inquiry reduced from $5.00 to 
ar 50; $700,000 in inquiries from two 
letters; doubled factory space with 16- 
page catalogue; $2,500,000 volume from 
nothing in two year! is man’s copy 
has done that. Now advertising manager 
AAAI firm. Available July 15. Chicago 
or vicinity only. Impeccable references. 
Age 35, married. Ten years’ experience. 
Salary $5, 200. Address J.P.J., Vander- 
hoof & Co., 167 East Ontario Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 











THE BUSINESS JOURNAL OF GOLF 
100% controlied ae each month 


te the President, Greenschair- 


where 
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works are laden with it. The fee 
of $25 ‘must be sent’ and-due ac- 
knowledgment ‘must be made’ and 
the poem ‘must be printed’ exactly 
as it appears in Mr. Kipling’s 
works. 

“T have often heard authors and 
poets, musicians and artists rave 
about cold-blooded business. Yet, 
it appears to me, that when these 
same individuals engage in ordi- 
nary business transactions they 
permit those who carry out these 
commercial activities to fall into 
the same errors so common to 
everyday business. 

“I have seen letters which artists 
have sent when submitting pic- 
tures; I have seen letters which 
have been sent by authors to pub 
lishers with their manuscripts and, 
finally, I have seen this letter sent 
by Mr. Kipling’s secretary in re- 
sponse to an inquiry concerning 
reprinting Mr. Kipling’s poem. 
All of these letters convince me 
that perhaps those who carp and 
crab so much about the cold- 
bloodedness of business transac- 
tions are not capable themselves of 
injecting much warmth into these 
matters when they try their own 
hand at it.” 


International Shoe Reports 
Gain in Sales and Net Income 


The International Shoe Company, 
St. Louis, for the five months ended 
April 30, 1927, reports net sales of 
$46,551,674, against $44,904,006 for the 
corresponding period of 1926 and $45,- 
449,686 for the qoreeigenees period of 
1925. Net income, after charges and 
Federal taxes, for the five months ended 
April 30, 1927, amounted to $5,633,548, 
against $4,251,947 for the similar pe- 
riod of 1926, and $5,013,079 in the 
same period of 1924. 


Glue Account to Capehart- 
Carey 


The L. W. Ferdinand Company, Bos 
ton,  ~ manufacturer, has appointed 
the pehart-Carey Corporation, New 
York advertising agency, to direct its 
advertising account. 


Franklin Press Appoints R. 
Lisle Young 


R. Lisle Young, formerly with the 
sales staff of The tn Bayne Com- 
pany, Grand Rapids, Mich., is now 
assistant production manager of The 
Franklin Press, Detroit. 
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We are seeking the services of several 
first-rank advertising salesmen. Men 
with successful records in the sale of 
space, outdoor advertising or lithography 


will be given preference. 

Men who can sell national advertising 
accounts, as well as the smaller manu- 
facturer. 

Our product is an old one, adapted to ad- 
vertising for the first time. It opens up 


an entire new field of advertising compar- 
able to posters and street car advertising. 


Sales range from $2,250.00 to 
$150,000.00. 
Please make your application in writing. 
Cover your experience fully and be spe- 
cific. Give age and references covering 
the past five to ten years. 
Appointments will be made at once for 
interviewing applicants in each of the fol- 
lowing cities: 
New York Detroit 
Chicago Cleveland 


Boston Cincinnati 
Philadelphia Baltimore 


The Adoleum Manufacturing Co. 
25th & Sullivan St. Louis, Mo. 
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SELL IT IN OMAHA 


Salesman available. Experienced 
as Salesmanager. Well acquainted 


in Omaha and surrounding terri- 





tory. Proven record with refer- 


ences. College graduate. Single. 


27 years old. Desirous of rep- 
resenting a manufacturer or Dis- 
tributor in a live sales capacity. 


Commission or salary. Address: 


JAMES R. CONNELL 
306 North 38th St., Omaha, Neb. 


DISTRIBUTION 
FOR YOUR GOODS 
IN CLEVELAND TERRITORY 


by former manufacturing execu- 
tive and man of many years’ 
sales experience. 


Due to changes in Ford market condi- 
tions, I was obliged to close down my 
factory with a clean slate and the com- 
pany absolutely solvent. 

My broad sales experience, including 
fourteen years with the Sherwin-Williams 
Company and five years with the Master 
Builders Supply Company, qualifies me 
to sell merchandise in the capacity of 
manufacturers’ sales agent for reputable 
concerns. 

I know Cleveland business 
am known by the trade. 

Prefer a commission arrangement. 
References of the highest quality can 
be furnished. 

Address “‘B,” Box 67, Printers’ Ink. 


If— 


any Independent advertising concern can put 
us in tewch with an cocasional printing job 
or an account, we will be glad te pay a 
regular commission. High-grade direct by- 
mail beoklet and eatalogue work only, wanted. 
Our plant with complete facilities and service 
department is conveniently located near Penn 
Station. Address “‘).,’’ Box 30, Printers’ Ink. 
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For a monthly close-up of the West-- 


WESTERN 
ADVERTISING 


564 MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO 
120 Pages - News - Features - Review- Art 
Trial Subscription, 6 Mos. $1-- Sample 25c 
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Expresses New Gratitude to 
Mrs. Sonntag 


NATIONAL ENAMELING & STAMPING 
Co., Inc. 

MitwavukeEE, June 11, 1927 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I have read with much interest th: 
article by Mr. Bradbury, appearing i: 
the June 9 issue of Printers’ Inx. 

He adds a very human touch to hi 
story. 

It is our thought that on any me 
chanical device sold to the public, it 
is most important that directions fo: 
the operation of the article he framed 
in such a simple way as to be impos- 
sible of misunderstanding. This, we 
have tried to do in marketing the Nesc« 
gasoline cook stove. Every stove thai 
— our factory carries with it most 
complete instructions for its operation 
framed in a way that makes then 
understandable by everyone. If thes« 
instructions are followed, no difficulties 
in operation should ensue. 

Of course, in every piece of mecha 
nism operated by so many different peo 
ple, even in the same household, it is 
conceivable that trouble might at times 


be experienced, even with a Nesco 
stove When these troubles are re 
ported (and they are extremely few) 


they are given immediate attention and, 
if necessary, a service man is des- 
patched to the location of the stove 
and any corrections that are necessary 
are made on the spot. 

We realize, of course, the value of 
satisfied customers, as we consider 
them our best advertising medium 
and the fact that the Nesco stove is 
giving universal satisfaction is best evi- 
denced by the many endorsements we 
receive from satisfied users, some of 
which have been compiled in a booklet. 
May we add here that the experience 
recounted in Mr. Bradbury’s article 
typifies some of the reports that come 
to us of troubles with Nesco stoves 
which troubles are immediately elimi 
nated when we get someone on the 
ground that knows the stove, as Mrs. 
Sonntag knows it. 

As stated at the beginning of this 
letter, Mr. Bradbury’s article is very 
pleasing to us, and we are very grate- 
ful to Mrs. Sonntag—likewise to Mr. 
Sonntag, for discovering and explain- 
ing to Mr. Bradbury that the trouble 
he was experiencing was not due to 
the stove. 

NaTionaL Enametinc & STAMPING 

Co., Inc., 


Cc. TURNER, Vice-President. 


R. G. Whale has been placed in charge 
of advertising and sales promotion for 
the Detroit branch of the Butler Paper 
Corporation, Chicago. He was formerly 
with the Chicago office. 
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WANTED 


A copy writer experienced in 
writing advertising for 
commercial poultrymen 








An advertising agency preparing a national advertising campaign 
for. cod-liver oil for poultry and animal husbandry seeks a young 
man with definite experience in the promotion side of the poultry 
and animal feed business. 


This young man may be advertising manager for some poultry and 
animal feed business or poultry remedy concern; or he may be 
doing promotion work in the sales and advertising department of a 
specialty manufacturer selling to the poultry trade; he may be in an 
advertising agency writing copy for advertisers in kindred lines. 


These qualifications are important: 


1. He must have an intimate knowledge of com- 
mercial poultrymen, hatcherymen, etc. and 
know the right kind of advertising to prepare 
for them in poultry magazines. 


2. He must be able to write a large variety of 
consumer literature—booklets, leaflets, etc. for 
the different highly specialized groups in the 
poultry industry. 


3. He must be able to create dealer helps and 
store advertising material for distribution 
among poultry supply dealers. 


4. He should have quite a background of knowl- 
edge about poultry nutrition. 


An enviable connection with an advertising agency awaits this man, 
if he will write frankly to the address below and give an intimate 
picture of his record and experience. All communications will, of 
course, be treated in strict confidence. 


Address “‘O.,”” Box 207, Printers’ Ink. 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate, 75c a line for each insertion, 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 


Minimum order, $3.75 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


PRINTERS and BOOKBINDERS 
Two Revolution Presses, Drum Cylinder 
Presses, Power Paper Cutters, Lever 
Paper Cutters, Colts and Universal 
Presses, Chandler & Price Presses, Gold- 
ing he New Style Gordon Presses, 
Cc Presses with Miller Feeder, Multi- 
Color Presses, Folders, Punchers, Per- 
forators, Wire Stitchers, Numbering 
Machines, Standing Presses, Embossers 
Shears, Proof Presses. 

At tly reduced prices and upon 
most liberal terms. 

AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 
Ninety-six Beekman Street 
New York City 


For Sale—About 780 copies Printers’ 
Ink. Nearly complete files 1908-1916, 
1920, 1921, 1923, 1924, partial 1905, 
1906, 1917, 1919, 1922, 1925. Rolfe 
Whitnall, Yakima, Washington. 


PUBLICATIONS WANTED 
Experienced, well-financed group of men 
desire to acquire control of one or more 
publications, trade or general. Strictly 
confidential. Box 309, Printers’ Ink. 














WANTED—A man with advertising ex- 
perience to represent a Canadian farm 
publication in the Chicago field, on a 
commission basis. A similar representa- 
tive desired in the New York field. 
Write, stating experience, ——- 
and age. Give references. Supply photo 
if possible. Box 322, Printers’ Ink. 





HELP WANTED 


Production Man to take charge of direct- 
mail business, Nationally-known concern. 
Actual production and factory costs ex- 
perience essential. State fully experience, 
religion and salary. Box 311, P. I. 


Advertising Representative 


on a_commission basis, wanted by a 
New England fraternal publication. Ex- 
ceptional opportunity. ox 301, P. L 


We are looking for one or two young 
men of the Lindbergh type of habits and 
character to learn the trade-paper pub- 
lishing business. Opportunity for the 
right kind gradually to grow into execu- 
tive positions. Write complete informa- 
tion as to age, ambitions and other facts. 
Box 321, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Salesman 














ARTISTS AND COPY WRITERS 
Can place you in leading Department 
Store Los Angeles if you will consider 
reasonable salary to start. Advancement 
as you make good. Write details and 
send samples to 

THORNDIKE DELAND 
1440 Broadway, Suite 566, New York 





WANTED 
for Statistical Department in National 
Organization. Young man, 25-30, 
preferably one with research department 
experience in office of national advertiser 
or advertising agency. Research, bank 
ing or statistical experience would be of 
advantage. In application, state age, ex- 


perience and education, and give three 
references. Box, 326, Printers’ Ink. 








Trade Paper Representative 
Chicago) 

A hard-hitting, friend-making, on-the- 
job advertising salesman (or publish- 
er’s representative) for the Chicago 
territory of a trade lication—a 
fellow who can and will do a good 
job in order to earn a one for 
imself. Box 303, Printers’ Ink. 














Assistant Editor—A very high-class and 
successful technical journal published in 
Chicago is open for a young man as 
assistant editor; essentials are a good ap 
pearance, a technical education or ten- 
dency; a sensible mind, and steadiness of 
purpose. The pay will not be great in 
the beginning, but it is a sure opportu 
nity for the right man. Write every de 
tail of equipment, experience, education, 
beginning salary and photograph, in con 
fidence. All correspondence will be re 
turned. Box 327, Printers’ Ink. 





CREATIVE PRINTING SALESMEN 


Recognized leading gravure organization 
with nation-wide service is interested in 
securing immediately three experienced 
salesmen. 

_ A thorough knowledge of merchandis 
ing methods, creative ability and faculty 
to meet and sell executives are essentia! 
Money-making possibilities limited onl) 
by your ability. Drawing account against 
commission; permanent employment with 
opportunity for advancement. State age, 
nationality, experience, present earnings, 
business references. Correspondence con 
fidential. Box 320, Printers’ Ink. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





High-class general gazine has opening 
for competent salesman and advertising 
manager. Must have magazine experi- 
ence and A-1 references. Salary and 
bonus. Exceptional opportunity for real 
producer. Box 304, Printers’ Ink. 





WANTED: SMALL OFFICE SPACE 
Chicago publisher desires to sub-lease 
space for editorial work, preferably smal! 

rivate office in suite, uptown New York 

x 332, Printers’ Ink. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


Advertising—Seasoned man seeks Far 
Western connection where initiative, 
leas, productive o writing and sales 
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COPY WRITER AVAILABLE—Eight 
years’ experience, industrial products; 
forceful writer; original copy and layout 
ideas; agency or manufacturer. Address 
Haggard, 1201 Chase Avenue, Chicago. 





promotion will establish a per y- 
Box 308, Printers’ Ink. 


AN ARTIST wishes place with an art 
service, advertising agency or another 





artist. Have had 4 years’ experience 


n pen and ink, wash and figure work. 
Box 312, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Salesman—Seven years’ ex- 
perience selling advertising and merchan- 
dise; seeks permanent position, where 
hard, intelligent work will bring com- 
nensurate results. Box 325,°P. I. 








Advertising Manager; assistant; young 
man; single; knowledge all phases classi- 
fied, display advertising; take full charge 
department. Executive; able salesman; live 
ideas. Splendid record met: itan, sub- 
urban newspapers; magazines. 313,P.I1. 


VISUALIZER 
Position wanted with agency or lithog- 
rapher. Besides art training, 15 years’ 
business experience. Correspondent, ad- 
vertising manager, manager of sales. 
Box 324, Printers’ Ink. 








ASSISTANT 
Young man, 21, desires position in ad- 
vertising field as assistant. Some sales 
ind office experience. Understands copy, 
layout, etc. Box 310, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST ie. 
Designer and Letterer of great ability 
ind reputation. Good visualizer and lay- 
out man wishes connection with high 
class firm. Box 318, Printers’ Ink. 


RESEARCH MAN desires position with 
manufacturer, agency, publisher or trade 
issociation. Has had agency, copy, re- 
seaich, contact, chamber commerce expe- 
rience. Generalortechnical. Box 317, P. I. 


ARTIST 


Commercial designer and letterer desires 
salaried position in Greater New 
Box 307, Printers’ Ink. 


EXPERT MALE STENOGRAPHER 
Can write copy and make neat lay- 
outs. Willing to start in any capacity 
where creative ability and loyalty win 
promotion. Box 302, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST 


with agency experience specializing at 
lettering, layout and design, desires high- 
class connection. Box 306, Printers’ Ink. 


Copy Writer 


Ten years copy chief for New York 
agencies on big accounts. Box 316, P. I. 


Experienced Advertiser—Sales promc- 
tion, ideas, copy, layouts and some fin- 
ished art; 10 years with agency and im- 
portant retail t ful record 
of production. Gentile, 32. Married. 
Salary $4500. Box 305, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER _ 
Experienced in direct-mail and_publica- 
tion advertising—investigation, plan, copy, 
layout. Now Adv. Mgr. for es 
manufacturer. Married, college graduate. 
N. Y. territory preferred. Box 319, P. I. 






































DAILY NEWSPAPER OR 
MAGAZINE 
desiring to establish insurance depart- 
ment, pages or columns, can obtain 
service of experienced journalist, 
publicity and advertising man who 
knows insurance and its people. 
Write Box 314, Printers’ Ink 














ABLE ART BUYER AND EXECU- 
TIVE with wide range of experience 
and association in Metropolitan district 
contemplates immediate change. Thorou: 
agency and production training with ex- 
cellent layout ability. Salary—$6,000. 
Box 331, Printers’ Ink. 

IF ORDI 
VISUALIZER WON'T DO 
interesting story awaits organization re- 
quiring unusual type creative merchan- 
ising sense in illustration ideas, physical 
appearance, art direction; largest 4A 
agency experience national magazine ad- 
vertising, direct mail, window displays, 
etc.; go anywhere; salary $150 weekly. 

Box 328, Printers’ Ink. 


ERSATILITY IS VALUABLE in 

an advertising department or small 

agency. . . . My experience in 4A 
and smaller agencies, advertising depart- 
ment of nationally advertised product, 
and large printing house, enables me to 
intelligently create, write, layout and 
handle all mechanical details—a bi 
factor for co-operation. University onl 
art school trained. Present New York 
employer informed. Box 323, P. I. 


PAID ALL EXPENSES 

IN TWO YEARS 
Here’s an advertising manager who 
has the habit of walking into opportu- 
nity’s front door. He can sense possi- 
bilities and reason his way to sound 
action. Just rounded out ten years 
with large industrial advertiser. ithin 
two years his initiative on a single line 
paid entire cost of his department. 
Starting from scratch his firm adver- 
tised its way to front rank. Can roll 
his own or coach agency. Works in 
harness without bruising team mates. 
Experienced automotive, hardware, 
machinery . . . but can adapt himself 
quickly to any field. Would make re- 
sourceful account executive. Age 33. 
College man. Box 329, Printers’ Ink. 


Assistant to Advertising Executive 
Young woman with seven years’ ex- 
perience in advertising ency work de- 
sires new connection in New York City 
as assistant to advertising executive. 
Thorough knowledge of agency procedure 
having handled several large national 
accounts. Experience embraces produc- 
tion and contact work also some copy 
writing. Knows advertiser’s and pub- 
lisher’s viewpoint. a graduate. 
Pleasing sonality. Widely traveled. 
Box 330, Printers’ Ink. 
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Electric lighted pictures of the right 
kind will show any salesman what he 
needs to do. 


For this purpose, we offer the services 
of a highly skilled staff, thoroughly 
trained by ten years of experience in 
preparing special picture material for 
sales promotion and educational work. 


Every picture we have ever produced 
has helped accomplish the buyer’s 
purpose. Over 150,000 meetings have 
been held successfully with our Sales 
Manager’s service and our field co- 
operation throughout the United States. 


Jam Handy Picture Service 


Newspapers’ Film Corp’n 


217 West Illinois Street, Chicago 


Still and Motion Pictures—Animated Drawings—Screens—Slides 


New York, 420 Lexington Avenue—Dayton, 887 Reibold Bldg.— 
1956 South Vermont Ave.—Regional Sales and 
Throughout the United States 
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in terms of New York 


The Chicago Tribune’s daily 
circulation exceeds by 96,625 


the combined daily circulations 
of The New York Times and 
The New York oo Tribune! 


No newspaper in the country’can rival the com- 
plete coverage of The Chicago Tribune. In 
terms of New York, its daily circulation is 
greater by 96,625 than the combined circulation 
of the Times and the Herald Tribune, while its 
city and suburban circulation only exceeds the 
combined circulation of the World and the Sun. 


Outside of New York, either east or west of the 
Mississippi, the daily circulation of The 
Tribune is practically twice as great as its near- 
est rival—the largest home-delivered and home- 
read circulation of any daily newspaper in the 
country. 


Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


SUPREME IN CHICAGO 
First 1n_ ADVERTISING 
First In CIRCULATION 


Circulation: 770,248 daily; 1,142,761 Sunda 








